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THE sixteen essays which make up this volume are presented 
as a sequel to the volume of Cambridge Theological Essays 
published in 1905. The only structural difference (if so we 
should call it) between the two books is that the later of the 
two rests upon a wider basis of co-operation. We are told that 
‘all the contributors to the Theological Essays were members 
of the English Church, and all but one were of the clergy ; the 
present book, on the other hand, contains Essays by members of 
several religious bodies, and among the Essayists are five laymen’. 
The satisfaction which the editor evidently felt in this will be 
shared by the readers. 

It fell to me to review the previous volume in the pages of the 
JOURNAL (January 1906). One cannot always quite trust an 
impression recalled after such an interval; but, so far as I can 
do so, I should be inclined to say that the present book certainly 
shews no falling off, but is rather at an even higher level than 
its predecessor. It seems to me, if I may say so, richer in 
content, marked by more individuality of treatment, and in most 
of its parts by a higher degree of penetration. A considerable 
time has been spent over the production of the book, and the 
effects of this are seen to its advantage. There are, no doubt, 
degrees of thoroughness and closeness, as well as of freshness 
and originality, but the characteristic Cambridge sobriety and 
care are conspicuous everywhere. It is deeply interesting to see 
so many minds at work within a single university, dealing each 
after its manner with the problems which arise out of the modern 
study of the Bible. 


1 Essays on Some Biblical Questions of the Day, by Members of the University ot 
Cambridge. Edited by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D. (Macmillan, 1909). 
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If there are degrees of excellence in the book, there are also 
degrees in the extent to which the critic is familiar with the 
different subjects discussed in it. It will therefore be well for 
him to disclaim from the first any idea of speaking with objective 
authority. All that he will attempt to do will be to say frankly, 
as well as he can, how the particular essays strike him. The 
reader will see what deductions he ought to make on the score 
of individual taste and sympathy. 

The only criticism that I can make on the first essay is that 
it seems at least to come to an end too soon and perhaps a little 
abruptly. The opening is admirable ; our interest is enlisted so 
quickly and so warmly that we are apt to be disappointed that it is 
not more sustained. The title of the essay is ‘ Historical Methods 
in the Old Testament’; but the chief point in it is the analogy 
presented by the Arabian historians. A substantial specimen 
is given of the way in which these historians treated the materials 
before them. But when we are told ‘that our information 
respecting the literary history of the Arabs is vastly superior, 
both in abundance and in accuracy, to the information which 
we possess concerning the literary history of the ancient Hebrews’ 
(p- 19), one is tempted to wish that the nature of this informa- 
tion, from the comparative point of view, was put before us 
rather more fully. A bare seventeen pages is hardly adequate 
to the occasion. 

Speaking quite subjectively, I may say that the second essay, 
by Dr Johns, on ‘ The Influence of Babylonian Mythology upon 
the Old Testament’ is one of those that have a special attraction 
for me. We have heard a great deal of late of this subject, and 
Dr Johns treats it with excellent judgement, comprehensiveness, 
and impartiality. But the most interesting feature in the essay 
is, to my mind, the sympathetic, and therefore (as I conceive) 
really intelligent treatment of the early mythologies. 


‘There are yet some considerations on the subject of mythology which 
appear not to have been sufficiently weighed. The term myth is not 
very definite. Mythology in the Bible is a very shocking idea to some 
accustomed to regard myths as essentially stories about the pagan gods. 
Others seem to consider any narrative as mythical which introduces 
supernatural beings. It might be well to devise a more exact term to 
connote what we have to deal with here. or many so-called myths are 
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primitive attempts to put an hypothesis into words before language has 
become sufficiently developed for scientific terms to be available. Recourse 
is invariably had to metaphor. It is impertinent in the highest degree 
to attempt to take these metaphors literally. If a dragon mythologi- 
cally devours the sun, that is not the same as to say that primitive men 
regarded the orb of day as edible. It was an attempt to account for 
an eclipse. There is good reason to suppose that the Babylonians 
knew what caused the eclipse though they may not have known just 
how the moon got between us and the sun. Z%ey could not then have 
believed in the actual existence of a dragon, even if their fathers and some 
ignorant folk among them still did so. Whether the inventor of this 
myth took it literally is hard to decide. Anyway, the actual event was 
accurately observed and early reasoned about, and expressed as best 
could be. ... A myth is usually, however, something more than the 
record of a fact in metaphorical terms. It may embody a scientific 
hypothesis. ‘The science may now be out of date, but the theory that 
all was once water is as really scientific as the opinion that all was once 
gaseous matter. The latter only carries the analysis one step further. 
Water consists of two gases. .. . Now water in the form of an ocean is 
such a restless, fierce monster to early man that to speak of it as 
a dragon was natural. But in the cosmogony the writer does not speak 
of a dragon at all, only of water, “amat. Only when he enters upon 
the mythological part proper, in order to carry out the purpose of his 
poem and glorify the deeds of Marduk, does he personify this chaos 
water and speak of it as Ziamat. Then he treats this personified 
cosmical force as a dragon. . . . The first few lines of the poem Znuma 
elish are a cosmogony, as is the nebular hypothesis. It is only a myth 
in that elsewhere the words here used in a cosmological sense, i. e. as 
scientific terms, are used as proper names and enter into mythological 
relations. ven these relations may be founded on hypotheses as to the 
causes of things. ... For the greater glory of Marduk, god after god is 
represented as attempting the conquest of Tiamat, and failing or only 
partially succeeding, till he comes to triumph. It is beyond doubt that 
the poet more or less skilfully transfers the achievements once ascribed 
to other gods to Marduk. We have therefore to seek below the surface 
for the elements of the cosmogony.... When some 550 lines later 
Marduk has slain the dragon and split her in twain like a fish, he makes 
the firmament above and the earth below of the two halves of her. The 
glittering sky at night might well be compared to a scaly dragon, but 
we can only compare with Genesis the cosmological idea that lies 
behind the myth. The firmament that divides the waters from the 
waters is the same as the covering for the heavens that kept back the 
waters above. The fragmentary condition of the poem, despite its great 
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length, allows us no point for comparison with some details in Genesis, 
but when Marduk makes men of clay mixed with his own blood, we 
again discern a resemblance in thought. The Hebrew writer could not 
speak of the blood of God, but blood was life to him, and so was 
breath. We may praise the change of metaphor, but can we say 
honestly that the idea is different ?’ (pp. 33-6). 


I have quoted at some length and I have italicized some 
passages, because I was anxious to bring home as effectually 
as possible the characteristic features in this method which 
I desire to commend. One is a little curious to know how much 
the Babylonians really understood about eclipses. But it is 
evident that their astronomy included a great amount of accurate 
and sound observation. It should not be thought that Dr Johns 
presses too far the analogies which may be found to modern 
science. He is doubtless well aware of the caution that needs 
to be exercised under this head. But he permits himself the 
boldness of language which is almost inevitable where new ideas 
and a new attitude are inculcated. A certain amount of what 
may seem to be over-statement is inherent in the process of 
education. 

The tendency to make the best of these primitive ideas may 
be said to be the keynote of the whole essay; and a very 
delightful note it is. There is one more passage that I cannot 
resist quoting. 


‘There is abundant evidence that the Babylonians said of their 
deities that they made the dead to live. It is true that such a phrase 
could be used of a king who had by his pardon granted a fresh lease of 
life to his erring subject, or of a doctor who had brought back a sick 
man from the bed of death to his former life. It would be contrary to 
the whole tone of many religious writings, even if it had not been in 
conflict with the evidence of burial customs, to suppose that the phrase 
could not refer to a life beyond the grave. That a courtier uses the 
phrase in the lower sense in a letter to his king does not exclude the 
strong probability that to most minds it implied a belief in the resur- 
rection of the dead. . . . Setting aside the formal polytheism, such 
names as “ May I see the face of God”, “ Let me go forth to the light 
of God”, &c., such euphemisms for death as “God took to Himself”, 
“He went up the mount to God ”, suggest a belief in a continuance of 
life in blessedness and in the presence of God. The penitential psalms 
and prayers, with their searching into sincerity of heart and lofty ethical 
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tone, forbid us to indulge the modern suspicion that every metaphor 
was understood in its bald literal meaning’ (p. 40 f). 
I suppose we are to understand that the expressions in inverted 
commas are all Babylonian. But if that is so, we are at once 
reminded of the parallels to them in the literature of Israel. 
And we ask ourselves whether we do not after all make too 
much of the presence or absence of a deliberate theory of 
Immortality. Israel was comparatively late in formulating such 
a theory. But does that mean more than that the pious Israelite 
was so intent upon the life and walk with God on this side the 
grave that his thoughts had hardly begun to dwell upon the 
question as to what fate awaited him on the other side of it? 
The main point really was the attitude of the soul towards God. 
When once the Israelite had reached that strong sense of com- 
munion with God which breathes in so many passages of the 
Psalter, it was but a small step to transfer it from one side of the 
grave to the other. (Compare some happy remarks, as it seems 
to me, in Dr Burney’s /srael’s Hope of Immortality pp. 43-47-) 
This most interesting essay by Dr Johns has a neighbour 
worthy of it in Mr Stanley A. Cook’s survey of ‘The Present 
Stage of Old Testament Research’. This seems to me to be 
exactly the type of essay that is suited to a volume such as that 
before us. It is full of close-packed matter; the writer has 
complete command of all the literature that his subject embraces ; 
he is in the midst of enquiries in which he has himself taken an 
active part ; and yet he is able to take up a position of sufficient 
detachment not to impair the even-handed justice of his survey. 
His judgements always make upon us the impression of being 
sober, weighty, and well considered. At the same time he does 
not in any way try to conceal his own standpoint, which I take 
to be that of a follower of Wellhausen qualified in the direction 
of a ‘more conservative attitude towards Israelite developement 
previous to the middle of the eighth century B.C.’ (1 quote his 
own words on p. 88). Perhaps it is not too great an impertinence, 
on the part of one who cannot claim to be more than an interested 
spectator of Old Testament studies, to express the opinion that 
this is just the line of advance that seems to him most hopeful. 
He has been, if he may say so, especially attracted by the 
conservative (rather than the negative) side of Gunkel’s more 
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recent researches, e.g. as these, with kindred views, are 
summarized in the second paragraph on p. 77 and on p. 81 
I venture to hope that the essayist will not allow any critical 
purism to stand in the way of his own full recognition of work 
done on these lines. He seems to me to be ina little danger 
of this when he insists that ‘the logical inference is not that the 
narratives [of Genesis] are pre-prophetic, but that they are non- 
prophetic’. If they are non-prophetic, they are also pre- 
prophetic; and they deserve the credit that accrues to them 
from that fact. 

I fully appreciate the efforts that are being made, on lines 
first opened out by Robertson Smith, to get at a true conception 
of the common basis of Semitic—or rather perhaps Oriental— 
religion. 

‘An instinctively inherited and unconscious tradition formed the 

ground upon which the great religious innovators raised their faiths. 
The inveterate religious features regularly underlie the religions of 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, of Israel, and of modern Palestine. 
Comparative Biblical research has a range of nearly 4,000 years, from 
the age of Khammurabi to the present day, and it seeks to recover 
a background upon which to place the Old Testament—in the light of 
criticism ’ (p. 84). 
But I do not want to see this common background allowed in 
any degree to absorb or obscure the higher and more distinctive 
features in the religions, either of Egypt or of Babylon or of 
Israel. 

The next essay (IV) is a brightly written sketch by Pro- 
fessor Kennett of the ‘History of the Jewish Church from 
Nebuchadnezzar to Alexander the Great’. Professor Kennett’s 
narrative style is easy and flowing, and we owe him many 
picturesque and happy expressions. But he will forgive me if 
I say that, in reading his essay, I should prefer to have a pinch— 
or rather several pinches—of salt in my pocket—to be used 
perhaps especially at the points at which he speaks of the 
sequence and dating of the Pentateuchal documents. He makes 
fit use of the Papyri recently discovered at Elephantine. Among 
the suggestions thrown out to which I should be inclined to put 
a substantial query, is the idea that the three greater prophets 
may have been at first included in the Book of the Twelve. 
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Did not that book rather originate in the fact that the writings 
of which it was composed could be all included in a single roll? 

Dr W. E. Barnes, in the next essay (V), keeps within rather 
narrower limits than the writers who immediately precede him. 
He begins, indeed, with a useful reminder that we may speak of 
the Psalms as the ‘Hymn Book of the Second Temple’, only 
if we realize that but a few of the ‘Hymns’ were regularly sung 
in public worship. We may call the Psalter the ‘Praises of 
Israel’, only if we realize that it is also a book of meditations 
for individuals, the Sacra privata of the Israelite as well as the 
Praise Book of the Temple (p. 139). But his real thesis is the 
extent to which the interpretation of the Psalms may be regarded 
as historical. He contends that the attempts which have been 
made to carry out systematically the principles of historical 
interpretation must be considered to have broken down. It 
would not follow that these attempts were not justified in the 
first instance. The method deserved to have a full trial. But 
now it has been tried, and the results obtained amount to 
a confession of failure. No agreement has been reached as 
to the background of history which lies behind particular 
Psalms ; for this the data are too vague and general. And they 
are also too vague to allow us to draw out a scheme of the 
developement of religious ideas into which particular Psalms can 
be fitted. 

It is no doubt true that no consensus has as yet been reached. 
The direct comparison of the Psalms with the events, so far as 
they are known, of external history has not led to results that 
carry conviction. Dr Barnes does not, I think, discuss the 
method of arriving at an (approximate) history of the Psalter 
by tracing out (approximately) the history of the collections of 
which it is made up, and determining their sequence and rela- 
tions to each other. I suppose that for many people a cautious 
book like Dr Driver’s /nutroduction will represent about the 
degree of precision attainable. And, although this goes much 
more into detail, I do not gather that the general position would 
differ materially from that of Dr Barnes. 

The chief advantage of this critical self-restraint is that it 
allows full weight to be given to the religious value of some of 
the Psalms (especially to some of those which have been 
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commonly regarded as Messianic), without yielding to the 
temptation to rewrite the texts in deference to the supposed 
requirements of the historical situation. 

I do not doubt that the next essay (VI) on ‘ Rabbinic Aids to 
Exegesis’ will be generally pronounced to be one of the most 
interesting and valuable in the book. It marks a real advance 
in the branch of study which it commends. Until a compara- 
tively recent date prejudice has been too much at work on both 
sides. Christian scholars have either unduly ignored the assist- 
ance which Rabbinic literature might have given them, or else 
they have collected such data as they could chiefly for polemi- 
cal purposes. And, on the other hand, Jewish scholars have 
retaliated in the same polemical spirit. This, however, has not 
always been the case; for some time past there has been a 
tendency towards better relations. And this essay by the 
Reader in Rabbinic at Cambridge is just what one would wish 
such an essay to be. With such help it will be much easier to 
strike a true balance in the estimate at once of Christianity and 
of the contemporary and later Judaism. Christian writers need 
not be so pedantically scrupulous as they sometimes are in 
insisting upon the verification of dates for every parallel that 
is produced from Judaism. Many years ago a monograph by 
Ritter on Philo and the Palestinian Halacha brought home to 
me how much older a great deal of the Rabbinic material was 
than it might easily seem to be. If the writings of Philo had 
not survived, we should have had to place many a usage and 
many a dictum centuries later than it really was. Of course 
I do not mean that parallels of verified date and those of which 
the date cannot be verified are on the same footing. But I do 
mean that it is often unsafe to reject a parallel altogether only 
on the ground that early evidence for it is not forthcoming. 
The absence of evidence may be a mere accident. We have ~ 
reason to be most grateful to Mr Abrahams for his contribution. 

Prof. Burkitt comes next, with an essay (VII) which is really 
a beautiful piece of writing. Indeed, as I read further in the 
volume I am more and more impressed with its excellence 
simply as literature. Such writers as Dr Burkitt and Dr Inge 
are not easily surpassed. And the excellence in Dr Burkitt’s 
case is of thought as well as of style. He succeeds in blending, 
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as if by a natural gift, ancient and modern, the real and the 
ideal, with perfect flexibility and ease. The style is just suited 
to the subject, ‘The Eschatological Idea in the Gospel’. It is 
most important that this idea should be made really intelligible 
to the modern mind; and if any one can do this, it is Dr Burkitt. 
His essay is really a plea for taking the Eschatology as it stands, 
and looking at it in the light of the historical conditions to which 
it belongs. We live in times of comparatively stable equilibrium ; 
the Gospels were written in an age when everything seemed 
unstable. To live through such a time an unconquerable hope 
was needed. The root of that hope was an intense belief in the 
power and goodness of God. The form given to it was shaped 
partly by circumstances, and partly by ideas inherited from the 
Prophets. The clothing of the idea is symbol, but its essence 
transcends symbol. In the last resort we all have need of it ; 
and the more troubled the age, the greater the need. 

A different type of essay is represented by the next (VIII), 
Dr A. H. McNeile on ‘Our Lord’s Use of the Old Testament’. 
Where Prof. Burkitt gives a bird’s-eye view of his subject, this 
essay is rather a close discussion of detail. In its general 
character as seen in the great amount of definite material 
embodied in it, it reminds us somewhat of No. III. I do not 
think that I know anywhere a treatment of the subject which 
comes so near to being exhaustive. And the spirit of the essay 
—a kind of pietas that breathes through it—is to me very 
attractive. On this side it has affinities to Nos. I] and X. 

Dr Inge, on ‘ The Theology of the Fourth Gospel’, does not 
seem to me to strike so happy a note. I desire to make allowance 
for my own difference of opinion, which is larger in the case of 
this essay than in any of the others. I should wish also to 
recognize the moderation with which in many ways Dr Inge 
states his position. And I would frankly admit that the position 
itself has a considerable vogue at the present time. But to have 
a vogue is one thing, to be hailed as offering ‘a solution’ of a 
difficult problem or series of problems is another. I am afraid 
that as a solution the point of view from which the essay is 
written must be regarded as premature. I at least could not 
assent—I am a long way from assenting—to many of the pro- 
positions, laid down somewhat categorically, on the first page and 
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a half of the essay. As between the point of view represented in 
this essay and that which follows it on ‘ The Historical Value of 
the Fourth Gospel’, I should have no hesitation in choosing. My 
mind also goes back to a welcome sentence in Essay VI. 


‘Most remarkable of all has been the cumulative strength of the 
arguments adduced by Jewish writers favourable to the authenticity of 
the discourses in the Fourth Gospel, especially in relation to the 
circumstances under which they are reported to have been spoken’ 
(p. 181). 


This sentence, with Essay X, seems to me to supply most of what 
is needed by way of corrective. 

I ought not perhaps to express surprise at the element which 
I should deprecate in Dr Inge’s essay, because so much has been 
written of late to a similar effect both in this country and abroad 
—and in a more exaggerated form. Still I associate Dr Inge so 
much with the wholesome resistance to the ideas that culminate 
in Abbé Loisy that I should have thought there would be— 
and, reading between the lines, I think we can see from time to 
time that there is—some difficulty in reconciling the two lines 
of thought with each other. 

I would be far from saying that there are not many points of 
value in the essay; if there were not, it would hardly be by 
Dr Inge. But I do not like to see him crossing over to the 
other benches, and on the way catching so much of the temper 
that seems to haunt them. 

I ought perhaps in fairness to point out that Schmiedel has 
more than once explicitly disclaimed the construction put upon 
his famous language about the ‘ pillar-passages’ on p. 281.2, He 
did not mean to imply that they are the only part of the record 
that could be accepted. 

I have already said incidentally most of what I should desire 
to say about Mr Brooke’s essay (X). Its attitude, as well as the 
details of its treatment, appeal greatly to me. 

Essay XI, by Mr Anderson Scott, on ‘Jesus and Paul’, is 
a really helpful contribution, grappling with the subject at closer 

1 There is a delightful page (p. 132 f) by Canon Scott Holland in the volume 
Jesus or Christ? to which I gladly refer as evidence that I do not stand alone ; and 


I may also point to Dr Gwatkin Early Ch. Hist. pp. 109 ff. 
2 See, for instance, Jesus or Christ? p. 80. 
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quarters and-more along its whole breadth than anything that 
I remember to have seen upon it in English. It seems to me 
both judicious and satisfactory. One might have expected to 
find some reference to the writings of Dr Knowling. 

Prof. Percy Gardner deals with ‘The Speeches of St Paul in 
Acts’ (XII), also in a judicious spirit. The only considerable 
point on which I should be inclined to differ, would be in assign- 
ing a higher historical value to the reports of the speeches at 
Lystra and at Athens. I should do this chiefly because of the 
narrative context in which the speeches are embedded. Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, in particular, has brought out the excellent local colour 
in these narratives. They both go into considerable detail which 
has every appearance of authenticity. The speech at Athens 
links on remarkably well to the surroundings. The existence of 
an altar with the inscription ‘To an unknown God’ is of course 
verified fact; and nothing could be more natural than that the 
Apostle should take a text from it. If Pauline expressions in 
the speech itself cannot be so easily verified, it has to be 
remembered that these two speeches at Lystra and at Athens 
stand alone as addresses delivered directly to Gentile audiences. 
But, even so, there is not a little in common (e.g.) with such 
a passage as Rom. i. 18-32. 


Acts xvii 23 As I... observed 2 Thess. ii 4 all that is called 


the objects of your worship (ce- 
Béiapara). 

What therefore ye worship in 
ignorance (dyvootvres), this set I 
forth unto you. 


God or that is worshipped (cé- 
Bacpa). 

1 Cor. i 21 seeing that in the 
wisdom of God the world through 
its wisdom knew not God, it was 
God’s good pleasure through the 
foolishness of the preaching to save 
them that believe. 

Gal. iv 8 Howbeit at that time, 
not knowing God, ye were in 
bondage to them which by nature 
are no gods, but now that ye have 
come to know God, or rather to be 
known of God (observe the play 
on ‘ knowing’ and ‘not knowing’). 

Cf. 1 Cor. ii 1, ix 14, xi 26; 
Phil. i 17, 18; Col. i 28. 
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Acts xvii 24 dwelleth not in the 
temples made with hands. 

Acts xvii 26 He made of one 
blood every nation of men .. . that 
they should seek God, if haply 
they might feel after Him, and find 
Him. 


Acts xvii 27 though He is not 
far from each one of us. 

Acts xvii 28 as certain even of 
your own poets have said. 


Acts xvii 29 We ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold, or silver, or stone. 


Acts xvii 30 The times of igno- 
rance therefore God overlooked ; 
but now... 


Acts xvii 30 He commandeth 
men that they should all every- 
where repent. 

Acts xvii 31 He hath appointed 
a day, in the which He will judge 
the world in righteousness by the 
man whom He hath ordained ; 
whereof He hath given assurance 
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2 Cor. v 1 wehave...a house 
not made with hands. 

1 Cor. viii 6 There is one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we unto Him. 

Rom. i 19 that which may be 
known of God is manifest in them ; 
for God manifested it unto them. 

Col. i 16 all things have been 
created through Him, and unto 
Him. 

Cf. Rom. i 19, 20. 


1 Cor. ix 20, 21 To the Jews 
I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain Jews ... to them that are 
without law, as without law... 
that I might gain them that are 
without law. 

Rom. i 22, 23 Professing them- 
selves to be wise, they became 
fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God for the like- 
ness of an image of corruptible 
man, and of birds, and fourfooted 
beasts, and creeping things. 

Rom. iii 21, 25,26 But now apart 
from the law a righteousness of 
God hath been manifested . . . to 
shew His righteousness, because of 
the passing over of the sins done 
aforetime in the forbearance of 
God ; for the shewing, I say, of 
His righteousness at this present 
season. ... 

1 Thess. i 9 how ye turned 
unto God from idols, to serve a 
living and true God. 

Rom. ii 16 in the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of 
men, according to my gospel, by 
Jesus Christ. 

1 Thess. i 10 to wait for His 
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unto all men, in that He hath Son from heaven, whom He 

raised Him from the dead. raised from the dead, even Jesus 
which delivereth us from the 
wrath to come. 

Eph. i 19, 20 according to that 
working of the strength of His 
might which He wrought in 
Christ, when He raised Him from 
the dead. 

It will be seen that in the above there is not a little that is 
distinctively Pauline. The parts of the speech which cannot be 
so described are of the nature of commonplaces in the con- 
troversy between Jew and Gentile; and we may be pretty sure 
that St Paul made use of these, when the occasion called for 
them, though he may have given them a turn of his own. 

On the whole I am afraid that I could not describe this essay 
as ‘closely studied’ in the sense in which the words would be 
conspicuously true of some other essays in the volume. Too 
much use seems to me to be made of vague impressions and 
probabilities, some of which I cannot recognize as probabilities 
at all. For instance, in a note on the ‘bishops and deacons’ of 
Phil. i 1, we are left with a choice between supposing that the 
words are an ‘early insertion’ or that what was admissible in 
A.D. 63 was not admissible in A.D. 58. 

By far the most important thing in the whole essay is an 
incidental paragraph on the subject of Inspiration. It will be 
well to give this as it stands. 


‘From the present point of view the question of the inspiration or 
non-inspiration of a book is not primary. For how does divine inspira- 
tion act upon a writer? In two ways: first by strengthening and 
intensifying his natural powers, and second, by producing in him what 
W. James has called an uprush of the sub-conscious. I should prefer 
to call the last an inrush of the super-conscious. It makes a man 
a vehicle of deep-lying forces, so that he builds better than he knows. 
He may think that he is writing for a society, or even for an. individual, 
when he is really writing for future ages, and to meet needs of which 
he is unconscious’ (p. 417). 


The appeal to the subconscious is, I venture to think, fraught 
with great promise, not only in this but in many other directions. 
It happens, by a coincidence, that Iam myself having recourse to 
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it for another purpose at the present time. But on this subject of 
inspiration, I fully believe with Dr Gardner that it opens out new 
vistas ; and I am very grateful to him for the form which he has 
given to his statement. The essay would have been well worth 
publishing, if it had contained nothing else. 

My impression is that the author of the next essay (XIII), on 
‘The Present State of the Synoptic Problem’, is rather burdened 
—and even perhaps a little overburdened—by the extent of his 
own learning. He knows all the ins and outs of this most intricate 
problem, especially in the forms which it has assumed on the 
continent, though not quite so completely (I am inclined to think) 
in its ramifications nearer home. However this may be, his 
knowledge is exceedingly great, and it has the great merit of 
being both sound and exact. Neither is his presentation of it 
really wanting in lucidity. And yet there are, as it seems to me, 
some drawbacks to the essay. I will specify three. 

1. In the first place, I cannot help regretting the decision, to 
which the author explains that he has come, to dispense entirely 
with footnotes. No doubt to give them would have added no 
slight labour to a task that was already very laborious. But the 
value of the essay would have been at least doubled; in the case 
of one like myself it would have been more than doubled. 

I suppose that I have on the whole a fair knowledge of the work 
that has been done upon the Synoptic Problem. But, unfortu- 
nately, I have not the art of making rotes or keeping references. 
The consequence is that, although in reading Mr Latimer Jackson’s 
essay I distinctly remember to have seen somewhere the state- 
ments to which he refers, I cannot lay my finger upon the reference, 
and I know that to find it would take a great deal of time and 
trouble and that the search would perhaps be baffled altogether 
in the end. Allthe struggle would have been saved if Mr Jackson 
had only set down the reference while he had it under his hand. 

Here is a case in point. After remarking that the titles (xara 
Ma0@aiov, xara Mdpxor) were prefixed by others, and do not pro- 
ceed from the Evangelists themselves, Mr Jackson goes on to say, 

‘We remark an ambiguity; the word might mean “‘as used by”, 
might point to the work based on the teaching of him whose name was 
associated with it, or might imply direct authorship. This last inter- 
pretation must be adopted ; those who prefixed the titles regarded, and 
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meant to indicate, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John as authors of the 
works which set forth the one Gospel. Whether they were right in 
their opinion is quite another matter’ (p. 427). 

I know that I have seen the common view on this subject 
challenged; and it may perhaps be rightly challenged; there 
may be evidence forthcoming, from the papyri or otherwise, for 
the use of xard in the sense of authorship. But I cannot lay my 
hands on the passage. I am not sure that, if I could, I should at 
once assent entirely to the new view. Even if there are examples 
of the use of xard of direct authorship, I should still think that the 
choice of it in this connexion (in preference to imé) was determined 
by a recollection, conscious or unconscious, of the primitive mean- 
ing of the word eayyéAvov—so that the whole phrase meant, not 
exactly ‘the Gospel as used by Matthew ’, &c., but the Gospel ‘in 
the version of’ Matthew and the rest. 

I would not be so unreasonable as to expect a reference for 
everything. What I should like to see would be a judicious 
selection. References are not necessary on major points, which 
are matter of common knowledge. There are many cases which 
are amply met by the insertion of a name, or names, in a bracket, 
as is done in the essay. It is really the little, unfamiliar, out of 
the way statements that the reader should be put in a position to 
verify and follow up. I must ask to be forgiven if I preach what 
I do not always practise. When I do not, the reason is usually 
that which I have given above, the difficulty of laying one’s 
hand upon a reference as one is writing. But I imagine that 
Mr Latimer Jackson is more methodical thanIam. Therefore 
I shall venture to hope that, in the new edition which I hope will 
soon be called for, there may be given, not a full array of foot- 
notes, which would disturb the print too much, but a page or two 
of references on these smaller points as a kind of appendix at 
the end. 

2. The next drawback of which I seem to be aware in the 
essay, is that (as I have already hinted) it does not quite do justice 
to the work that has been done in this country. It is natural 
enough that the recent brilliant studies by Harnack and Well- 
hausen have thrown this work somewhat into the shade. But ‘it 
could hardly be said to-day that the foundations of Synoptic 
study have not yet been laid in England’ (p. 434) is at lcast 
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a case of the figure Hotes. It might have been a fair statement 
fifteen years ago, but scarcely less than that. Mr Rushbrooke’s 
Synopticon goes back to the year 1880. Dr Arthur Wright’s 
valuable publications begin (I think) in 1896. The first edition of 
Sir John Hawkins’s Horae Synopticae is dated 1899. The second 
edition of that most admirable work (which I know to be as 
highly appreciated in Germany as it is here) has just appeared ; 
and the fact that a second edition is called for is a proof that 
British students have for some time past not been idle. I should 
admit perhaps that one needs to have a sieve at hand when one is 
drawing upon the cornucopia of Dr E. A. Abbott's Diatessarica 
(from 1900 onwards, at the present time in seven volumes, the 
later especially of great value, and still incomplete). But it is 
indeed a cornucopia. In 1907 Mr W. C. Allen produced his 
Commentary on St Matthew which is full of close, independent, 
first-hand criticism. And now within the last few weeks, almost 
simultaneously with Sir John Hawkins’s second edition, we 
have another very sterling and substantial work in Part II of 
Dr Stanton’s Gospels as Historical Documents. Other things 
might have been mentioned, but these are enough. I would take 
upon myself to say that for the ten years preceding the first of 
Harnack’s well-known Beitrdge the work done in this country 
had not been a whit behind that done in Germany, but even 
superior to it in sound, cautious, and really progressive method. 
3. I would not say that the essay is really deficient in per- 
spective. When it comes to such summings-up as on pp. 451, 
454f, the perspective seems to me to be quite right; the facts 
are put in their place with proper shades and degrees of gradation. 
And the results, as stated on these pages, are hopeful and encourag- 
ing—perhaps as hopeful and encouraging as I fully believe they 
should be. But I cannot say as much as this for the essay as 
a whole. It is in view of this that the writer seems to me to be 
oppressed by the multiplicity and complexity of the problems to 
be solved, and the comparatively little way that has been made 
towards the solution of some of them. One might almost think 
sometimes that his temperament was naturally rather despondent 
than sanguine. But I suspect that there is something rather more 
in it than a matter of temperament. It seems to me that the 
perspective which is so well observed on the pages I have specified 
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is not equally observed all through. It is just the greatest and 
the most fundamental problems that are nearest to their solution ; 
and it is just these which arouse hope and a certain confidence. 
If we were to treat all questions as of equal value, and all failures 
to solve them as equally significant, then I admit that the outlook 
might seem depressing. But I cannot help thinking that the 
depressing appearance is partly—and even largely—caused by 
the fact that a good many of the questions that are often put are 
really insoluble ; the data for solving them are insufficient ; and 
it would really be better that they should not be put at all, or 
only in the way of irresponsible speculation. On the questions 
that matter most I believe that the progress made, or in process 
of being made, is really great, and that a few more years will see 
a large amount of consensus all along the line. 

I hope Mr Latimer Jackson will not think me captious in the 
criticism I have been making. I have a very sincere respect for 
his essay. I admire both the knowledge and the effort after 
exactness and due circumspection of statement that have gone 
towards its making. I value it greatly, and shall hope to derive 
_ much instruction from it. But I have thought it right to point 
out how it might have been more valuable still. 

When Dr James H. Moulton writes on ‘ New Testament Greek’ 
(XIV), we know that we are in the hands of a master of his 
subject ; and the essay is really like that of a master. It is full 
of points and is thoroughly interesting, though it does not aim at 

being exhaustive in the same way that some previous essays may 
' be said to do. Ofcourse some subjects admit of this more than 
others; and a certain relative exhaustiveness is part of the special 
merit, e. g., of Mr Latimer Jackson, Dr McNeile, and—with due 
allowance for proportion—we may add, of Mr Stanley A. Cook. 
But Dr Moulton’s treatment of his subject is quite in place, and 
(so far as I am competent to judge) altogether to be commended. 
I have no special questions or criticisms to raise; and, as I have 
taken up a good deal of space and time already, I may be perhaps 
allowed to pass on. In doing so I may perhaps just say that on 
personal grounds I am glad to see the opinion of scholars coming 
round—for it is really a coming round—as to the meaning of 
dabjxn in Heb. ix 16f. I always used to be sceptical as to the 
meaning ‘covenant’, even when it-was most in fashion. 

VOL. XI. ' N 
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- For similar reasons I may also be brief in speaking of 
Mr Valentine-Richards on ‘New Testament Textual Criticism’ 
(XV). This too (but in a rather different way) seems to be 
a thoroughly workmanlike essay, in which the treatment is 
appropriate to the subject-matter. The essay does not aim at 
great fullness, It contains a rapid survey of the history of the 
subject brought down to the present time. I am glad to see that 
Mr Valentine-Richards receives the results (so far as they have yet 
appeared) of Freiherr von Soden’s great work with what I should 
call judicious reserve. 

The most notable omission in the essay is rather, I suppose, 
a misfortune than a fault. There is no mention, so far as I have 
noticed, of Mr C. H. Turner. I never think it fair to lay stress on 
things that may have come in at the last moment. I do not doubt 
that a volume like the present must have been a long time upon the 
stocks ; and I can well believe that, at the time when Mr Valentine- 
Richards was correcting his proofs, the able article on the Text 
of the New Testament in Murray’s ///ustrated Bible Dictionary 
(published in 1908) had not come in his way. Still less could 
one expect this of the series that is still coming out in the 
JOURNAL. 

The volume is naturally closed by an essay on ‘ The Religious 
Value of the Bible’, which breathes all the mitis sapientia of 
Dr Swete. We are led to infer that this essay was added, 
apparently rather at the last moment, to fill a place unavoid- 
ably left vacant by another contributor. The essay is not only 
characteristic of its author, but it may be said to be also character- 
istic of the present day and of the book as a whole. It shews 
that wide tolerance and open-minded recognition of good from all 
sides which marks the age to which we belong. There is one 
passage in particular which I should like to quote, 


‘The Gospels exhibit this pattern, and it is this which gives them 
a religious value that even in the Bible itself is unique. No criticism, 
whether of the sources of the Gospels or of their historical details, can 
greatly affect their value in this respect. It is independent of our 
acceptance of the miracles, That it can even survive an abandonment 
of the Catholic Doctrine of the Person of Christ, or a refusal to analyse 
the impression which the Gospels convey upon that subject, may be seen 
from the earlier lectures of Adolf Harnack’s What is Christianity? No 
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more enthusiastic appreciation of the religious value of the Gospel life 
of Jesus can be found than in that remarkable book, which is never- 
theless written from the standpoint of a Christology that can satisfy no 
Catholic Christian’ (p. 550). 

Would that have been written so lately as ten years ago, even by 
Dr Swete? And is it not a clear gain that it should be written, 
in a representative volume, now? Dr Swete is the last person in 
the world to be suspected of disloyalty or reckless concession ; 
and yet the words are his, and I do not doubt that they would be 
endorsed heartily by his colleagues, 

That is the temper of Cambridge ; and it is also the temper of 
Oxford, and (I think I may add) of enlightened opinion in this 
country generally. We do not intend to let the anchor drag loose 
from our own moorings; but we do intend to welcome that which 
is good, from whatever quarter it may come; and we shall judge 
those who differ from us, not merely on party lines, but on the 
extent to which the opinions which they express commend them- 
selves to reason and conscience." 

W. SANDAY. 


1 In a volume that has passed under so many expert eyes it is rather surprising 
to come across such forms as ‘underly’ (p, 78), ‘ unitie d’esprit’ (p. 442). ‘ Father 
Hughes Vincent’ (for ‘Hugues’, p. 60) is an accident that might happen to 
any one. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


V. THE LANGUAGES OF THE EARLY CHURCH: (B) SYRIAC 
AND THE FIRST SYRIAC GOSPELS. 


How predominantly Greek was Christianity, during the first 
century of its history, we learnt in the earlier pages of the last 
chapter. The Aramaic of Palestine, we there saw, if it was the 
most serious rival of Greek, yet made singularly little show even 
in the most primitive Christian literature : outside Palestine it had 
apparently no history, and was not even the direct ancestor of 
the great Syriac-speaking church, which was developed, almost 
as entirely as Latin Christianity, out of Greek, and derived its 
New Testament, just as did Latin Christendom, by translation 
from the Greek original. 

But the case can be put more strongly still. Although the 
proclamation of’ the Gospel may have reached the Syriac- 
speaking peoples of Mesopotamia and the Latin-speaking peoples 
of the West early in the second century, it is hardly before the 
beginning of the third that we come upon definite traces of 
versions even of the Gospels in the vernacular languages. It 
would seem that something of the reluctance which the Jewish 
Church had experienced in the face of any interference with the 
prerogative of its Hebrew Scriptures, made itself felt within the © 
Christian Church in regard to its Greek Bible. Greek seems 


1 There is, on the other hand, every reason to think that the Old Testament 
of the Peshitta is not only the original Old Testament of the Syriac Church but 
is actually earlier than the Syriac Church itself. The former conclusion is indicated 
by the agreement of all Old Testament citations in Syriac writings, however 
early their date, with the Peshitta; the latter by the Hebrew and even Jewish 
colouring of the Peshitta of the Old Testament. Apart from some traces in the 
Prophets of what may be later Christian revision from the Greek, the Peshitta 
is a translation not of the LXX but of the Hebrew, and of the Hebrew as 
understood and interpreted by Jews. See Burkitt Early Eastern Christianity (1904) 
PP- 79-73. 
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in fact to have remained the organ of worship, and therefore 
of the public and official reading of the Scriptures, even in 
communities where the majority of the members must have 
carried on their daily mutual intercourse in other tongues. 
Greek was the ancestral language of the Christian propaganda, 
the language in which Rome in the West and Edessa in the 
East had received the faith from Syria or Asia Minor: and 
the conservatism with which men naturally cherish their religious 
inheritance would defer as long as possible the change which 
ultimately was seen to be inevitable, when the liturgy came 
to be offered, and the sacred books to be read, no longer in 
Greek but in the vernacular Latin or Syriac. And if we want 
any further specific explanation of what is after all a very 
natural feature in the Christian life of the second century, we 
may find another and probably not less potent cause for the 
continued adherence of the outlying churches to the Greek 
language, in the consideration that Greek alone provided the 
means of common intercourse between all the families of the 
Christian Society. At no period perhaps of Christian history 
has sustained interchange of counsel and experience been more 
strongly felt as a theoretical need, and more fully worked out as 
a practical policy, than in the second half of the second century. 
When Polycarp of Smyrna visited Anicetus of Rome, to confer 
with him about the Easter difficulty which divided the Roman 
and the Asian churches ; when Hegesippus the Palestinian made 
it his business to ‘mix with numerous bishops’ and communities 
—among them are specially named those of Rome and Corinth— 
and found the same scriptural teaching ‘in every episcopal 
succession and in every city’; when Abercius of Hieropolis in 
Phrygia travelled as far as Rome in the West and as far as 
Nisibis in the East, and was everywhere accompanied by the 
same faith, the same sacraments, and the same scriptures ; when 
Melito of Sardis ‘went up to the East and reached the scene 
where our religion was wrought and taught’?: it was through 
a common use, on the part of both hosts and guests, of the 
mother tongue of Christendom, that such conferences could be 
held or their results recorded. Similarly if a Christian writer 


1 Polycarp in Iren. Ep. ad Vict. Rom.ap. Eus. H. E.v 24: Hegesippus and Melito 
in Eus. HE. iv 22 and 26: for Abercius see Lightfoot’s Jgnatius i 476-485. 
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of the same period, wherever his own home or whatever his 
native language, wished to address himself to the theological 
public at large, it was only through a Greek medium that he 
could reach them: the educated Christian understood Greek 
everywhere, and Irenaeus and Hippolytus composed their 
treatises for his benefit. Even the creator of Latin Christian 
literature, Tertullian himself, was practised Greek scholar enough 
to write on occasion in that language: the de Baptismo and 
de Spectaculis were published in Greek as well as in Latin, 
the lost books de Ecstasi in Greek only. On the other hand 
the uneducated Christian! was probably as a rule unable to read 
at all, and his needs for a generation or two may well have been 
satisfied by an oral interpretation into the vernacular, such as the 
Jewish Church of Palestine had provided for its Aramaic- 
speaking population in the time of Christ. 

With this conception of the facts it entirely agrees that the 
first Syriac Gospel should have been not official and perhaps 
not even orthodox: Tatian’s Diatessaron or ‘Harmony of the 
Four’ was, as we shall see (p. 199), earlier than any version of 
the separate Gospels. 

But if the rendering of the New Testament into even the 
primary non-Greek languages of the ancient world, Latin and 
Syriac, was effected so reluctantly and so late, it seems at first 
sight to follow that the value of Greek evidence for the text 
of the New Testament is proportionately enhanced in value and 
the evidence of the versions proportionately depreciated. 

And in fact the most eminent editors of the Greek Testament, 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the beginning of 
the twentieth, have practically built their text on Greek evidence 
alone. At first indeed it could hardly have been otherwise : 
what the scholars of the Renaissance recovered for Western 
Europe was naturally the Greek New Testament as found in 
Greek MSS and kept in living use by the Greek Church. No 
editor before Bishop Fell (1675) mentioned the versions on his 
title-page: no scholar before Richard Simon (1690) devoted to 
them a separate and special enquiry.' Bentley (1720), among 


1 Fell ‘Accesserunt ... variantes lectiones ex plus 100 MSS codicibus et antiquis 
versionibus collectae’: Simon Histoire critique des versions du Nouveau Testament. 


For fuller details I may refer to my article ‘New Testament, Text of,’ in Murray’s 
Concise Bible Dictionary pp. 589 ff. 
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older critics, was the one to set most store on the evidence of 
a version: for he claimed that it was possible to restore the 
original text by a comparison of the Greek of Origen and the 
Latin of St Jerome, and that between these two the agreement 
would be found to be so close that ‘there will scarce be two 
hundred places’ where they would differ, and where therefore 
the true reading could be in doubt. Bentley’s plan of a parallel 
Greek and Latin text—the Latin being still that of St Jerome’s 
Vulgate—was carried into effect by Lachmann (1842-1850), 
though Lachmann no longer claimed that the result was the 
original text of the apostles, but only the earliest ascertainable 
text, that of the fourth century. Since Lachmann, however, 
editors have been dazzled by the glamour of the discovery of 
the two great Greek MSS, and have been in consequence too 
much occupied in debating the relative merits of the earlier and 
later Greek evidence to pay much real attention to the versions. 
8 was first known, B was first accurately known, in the sixties 
of the last century. Tischendorf' was specially concerned to 
maintain the superior merits of &, his own discovery: Hort 
(1881) was the prophet of codex B.2 Of von Soden’s great 
undertaking only volume I (Prolegomena pp. 1-1648) has yet 
appeared: but the fundamental principles on which in effect he 
sets aside the earliest versions are already sketched.® 

Of the first of these three great critics not much need here be 
said. Tischendorf’s text is, in my own opinion, right in many 
places where the text of Hort is wrong: but it is right, as it 
were, rather because a sort of divining instinct, the result of his 
long acquaintance with his material, led him to the truth, than 
because he had really, at least in the sense that Hort and 
von Soden have done, argued out his principles. 

Hort was the last and perhaps the ablest of a long line of 
editors of the Greek Testament, commencing in the eighteenth 
century, who very tentatively at first, but quite ruthlessly in the 


1 Novum Testamentum Graece ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit, apparatum 
criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit, commentationem isagogicam practexuit 
Constantinus Tischendorf: editio octava critica maior, 1864-1872 (prolegomena by 
Gregory 1884-1894). 

2 The New Testament in the original Greek: the text revised by B. F. Westcott and 
F. J. A. Hort (vol. i text, vol. ii [by Hort] introduction and appendix), 1881. 

3 See below p. 186. 
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end, threw over the later in favour of the earlier Greek MSS: 
and that issue will never have to be tried again. In Hort’s 
hands this preference for the earlier MSS was pushed to its most 
extreme form, and came to mean an almost exclusive reliance 
on the two earliest of all, B and &. Where internal evidence 
was Clear, the results were almost uniformly favourable (so he 
argued) to NB, and, if these differed from one another, to B: 
the presumption drawn from these clearer cases might then be 
legitimately extended to those perhaps more numerous instances 
where internal evidence, taken alone, spoke with an uncertain 
sound. Once more it is not likely that posterity will disown 
either the method on which Hort worked or up to a certain 
point his conclusions: B, as it is the oldest, so it is also the most 
valuable of our Greek MSS. But while we follow Hort so far, 
we cannot help feeling that his attack and defence is primarily 
concerned—so strong was still the praciudicium in favour of the 
Received Text—with the issue as between B and the Receptus, 
and not with the further issue as between B and the so-called 
‘Western’ authorities, Greek, Latin, and Syriac. This is the 
real problem before the textual critics of our generation: thirty 
years ago it was hardly yet mature. Even the material was not 
so full then as it is to-day: the Sinai Syriac Gospels, for instance, 
were still unknown.' Nevertheless, we owe to the insight of 
Hort some most important preliminary steps, which have cleared 
the ground in relation to the ‘ Western’ text and made further 
advance possible. In the classification of documents he identified, 
by means of the evidence of St Cyprian, the first stratum of 
the Old Latin version in the ‘African’ MSS 2 and e. In the 
construction of the text he went beyond any previous editor by 
following, in certain striking cases, the sole authority of ‘Western’ 
witnesses. It is true that these cases are limited to the last three 
chapters of St Luke, that in all of them the ‘ Western’ text gives 
a shorter reading than the rest, and that the omitted words, 
though their genuineness is given up, are still retained within 


1 Prof. Burkitt has pointed out (Encyclopaedia Biblica iv 4990 n. 3) that Hort’s 
most decisive instance of the excellence of ‘ subsingular’ readings of B, the various 
references to the cock-crowing in St Mark’s account of Peter’s denials (xiv 30, 68, 


72: Introduction § 323), now turns out to be exactly reproduced in the Sinai 
Syriac. 
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double brackets in Westcott and Hort’s printed text.’ It is true 
also that one Greek MS, the codex Bezae, is found among the 
authorities which omit; and perhaps Hort would not have 
deferred even in these instances to Western authority, if the 
Latin MSS had not found some Greek support, for we have 
already seen that he would rather postulate a primitive corruption 
than admit that the true text of Apoc. iii 1,7 had been preserved 
in a Latin father alone.? To Hort in fact D ranks as a primary 
witness ; the Old Latin and the Old Syriac do not, but are called 
in only to bear testimony to one or other of two variants in the 
Greek. But D, however valuable in company with other 
witnesses, has far too large a personal equation to be a safe 
guide by itself: and if Hort regarded D as the most representa- 
tive (because the chief Greek) Western witness, it is perhaps 
hardly wonderful that he concluded ‘bold licence of treatment’ 
‘paraphrase’ and ‘readiness to adopt extraneous matter’ to be 
the characteristics of the Western text. Yet the reader may 
be reminded that in the last preceding article of this series we 
had occasion to discuss five variae lectiones in the Gospels where 
the Western witnesses gave what was apparently the truest but 
in any case the shortest reading.* 

Those who view, as we have been trying to do, the problem 
of the New Testament text from a historical and chronological 
standpoint, cannot fail to be conscious of the gap between the 
end of the second century—bchind which date we have admitted 
that the evidence of the versions does not carry us—and the 
beginning of the fourth, the earliest date assigned to the MS on 
which Hort’s text is based: and of course Hort himself admits, 
and it was even then undeniable, that ‘the most widely spread 
text of Ante-Nicene times’ was the Western. The discovery, 
since Hort wrote, of a papyrus leaf containing most of the first 

1 These ‘ Western Non-Interpolations’—to adopt the rather cumbrous phrase 
by which Hort means to indicate that all other texts are interpolated and that the 
Western alone is free from interpolation—are the following: Luc. xxii 19 b 20; 
xxiv 35; 64; 12; 366; 40; 515; 525: the authorities which omit are D and 
the five Old Latin MSS a be ff / (besides 7 in the only one of the eight passages 


where it is extant), supported sometimes by the Old Syriac and once (xxiv 51 6) 
by the first hand of &. 


® J. T.S. x (April 1909) pp. 373, 374- 
5 Luc. xii 14, xvii 29, xix 38: Marc. xi 9, 10: Jo. xii 13. Only in Luc. xii 14 
did D give the short reading. 
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chapter of St Matthew in a text closely agreeing, even in spelling 
of proper names, with the text of B,! may be fairly held to carry 
back the whole B text of the Gospels into the third century. 
But against this must be set the defection of the two earliest 
witnesses—the only version, in fact, and the only father, earlier 
than Origen—whose support he claimed. The version of Lower 
or Northern Egypt, called Memphitic or Coptic or Bohairic in 
the nomenclature of different scholars, is the version that ‘ can be 
pronounced’ most ‘extensively non-Western’ (§ 177): and the 
greater part of it ‘cannot well be later than the second century’ 
(§ 120). Recent research, however, tends to bring this version 
down to the time of Cyril of Alexandria (with whose text it 
rather closely agrees), if not indeed later still Again, Clement 
of Alexandria is the only writer earlier than Origen to whom 
Hort can appeal to shew that ‘many non-Western readings... 
were in existence by the end of the second century’ (§ 160). 
But the careful examination of Clement’s Biblical text by 
Mr Barnard, together with the illuminating summary of results 
prefixed to it by Prof. Burkitt, has taught us that Clement's 
‘many non-Western readings’ are a vanishing quantity, and that 
his real affinities are rather with the Old Latin and the Old 
Syriac.* 

It is tolerably clear then that if the exclusive credit of the 
Greek MSS is to be saved, and the older versions and fathers 
are to be still refused rank as primary witnesses to the text, some 
further explanation of obvious prima facie difficulties must be 
given : and this is exactly what Freiherr von Soden ‘ has attempted 
todo. Von Soden rules out the unsupported testimony of the 
Old Latin and Old Syriac as remorselessly as Hort himself: 
he approaches his subject from the side of the Greek MSS more 


1 Grenfell and Hunt Oxyrhynchus Papyri i [1898] p. 4. 

2 See especially the article by the Italian scholar, Prof. Guidi, in the Gottingen 
Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1889. 

8 The Biblical Text of Clement of Alexandria in the Four Gospels and the Acts, by 
P. M. Barnard, with Introduction by F. C. Burkitt: Cambridge ‘ Texts and Studies’ 
V 1899. 

4 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in threr diltesten erreichbaren Textgestalt, 
hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte von Dr Theol. Hermann Freiherr von 
Soden. Berlin: I i (1902), ii (1906), iii (1907). In describing von Soden's position 
{ have derived much assistance from Mr Valentine-Richards’s brief but clear sketch, 
Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909) pp. 525-539- 
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exclusively than even Hort, or Tischendorf, or any other of the 
nineteenth-century ‘editors: but he sees that the inconvenient 
evidence of the versions has to be explained somehow, and, 
unsatisfactory as his explanation is, it at least recognizes the 
existence of the difficulty. 

In von Soden’s terminology the ‘ Western’ text disappears 
entirely. Following out the scanty indications contained in 
St Jerome, he first looks for the recensions carried out by Hesy- 
chius at Alexandria and by Lucian at Antioch. The latter he 
finds in the ‘Syrian revision’ of Hort; and as this became 
ultimately the Received Text, he labels it K for Kowyj. So far 
he agrees with previous editors: and though from this point he 
separates himself from Hort’s notation, it is possible that he will 
find some support for his further view that our specially Egyptian 
witnesses, from the end of the third century onwards, B and & 
included, represent the otherwise unknown recension of Hesy- 
chius (H for ‘Hovxios), But Jerome also speaks of the ‘ codices 
Adamantii’, MSS preserving the New Testament text of Origen, 
as those which he himself elected to follow ; and it can scarcely 
- be doubted that it was in the library of Caesarea, where the 
traditions of Origen were maintained by Pamphilus and Eusebius, 
that he saw and used the codices in question. A third form of 
text therefore emerges in Palestine (I for “lepoodAvpa); and 
though we have no such direct evidence for it in our extant 
Greek MSS as we have for the other two, we have a number 
of clues to its character in the repeated agreements of the Old 
Latin and Old Syriac, the bilingual codex Bezae, and the two 
Greek families headed respectively by the cursives 1 and 13 
(the Ferrar Group). So far this text would appear to be our 
old friend the ‘Western’ text under another name: but as it is 
an essential part of the theory that the I-text owes its existence 
to the labours of Origen and his followers, and is therefore 
posterior to the Old Latin and probably to the Old Syriac, it 
follows that readings to which only these versions testify can 
have had no place in it. 

I and H and K are therefore three _ editions of 
the text, all made by about the year 300 A.D.: I-H-K, on the 
other hand, is the fundamental text, which, by comparison of 
these three editions, can be restored as the original basis of all 
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of them ; and this common basis cannot of course be later than 
the third century and may well be earlier. 

But the evidence of the most ancient versions is not always 
in agreement with this resultant I-H-K text: and it might be 
natural therefore to suppose that by comparison of I-H-K with 
the Old Latin and Old Syriac we could mount to a still higher 
stage in an I-H-K-L-S text. Only that would mean the 
admission of non-Greek evidence, and this von Soden is as 
determined as Hort to exclude from final consideration. His 
escape from the dilemma is ingenious: but on this side at least 
of the Channel he has found few to follow him, and the evidence 
of history, broadly considered, appears to be fatal to his theory. 
Tatian is the name by which he conjures away all opposing 
forces: the influence of the Diatessaron, according to him, 
accounts for practically every reading in the Gospels where 
versions or fathers older than Origen venture to differ from the 
I-H-K text. But the Diatessaron is known to us in history 
through its connexion with the Syriac Church: and it is of the 
origin and early progress of Syriac Christianity that we have in 
this chapter to speak. 


The conquests of Alexander had reached eastwards as far as 
the Indus, and a veneer of Hellenism was thereby spread over 
the whole of Western and West-Central Asia. But beyond the 
Euphrates Greek influences were not given time to penetrate 
very deep below the surface: as early as the middle of the third 
century B.C. the conterminous kingdoms of the Seleucidae— 
whose dominions had included Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Persia 
—and of the Bactrians—who represented Greek civilization in 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, and the Punjab—began to be pushed 
apart from one another by the successful revolt of the Parthians. 
Before the Christian era, the Parthian empire had acquired the 
whole ground from the Euphrates to the Hindu Kush, and had 
confronted on equal terms the advancing empire of the Romans. 
Mesopotamia (the country, that is, between the Euphrates on the 
west and the Tigris on the east), and the mountainous kingdom 
of Armenia to the north of it, formed during several centuries the 
debateable ground between the two empires, and belonged to 
the sphere of influence now of the one, now of the other. In the 
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second century A.D. the Romans gradually obtained a definite 
footing beyond the Euphrates, where that river makes an immense 
half-circle as it first approaches, and then recedes from, Antioch . 
and the Mediterranean. Within this arc were situated Carrhae, 
the scene of Crassus’s defeat by the Parthians in 53 B.C., Edessa, 
the capital of the first Christian State, and Nisibis, the great 
frontier fortress which marked the limit of the eastern travels of 
Abercius of Hieropolis.!. The substitution of Persian for Parthian 
rule in A.D. 226 seemed for some time to make little difference 
in the situation; and indeed the results of the conquests of 
Diocletian and Galerius at the end of the third century represent 
the high-water mark of Roman advance. But in the fourth 
century the Persian State gradually re-asserted its power, and 
began to press the Roman boundaries steadily backwards till in 
363 Mesopotamia was divided between the two empires, Nisibis 
becoming Persian while Edessa remained Roman. 

The dominating movement of early Christianity had been 
towards the West: Antioch, Ephesus, Rome, these were the 
successive head-quarters of the Apostles and centres of evange- 
lization. St Paul would not have admitted a racial or geographical 
any more than a social limit to the preaching of Christianity : 
slaves equally with freemen, barbarian and Scythian as well as 
Jew and Greek, were to share of right in the good news of the 
Gospel. But in his own practice the. ideal which he set himself 
to translate into fact was rather the proclamation of the Gospel 
message from one end of the Roman dominions to the other, 
from Jerusalem to Spain: and the direction which the Apostle 
of the Gentiles thus gave to the first Christian missions anticipated, 
if it did not rather itself go far to fix, the course of Christian 
history. Yet Jewries of no less importance lay on other sides of 
Palestine. Alexandria did indeed enter, though at a relatively 
late moment, into the main current of Church life. But beyond 
the eastern limits of the empire, Josephus tells us that across 
the Euphrates there had been since the Captivity and were still 
in his own day ‘countless myriads’ of Jews, ‘exceeding all 
reckoning’.* Of especial importance would be the settlements 
in the great towns of Babylon on the lower Euphrates, and 

1 See above p, 181. 2? Col. iii 11. 
3 Josephus Antiguitates XI v 2. 
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Seleucia-Ctesiphon on the lower Tigris. That some of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision should have turned their steps 
thitherwards was almost inevitable: and tradition connects the 
names of Thomas, Thaddaeus, and Simon the Cananaean, with 
India, Parthia, or Mesopotamia. The Greek legends indeed of 
the preaching of Simon among the Parthians and at Babylon 
are too vague or too late to secure credit: but the Syriac Acts of 
Fudas Thomas, which place the labours and martyrdom of the 
apostle in India, and the Syriac Teaching of Addai which con- 
nects the same Judas Thomas, as well as Thaddaeus, with the 
church of Edessa, are both of them documents of the third 
century. For St Thomas in Parthia there is also Greek authority 
in Eusebius (1, £. iii 1), and it is probable that the authority 
is not merely that of the historian, but that the quotation from 
Origen extends back over the whole enumeration of the missionary 
spheres of the chief apostles.? 

It will be noted that the further east we go, the weaker the 
testimony. For India we have only the Acts of Thomas: and 
though these have at least one point of contact with real history 
in the name of king Gundaphorus, they are highly coloured by 
Encratite Gnosticism. But Syriac Gnosticism of the school, for 
instance, of Bardesanes of Edessa was in close touch with 
oriental influences, and it is possible that the Indian setting of 
the story was borrowed wholesale from a Buddhist model.? For 
Parthia the evidence is somewhat stronger: yet, whatever degree 
of truth may underlie the ‘tradition’ cited by Origen (or Euse- 
bius), it is certain that we cannot point to any known evidence 
of the continuous existence of a Christian Church under the 
Parthians: and indeed, a century of Persian domination elapses 
before the first traces emerge of Christian organization or Christian 
literature. At the council of Nicaea, one bishop, ‘ John of Persia’, 
was present from those regions: the Homilies of Aphraates, ‘the 


1 pév, ds  wapddoas mepiéxer, TMapdiay eiAnyxev [then follows informa- 
tion about Andrew, John, Peter, and Paul]. radra 'Npryéver nara ev rpity 
Tay cic THN FENECIN EZHCHTIKON elpnra. The Latin of Rufinus inserts ‘ Matthaeus 
Aethiopiam, Bartholomaeus Indiam citeriorem’. [Add for St Thomas in Parthia 
the Clementine Recognitions ix 29, and Cotelier’s note ad loc.} 

2 So von Gutschmid Die Kénigsnamen in, den apocryphen Apostelgeschichten, 
Rheinisches Museum fir Philologie, N. F. xix 161; followed by Lipsius ‘Acts of 
Apostles (Apocryphal)’ in the Dictionary of Christian Biography i 23. 
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Persian sage’, are dated A. D. 337-345: and the great persecution 
under Sapor belongs to the years immediately following. 

It is rather to a tiny kingdom situate between Roman and 
Parthian territory, and under Roman rather than Parthian pro- 
tection, that we must look for the first origin and developement 
of a native Syrian Church: Edessa is, in fact, far nearer to 
Antioch than to either Babylon on the south-east or Jerusalem 
on the south-west. The Zeaching of Addai recounts how the 
Abgar of that day—the title was borne by most of the successive 
kinglets of Edessa—wrote to Jesus ‘the Good Saviour’ at Jeru- 
salem to beg Him to come and exercise His powers of healing 
on himself. Our Lord in answer promised that after His Ascension 
one of the disciples should be sent: and in due course Judas 
Thomas charged Addai [i. e. Thaddaeus] the Apostle, one of the 
Seventy, with the mission. By the cures and preaching of Thad- 
daeus the king and his subjects were converted to the faith. The 
story was translated in part for the Church History of Eusebius: 
but of the story as first current the extant Syriac appears to be 
an expanded form, just as also the Spanish lady-pilgrim Eucheria 
when she visited Edessa at a later date received there a copy 
of the Acts on a more circumstantial scale than what she had 
been familiar with at home.' 

The conversion of the Edessene State is of course antedated 
in the tradition, perhaps by as much as a century and a half: 
but soon after A.D. 200, at any rate, the Abgar was Christian, 
and the commencements of evangelization must therefore go 
some way back into the preceding century. A basis of fact is 
all the more likely to underlie the statement of the Teaching 
that Palut, third bishop of Edessa, sought for consecration at the 
hands of Serapion of Antioch, because it is irreconcileable as it 
stands with the legend of apostolic foundation: if the bishop 
consecrated about A.D. 200 was only the third, the first cannot be 
brought into direct relation with the apostles. Serapion in turn, 
we are told, had been ordained by Zephyrinus of Rome, while the 

1 Eus, H. E. i 13 ad fin. rijs Xdpwv peraBaAndévra paris: S. Silviae Peregrinatio 
in Geyer’s Itinera Hierosolymitana (Vienna Corpus S. E. L. xxxix p. 64) ‘et licet 
in patria exemplaria ipsarum haberem, tamen gratius mihi visum est ut et ibi eas 
de ipso acciperem, ne quid forsitan minus ad nos in patria pervenisset: nam vere 


amplius est quod hic accepi’. But the date of this pilgrimage is probably not so 
early as has been supposed, 
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consecrator of Zephyrinus was the apostle Peter. The Christian 
Abgar visited Rome, and was given a brilliant reception by the 
emperor Septimius Severus, about 206 (ten years later Edessene 
independence, such as it was, came to an end, when the 
kingdom was finally incorporated in the Roman empire), and 
in the references to Zephyrinus and St Peter we may perhaps 
see a conscious Romanization of the traditions of the local 
church. Historical in the strict sense they certainly are not: 
for even if we interpret the second of the two statements to mean 
no more than the descent by succession of Zephyrinus from 
St Peter, the first of them is disproved by the single consideration 
that Serapion was bishop of Antioch some ten years earlier than 
Zephyrinus became bishop of Rome. Nevertheless, all goes to 
suggest that the connexions of Edessa, ecclesiastical as well as 
secular, were during the third century with the Roman empire 
rather than with the East: and there is nothing to suggest that 
the contrary was the case at any earlier period, of its history. 
It may even be conjectured that the campaign of Marcus 
Aurelius, which -in the year 164 brought Edessa finally under 
Roman suzerainty, opened at the same time ‘a great door and 
effectual’ to the Christian mission from the West. At Nisibis, 
some way further east than Edessa and not far from the Tigris, 
Abercius found, it is true, an orthodox Catholic community: but 
Nisibis too was in northern Mesopotamia, and received a Roman 
garrison at the beginning of Severus’s reign, A.D. 194, if not 
earlier. Of Christianity in the Parthian dominions proper, at 
Babylon or Seleucia, we hear at this period nothing. 

To the church of Edessa then we shall naturally look as the 
centre from which the first New Testament in the Syriac 
vernacular would be likely to have spread. And here again the 
Teaching of Addai records for us, in words partly quoted at an 
éarlier point,? the Edessene traditions of the origin of the Syriac 


1 So Burkitt Early Eastern Christianity (1904) p. 26: R. Duval, however, 
Anciennes Littévatures chrétiennes: La Littévature syriaque (1899) p. 115, interprets 
literally. It is interesting to note that the Teaching of Addai already knows the 
chronology of St Peter’s episcopate: ‘Peter had been designated by our Lord, 
and was bishop of Rome during twenty-five years in the time of the Caesar who 
reigned thirteen years.’ Clearly Claudius (a.p. 41-54) is meant: it is also clear, 
I think, that the Teaching used a chronicle which a popes and emperors. 

* J. T.S. x (April 1909) 355. 
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Bible: ‘the Law and the Prophets, and the Gospel in which ye 
read daily before the people, and the letters of Paul which Simon 
Cephas sent from the city of Rome, and the Acts of the Twelve 
Apostles which John, the son of Zebedee, sent from Ephesus: 
of these writings should ye read in the churches of Christ, 
and with them ye should read nought else.’ What exactly is 
meant by the word ‘Gospel’ in the singular, another passage 
from the same 7¢aching makes clear: ‘and much people gathered 
together daily, and came to the Divine Service, and to the Old 
Testament, and to the New of the Diatessaron.’ 

A generation ago it would have been necessary to enter here 
into a long examination of the probable meaning of the word 
‘Diatessaron’, and of the objects and method of Tatian its 
author, such as for instance Lightfoot carried out in the last of 
his famous papers upon the book called Supernatural Religion. 
Even now no fragments of it, other than quotations, have been 
recovered either in Greek or in Syriac: but two translations 
of the Diatessaron itself, and one of a commentary on it, have 
come to light in Latin, Arabic and Armenian respectively, and 
between them we get a good general idea of its contents and 
arrangement. An Armenian version of the commentary upon 
the Diatessaron by the first of the great Syriac fathers, Ephraim 
of Edessa (ft A.D. 373), was published in 1836, and forty years 
later was republished in a Latin translation from the Armenian. 
When this at last attracted the notice of scholars, it was realized 
that we had all along had in our hands an ancient Latin 
rendering in the Gospel Harmony of the codex Fuldensis,? 
written for Victor, bishop of Capua, in A.D. 546: the preface 
tells us that Victor had come across a Harmony of the Gospels, 
which, after examining the accounts of early harmonies, he 
decided must be Tatian’s, and his adaptation of this Harmony 
to the Vulgate text takes the place of the separate Gospels in 
the MS. And lastly an Arabic version, made no doubt from 
the Syriac and preserved in two fourteenth-century MSS, was 


' Contemporary Review, May 1877: chapter ix (pp. 272-287) of the collected 
edition. 

2 The codex Fuldensis has been at Fulda probably ever since the time of 
St Boniface. I agree with Dom Chapman, Early History of the Vulgate Gospels 
Pp. 157, in thinking it likely that Boniface received the book from Northumbria, 
and that Benedict Biscop or Ceolfrid had brought it to England from Italy. 

VOL. XI. oO 
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published at Rome in 1888. By the convergence of these three 
lines of evidence we can see that the Diatessaron was a Harmony 
in which the Four Gospels were woven, not unskilfully, into one 
continuous story, and we can for the most part restore in detail 
the order of its material. But that is not the same thing as 
restoring the text: the Arabic version is assimilated to the 
Peshitta, the Latin to the Vulgate, while Ephraim is not only 
liable, in his Armenian dress, to contamination from the Armenian 
Bible, but often passes over the text of several successive verses. 
To some extent we can fill up the gap from patristic citations : 
for although not a single word of it can be recovered from Greek 
authors, the Christian Syriac writers of the third and fourth 
centuries bear out for the most part the indications of the 
Teaching of Addai, and continue to quote the Gospel mainly 
through the medium of the Diatessaron. If this is true of 
Aphraates, it is truer still of Ephraim, who not only expounded 
the text of the Diatessaron in the Gospel commentary, but 
habitually quoted from it in his other works. In fact there is 
perhaps no Syriac writing earlier than A. D. 400, with the single 
exception of the Acts of Judas Thomas, which does not shew 
acquaintance with the Diatessaron ; and it is certain that it must 
have been, down to that date, the popular if not also the official 
Gospel of the Syriac-speaking Church.! 

When, where, and why, did Tatian compose this Harmony, 
and what was the secret of its success in Syriac circles and its 
failure at the same time elsewhere? For answer to this and all 
questions about Tatian we turn first to the Church History of 
Eusebius.® 

The theological history of Tatian Eusebius describes out of 
St Irenaeus’s great work Against Heresies: Tatian was a pupil 
of Justin Martyr’s, and as long as his master lived did not give 
vent to unorthodox views ; but after Justin’s martyrdom [A.D. 163], 
when he succeeded to the teaching chair, he advertised his in- 
dependence by seceding from the Church and setting up a school 


1 See Burkitt S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel, ‘Texts and Studies’ vii 2 
(Cambridge, 1901), and Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 1904) ii 101-160, 
180-186, [I take this opportunity of putting on record the special obligations 
under which I stand, in many paragraphs of this chapter, to Professor Burkitt’s 
writings : though I have done my best to reinterpret his material for myself. ] 

2 Eus. H.E. iv 28, 29; v 13. 
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of his own on the lines of a modified Gnosticism. From Valentinus 
he borrowed the Aeons; from Marcion the rejection of marriage 
and meats, whence he acquired the name of ‘ Encratite’: while 
his own special contribution to heretical thought, was the tenet 
that Adam the first man, 6 tpwrémdacros, was outside the pale 
of salvation. To Irenaeus’s sketch of Tatian’s theology Eusebius 
adds an account of his literary output. His work on the New 
Testament is very unfavourably depicted. ‘He put together 
a sort of hotch-potch of the Gospels, which he named Td Ava 
tesodpwy: and this is still current in some quarters. Of the 
Pauline Epistles it is said that he published (save the mark!) 
a revised and improved edition. A better known and indeed 
quite creditable effort was his apologetic work addressed To the 
Greeks, in which he proved the superior antiquity of Moses and 
the Prophets to all the favourite heroes of the Greeks.’ And to 
these at a later point Eusebius adds (on the authority of Rhodon, 
himself a pupil of Tatian’s at Rome) another book of Problems, 
in which he professed to shew the uncertainty and obscurity of 
the Divine Scriptures. 

The language of Irenaeus—’lovorivov axpoarijs yeyovds, and é¢’ 
cvvijy éxelvw—seems to indicate that Justin presided over 
a sort of School? of Christian philosophy in Rome (something 
like the Catechetical School of Alexandria, though no doubt less 
relatively important), and that Tatian was first his pupil and then 
perhaps his colleague. The language of Rhodon—paOyrevdels ént 
as abrds icropet, Taravg—suggests that Tatian succeeded 
Justin in his teaching chair, and that Rhodon attended his lectures. 
When then Tatian, about A.D. 165-170 (for the words of Irenaeus 
do not allow of much interval between Justin’s martyrdom and 
Tatian’s secession), had developed his Gnostic leanings, his 
School naturally ceased to be recognized by the Catholics, and 
one would rather gather that Rhodon succeeded him as the 
philosopher, so to say, of the Roman Church. But the lecture- 


1 | suspect that the enigmatic answer given by Justin at his trial to the question 
of the prefect Rusticus refers not, as has been generally assumed, to his meeting- 
place for worship but to his or lecture-room : ‘Povorinds Enapxos elwev* Elné, 
mod auvépxeade, cis moiov rémov dOpoifas padnrds cov; “lovarivos "Eyw 
éndyvw pévw twds Maptivoy rod Tipodivov Badaveiov . . . kat ef Tis 
map’ éuol Exowdvouv abt@ Tis GAnOeias Adyov, Acta Martyrum Selecta, ed. O. von 
Gebhardt, 1902, p. 19. 
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room was presumably private and not Church property: and 
again the language of Irenaeus—t.ov xapaxrijpa ovve- 
orjoato—implies a further period during which Tatian remained 
on in Rome, and continued to expound his doctrines from a pro- 
fessorial chair. There St Irenaeus leaves him: and history has 
no more to tell. But it does not seem likely that Tatian can 
have left Rome much before A.D. 175. 

If, or when, he did leave Rome, where did he go? We have 
no direct evidence: but we do happen to know from whence he 
came to Rome. He was born, he tells us in the extant Address 
to Greeks,’ in the land of Assyria—he is consequently identified 
by most scholars with the ‘ Assyrian’ whom Clement of Alexandria 
names among his teachers *—and it would therefore be natural 
that when, in later life, his position in Rome became untenable, 
his thoughts and his steps should turn towards his early home. 
There, among a simpler and ruder people, the Christian mission 
was still in its infancy, and the theological differences which 
parted him from the Catholics of the greater churches may have 
been but half understood. The tide which, twenty or thirty years 
before, had risen high enough to threaten the very strongholds of 
apostolic Christianity, was on the ebb: where Justin had been 
outclassed by Valentinus and Marcion, already Irenaeus and 
Clement were beginning, what Tertullian and Origen completed, 
the recovery for the Church of her lost ground. Within the 
empire Gnosticism was played out, and the sign of its defeat was 
the organization of its adherents into separate sects: but it had 
come from the East, and it was just in places like Edessa that the 
retreating movement still held its ground within the Christian 
community. The one name that is historical in the early annals 
of Edessene Christianity, outside the episcopal list, is that of 
Bardesanes (A.D. 154-222), and of Bardesanes half our authorities 
tell us that he was a Catholic before he was a Gnostic, and the 
other half that he was a Gnostic first and a Catholic afterwards : 
the truth being, as I suppose, that he occupied the same anomalous 
position as the great Gnostics at Rome a generation or two earlier, 
or many of the Arians a century and a half later—a position 
which the fourth-century narrators of Edessene traditions, when 
Gnosticism in all its forms was a res indicata of the past, were 

Ad Graecos 42. 2 Strom, 
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naturally unable to realize. If Bardesanes could maintain himself 
among Syriac-speaking Christians at the beginning of the third 
century, Tatian could have done the same thing twenty-five years 
earlier: and if the newly-founded Church of Mesopotamia had as 
yet no vernacular version of the Gospels, it would the more readily 
welcome a rendering of the Gospel Harmony which the returning 
philosopher brought back with him to his native country. Whether 
or no Tatian uses ‘Assyria’ in the sense of Trajan’s short- 
lived province of that name beyond the Tigris, he was doubtless 
familiar with the Syriac language from his youth. 

That this Syriac Diatessaron was a translation, and not the 
original, is not really doubtful. It is true that the evidence of 
Theodoret may be, and perhaps should be, interpreted of the 
Syriac Diatessaron rather than the Greek: in the eight hundred 
parishes of his diocese he had found, he says,’ two hundred 
copies of the Diatessaron, all of which he replaced by copies of 
the separate Gospels. He does not say whether they were Greek 
or Syriac, and Cyrrhus, his see-town, is about equidistant from 
Antioch in one direction and from the Euphrates in the other: 
it is, however, natural to connect this extensive use of the 
Diatessaron just west of the river with what we know of its 
popularity just east of the river at Edessa, and to conclude that 
the villagers round Cyrrhus spoke Syriac rather than Greek. 
On the other hand Eusebius, though he had apparently never 
seen the Diatessaron,? assumes without hesitation that it was 
a Greek work: and it can hardly have been in any other language 
that Victor of Capua made acquaintance with it. There is no 
trace of its existence in Latin: and Victor was an accomplished 
Greek scholar, whose Scholia on Genesis include material from 
(pseudo-)Polycarp, Origen, Basil, Diodore of Tarsus, Severian of 
Gabala, and certain ‘Pypara Tepdvrwy.* Doubtless it is strange 
to find even a Greek Diatessaron in Italy in the sixth century: 
and, partly on this account, I am somewhat tempted to identify 


1 Haer. Fab, i 20, 

2 It is interesting to note that the Syriac translator of the Church History inserts 
here the vernacular name by which the Diatessaron was known in contrast with 
the Separate Gospels, ‘now this is the Gospel of the Mixed, Evangelion da- 
Mchallete’ : Burkitt op. cit. ii 175. 

8 Pitra Spicilegium Solesmense i 265-277: compare Chapman’s Vulgate Gospels 
Pp. 80, 
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Victor, the bishop and scholiast of Capua, with Victor the 
shadowy presbyter of Antioch, to whom we owe the Greek 
catena on St Mark. 

The external evidence of Eusebius and Victor for a Greek 
origin agrees with internal evidence of the Diatessaron itself 
which points to a Roman origin. Prof. Burkitt catalogues a 
number of instances where the underlying Greek text of the 
Diatessaron differs from our other Syriac evidence and agrees 
with the evidence of the Old Latin’: in other words it is 
‘Western’ in the geographical sense as well as in the wider 
sense in which the term is used by Hort and his school. But it 
drawn up at Rome, it remains so far an open question whether it 
was by Tatian the Catholic or Tatian the heretic: and the answer 
to the question is not without some bearing on the extent of the 
influence it is likely to have exerted within the Church. 

Theodoret had no doubt that the Diatessaron revealed on 
enquiry indications of a heretical purpose: Tatian, he alleges, 
removed from his Harmony the genealogies, with all other 
passages which shew Christ as born according to the flesh from 
the seed of David. But Theodoret wanted to make the worst of 
a work which he had set himself systematically to replace. Victor 
of Capua, on the other hand, looked upon the work as of great 
value for the understanding of the Gospels, and conjectured that 
it might have been written under Justin’s influence: even if that 
was not so and Tatian was a heresiarch already when he composed 
it, the words are still the words of Christ, ‘verba Domini mei 
cognoscens libenter amplector’. 

Modern scholars are as divided upon this subject as Theodoret 
and Victor. Hort will tell us (on Matt. xxvii 49) that ‘there is 
no evidence that this obscure work [the Diatessaron] was known 
out of Syria, where Tatian founded his sect ; and the evil repute 
attached to his name renders the adoption of a startling reading 
from such a source highly improbable’. It was the independence 
of the great Greek uncials, which have inserted Jo. xix 34 into 
the Passion according to St Matthew, that Hort was here con- 
cerned to maintain against the suggestion of corruption from the 
Diatessaron: but it is more generally by the opponents of the 
‘ Western’ text that Tatian is summoned as the deus ex machina, 

1 Burkitt of, cit, ii 191-201. 
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and in their conception the influence of the Diatessaron is as 
greatly exaggerated as in Hort’s it is minimized. By Dr Rendel 
Harris Tatian is held responsible for all the ‘ Western’ element 
in the Syriac versions, while Tatian himself and all other 
Western-minded texts, the Sahidic version of Southern Egypt 
included, are derived from the Latin column of a primitive 
bilingual (graeco-latin) codex.! In von Soden’s scheme, as we 
have seen, Tatian is made to play an even larger part, and the 
Diatessaron becomes the one all-sufficing explanation for serious 
transpositions of the Gospel text. All idiosyncrasies of the 
Old Latin and the Old Syriac, all errors of the copies used by 
Irenaeus and Clement, are due to the same pernicious influence 
of the work of Tatian. 

The problems here raised involve obviously a comparison of 
the text of the Diatessaron with other forms of the Gospel in 
Syriac and Latin, for which we have not as yet completed the 
necessary collection of material. Our next chapter will be 
devoted to the Old Latin version: for the remainder of the 
present chapter we address ourselves to the subject of the earliest 
Syriac version of the separate Gospels. 

Much has been written on the question whether the Syriac 
Diatessaron is earlier or later than the Syriac Gospels. But the 
answer has really been given by the accumulation of evidence 
for the extensive and almost exclusive use of the Diatessaron by 
Syriac writers between A.D. 200 and 400. It is quite inconceivable 
that if the Four Gospels had once rooted themselves in popular 
knowledge and affection, they could ever have been superseded 
by a Harmony : even an oral interpretation of the Greek Gospels 
into Syriac, if it had had time to become familiar, could hardly 
have been so completely ousted: the Diatessaron must there- 
fore have been the first form in which the Edessene church 
possessed a Gospel in the vernacular at all. Hence it seems 
that we can scarcely date the introduction of the Diatessaron 
at Edessa later than about A.D. 180. For more than two 
centuries it maintained its sway: it was probably not till the 
fifth century that the Peshitta version was officially substituted 
for it. But long before that an attempt had been made to 
acclimatize in the Syriac tongue the ‘ Separate’ Gospels in place 

1 A Study of Codex Bezae (‘ Texts and Studies’ II i, 1891) p. 177. 
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of the ‘Mixed’: and unsuccessful as the attempt was, the 
recovery of the manuscripts which represent it has provided us 
with some of our earliest testimony to the text of the Four 
Gospels. 


Among the splendid collection of ancient Syriac MSS which 
the British Museum acquired in the middle of last century, from 
the monastery of St Mary in the Nitrian desert south-west of 
Alexandria, was a fragmentary MS of an unknown version of the 
Gospels, which from its first editor, Canon Cureton,’ has received 
the name Curetonian. The MS, which dates from about the 
beginning of the fifth century, arranges the Gospels in the 
unusual order Matthew, Mark, John, Luke: and as it has further 
experienced the unusual fate that the beginning and end have 
suffered less loss than the central portion, it results that the first 
three-fourths of St Matthew and the last three-fourths of St Luke 
are for the most part extant, while there is little left of St John, 
and of St Mark nothing but the last four verses of the Longer 
Conclusion.2, The total of the eighty-six leaves amounts to 
about half the whole Gospels. 

To the more extreme conservative school it had become almost 
an article of faith that the Syriac Vulgate or Peshitta was as old 
as the second century; and therefore any other version of the 
Gospels in Syriac must naturally be posterior to it. On the 
other hand critics like Griesbach and Hug a hundred years ago 
had already concluded on internal evidence that the Peshitta 
New Testament, exactly like the Latin Vulgate, was a revision, by 
the help of Greck MSS, of an earlier version in the vernacular. 
Cureton’s MS in the main fulfilled the required conditions as 
a representative of this lost original, and Westcott and Hort 
labelled it without hesitation Old Syriac, ‘syr-vt’, though they 
admitted that ‘many readings suggest that, like the Latin 
version, it degenerated by transcription and perhaps also by 


' Remains ,of avery antient Recension of the Four Gospels in Syriac hitherto 
unknown in Europe: discovered edited and translated by William Cureton, D.D., 
F.R.S. London, 1858. To the British Museum leaves have to be added three 


leaves at Berlin (in MS Orient. Quart. 528), edited by Roediger in the Proceedings 
of the Berlin Academy of Sciences for July, 1872. 


2 In detail, Matt. i 1-viii 22, x 32-xxiii 25: Marc. xvi 17-20: Jo. i 1-42, iii 5— 
viii 19, and fragments of xiv: Luc. ii 48-iii 16, vii 33-xxiv 44. 
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irregular revision .. . a single MS cannot be expected to tell us 
more of the Old Syriac generally than we should learn from any 
one average Old Latin MS respecting Old Latin texts generally’ 
(§ 118). 

By far the most valuable accession of material to the New 
Testament critic, since Westcott and Hort published their edition 
in 1881, is the discovery—at the same monastery of St Catharine 
on Mount Sinai which a generation earlier disclosed the Codex 
Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible, S—of a second, less fragmentary 
and less degenerate, representative of the Old Syriac Gospels. 
This Sinai Syriac is a palimpsest, and therefore not always legible 
with certainty : but out of 159 pages which the Gospels originally 
covered only seventeen are missing, so that when all allowances 
are made the text is a far completer one than Cureton’s. The 
later writing is dated A.D. 778: the original scribe may have 
written at the end of the fourth century. The order of the 
Gospels is the normal order, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. The 
editio princeps of the new discovery appeared in 1894, under 
the joint care of Rendel Harris, Burkitt, and the late Prof. Bensly: 
Mrs Lewis, to whom is due the credit of first calling attention 
to the MS, on a third visit transcribed or verified what had been 
imperfectly deciphered, and published the result in Some pages 
of the Four Gospels retranscribed from the Sinaitic palimpsest, 
1896: but both these and Cureton’s edition of the other MS are 
for practical purposes superseded by Prof. Burkitt’s Evangelion 
da-Mepharreshe, 1904, in which for the first time the two MSS 
are combined, though it was unfortunate that the plan of the 
work demanded that the place of honour in the text should be 
given to the inferior MS. 

Although the two MSS S and C differ on many important 
points—each shews marks of assimilation to the Diatessaron 
not shared by the other, and C has also in its ancestry 
some strain of an alien Greek text—they embody what is 
fundamentally the same recension: and. this recension bears 
all the marks of freedom and idiomatic vernacular rendering 
which everywhere (and nowhere more clearly than in Syriac) 
distinguish earlier translations from later. And the same im- 
pression of antiquity is given by their underlying Greek text: 
the witnesses with whom they are most often found in company 
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are early witnesses, and the readings, whether they are right 
or wrong, are early readings. Nor is external evidence on the 
same side quite wanting: in spite of the all but universal pre- 
dominance of the Diatessaron, one document which cannot be 
dated later than the end of the third century, the Acts of Judas 
Thomas, does use, not the Diatessaron, not the Peshitta, but the 
Gospel text of S and C.’ It is probable too that occasional 
quotations even in Aphraates and Ephraim shew what may be 
called a scholar’s acquaintance with the same version. 

Comparison of the Diatessaron and the Old Syriac Gospels— 
as we are now entitled to call the text of S and C—is not a very 
easy matter, since of the Old Syriac our knowledge is knowledge 
of its text and not of its history, while conversely we know a 
good deal about the history and use of the Diatessaron but com- 
paratively little about its text. Still some preliminary results 
emerge clearly enough. In the first place the Diatessaron and 
the Old Syriac are not independent of one another: there are 
too many points of contact between them, in what is known of 
their Syriac text, to be accidental. But then next, as we have 
seen that the Harmony must be the older and the Separate 
Gospels the more recent form, it follows that the Old Syriac 
was a fresh translation from the Separate Gospels of the Greek, 
influenced, not in its Greek readings but in its Syriac renderings, 
by the familiar language of the Diatessaron. 

Now a third-century Syriac translator to whom Greek MSS 
were accessible can hardly be placed elsewhere than at Edessa. 
Can we point to any episode in the history of the Edessene 
Church which would fit in with the introduction of the new 
version ? 

‘It will be remembered that two names only are historically 
known to us in the earlier days of the Edessene community, 
Tatian and Bardesanes, both of them, at least in Greek or Latin 
estimation, reasonably suspected of heterodox leanings. It will 
be remembered further that the Teaching of Addai sends bishop 
Palut of Edessa a little later to obtain consecration within 
Roman territory from Serapion of Antioch. Add to this that 
St Ephraim complained (so we learn from Jacob of Edessa, a 
distinguished scholar of the seventh century) that the orthodox 

1 Burkitt of. cit. ii 101-106. 
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of Edessa were called in his day Palutians, disciples of bishop 
Palut,! thereby implying both that there were other Christians 
who were not Palutians, and that Palut was credited by them 
with the introduction of at least a different xwance of Christianity 
from that of the original Edessene Church. By combination of 
these data a good case seems to be made out for supposing that 
the consecration of Palut synchronized with a movement at 
Edessa in the direction of assimilation to the theology of the 
great churches of the empire and of a corresponding reaction 
against the influence of Bardesanes and Tatian. Probably this 
Catholic movement would not be unconnected with the visit 
of the Christian Abgar at the beginning of the third century 
to Rome, where he may well have entered into relations with 
pope Zephyrinus; and nothing would be more natural than that 
the pope should have recommended him to regularize his relations 
with the organized Catholic Church of the empire by obtaining 
consecration for the new bishop of Edessa at Antioch, the metro- 
polis of the East. 

So far the reconstruction of the picture has followed the lines 
of actual historical record. An element of conjecture comes in 
when it is suggested that it may have been part of the mission 
entrusted to Palut at Antioch, to supersede the Gospel of the 
Diatessaron by the Four Gospels of the Church. 

Of Serapion, bishop of Antioch from about A. D. 190 to 210 
and consecrator of Palut, almost the only fact which history 
has recorded is his suppression of another uncanonical Gospel, 
the Gospel of Peter, which he had found in use at the church 
of Rhosus. What more natural on the one hand, than that he 
should make a similar attempt to supersede the irregular scrip- 
tures in use at Edessa by the provision of a Greek MS of the 
Four Gospels for translation into Syriac? and what more natural 
on the other hand, than that the Christians of Edessa, however 
willing they were to accept the nearer ties which henceforward 
bound them to the churches of the empire, should stand out for 
the retention of the Gospel in the only form in which they had 
hitherto known it? All experience tells us how difficult it is to 
introduce a ‘Revised Version’: and if the non-success of the 
Old Syriac, in face of the Diatessaron, were the only objection 

1 Burkitt Early Eastern Christianity p. 28. 
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to the theory that connects its introduction with the name of 
Palut, it would hardly by itself be a serious one. 

But there is another set of phenomena in the Old Syriac 
Gospels which appears to point not so much to Antioch as to 
Palestine. Not only are the Greek forms of Jewish proper 
names restored to their exact Semitic spelling—this might be 
due to minute knowledge of the Syriac Old Testament, which 
was not translated from the Greek but direct from the Hebrew— 
but the Greek forms of the place-names of Palestine are recon- 
structed on their correct Aramaic basis: while on the other hand 
in at least two cases, ‘ Bethabara’ for ‘Bethany’ beyond Jordan 
in Jo. i 28, and ‘ Girgashites’ for ‘Gerasenes’ in Marc. v 1, the 
Old Syriac agrees with Origen in readings which are the direct 
reflexion, through pious researches or local patriotisms, of the 
growing cult for the Holy Places of Palestine.! If it had only 
been a matter of the correct rendering of Greek transliterations 
into the underlying Aramaic, we might have been content to 
attribute the work to some capable scholar at Edessa: or if it 
had only been a case of agreement with Origen in novel 
identifications of sacred sites, it might have been a reasonable 
conjecture that the Old Syriac version was posterior to, and 
dependent on, Origen. But the combination of the two features 
for which we have to account seems to square with no other 
hypothesis than that the translator was personally familiar with 
Palestine, its language, its place-names, its local traditions.” 

It cannot be proved that all this is untrue of Palut ; but neither 
can it be shewn that it is true of him: and perhaps the most 
prudent conclusion is that the Old Syriac version of the Gospels 
came to Edessa from some part of Syria, whether northern or 
southern, not earlier than the early years of the third century 
A.D., while, if we drop Burkitt’s identification of the translator 
with bishop Palut, any date in the first half of the century would 
sufficiently suit the known conditions of the problem. 


The first stages, then, of the history of the Syriac New Testa- 
ment are represented for us by a Gospel Harmony, constructed 


1 I reserve details on this subject for the chapter on Origen. 
® See an article of Prof. Burkitt's ‘Gergesa—a Reply’, in the American Journal 
of Biblical Literature for 1908 (XXXVII ii pp. 128-133). 
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out of a Roman Greek MS of the Gospels in the third quarter 
of the second century, and by a subsequent edition of the 
separate Gospels, translated from a Syrian (Antiochene or 
Palestinian) text of the first half, perhaps even the first decade, 
of the third century. Of the Acts and Pauline Epistles, which 
together with the ‘Gospel’ made up the Canon of the Zeaching 
of Addai, we have before the Peshitta no continuous text: but 
Aphraates’ rather numerous quotations from St Paul, and 
Ephraim’s commentary on the Pauline Epistles (though, like his 
Gospel commentary, it is extant only in Armenian), justify the 
certain conclusion that the Syriac Church in the fourth century 
read St Paul, as it read the Gospels, in a text which is related to 
the Peshitta as the original to the revision. But in Syriac, just as 
in Latin, it is the Gospels only which have survived from the 
earliest translations. 


In appending to this, as to previous chapters, some discussion of 
readings, I have selected two as illustrating opposite poles of value: 
one where the true text (or what I take to be such) of the Gospel 
has been, in part at least, preserved in no other authority than the 
Old Syriac: the other, where our two MSS of the Old Syriac give 
different readings and both of them wrong ones. 

1. Matt. i 16 (24, 25). 

Nothing in the newly-discovered MS excited as much interest, at 
the time of its publication, as its unique reading in Matt. i 16 ‘ Joseph 
... begat Jesus’. There were not wanting on the one side orthodox 
writers who pointed to it as a convincing illustration of the perils which 
lay in wait for those who strayed from the safe path of the traditional 
text, nor on the other critics who hailed the new text as a conclusive 
proof that primitive Christianity knew nothing of the Virgin Birth. 
As a matter of fact doctrinal considerations may be safely put aside. 
Prof. Burkitt has shewn that not only the narrative of the Nativity, 
Matt. i 18-25, but also the genealogy that precedes it are alike the 
composition of the Evangelist himself: and since the Virgin Birth is 
obviously of the essence of the narrative, it follows that the language 
of the genealogy—and therefore the phrase ‘ Joseph . . . begat Jesus’, if 
it is genuine—must be interpreted in accordance with it. In other 
words, the descent of Christ from David through Joseph would be 
meant to establish a legal, rather than a natural, descent and heirship.* 

1 Every word of Prof. Burkitt’s exhaustive note, pp. 258-260, on the ‘historical 


and dogmatic considerations’ I could, with the exception of the second paragraph 
on p. 258, make my own. 
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Prof. Burkitt does not himself believe that the text of S in these 

words is the text of the Evangelist: but my own view is that an 
essential part of the true reading of the verse is preserved in S alone 
of all extant witnesses, and it will therefore be necessary to state the 
terms of the problem in some detail. 
' The text of Westcott and Hort in Matt. i 16, i 244, 25, is as 
follows :—"laxwB 8& tiv “lwonp tiv dvdpa Mapias, é€ js 
“Inoods Aeyopevos Xpwrrés . . . wai wapé\aBev ri yovaixa 
Kai obk éyivwoxev abri ews [ob] erexev vidv- éxddecev 7d dvopa 

Now in the first place, while it is quite certain that the Evangelist 
(I myself would add, his contemporaries as well) accepted absolutely 
the Virgin Birth, it is not at all unlikely that the simpler phraseology 
of the primitive age might seem to the more sensitive orthodoxy of 
later generations inadequate, at one point or another, to exclude 
misunderstanding. Indeed it is only necessary to enumerate the 
various readings in these verses, in order to make it quite clear that 
we have a vera causa in the meticulous desire of scribes to fence round 
the original narrative with explanations. 

Thus in verse 24 S A—our best Old Syriac and best Old Latin MS— 
read simply ‘and he took his wife and she bare ason’. The preceding 
verses place the meaning of the Evangelist beyond doubt: but the 
Curetonian Syriac MS hesitated at ‘wife’ and substituted ‘ Mary’, 
while 8 B and the Diatessaron, followed by the mass of MSS, Greek 
and Latin, disliked the near juxtaposition of wapéAaBev and érexev, and 
inserted between them the gloss ov« éyivwoxev airiy éws ob. 

Only we must not assume that this desire to dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s of orthodoxy was more prevalent in one quarter than another— 
in Rome and Alexandria more than in Carthage and Edessa. The 
same motives were operative everywhere: but they come to the surface 
at different points. The very authorities which left unmodified the 
mapéhaBev .. . kai érexev of verse 24, stumbled in verse 16 over the phrase 
tov dvdpa Mapias, for which the Old Syriac and Old Latin (in all its 
branches) with the Ferrar group, substitute something like 6 pvyorevOcioa 
jv Mapuip. 

Nor is this quite all. Offence was further taken in some quarters 
at the apparent implications of the epithet in the phrase 6 Acydpevos 
Xpurrds. ‘He that is called Messiah’ might be a natural phrase in 
the mouth of Pilate (Matt. xxvii 17, 22) or of the Samaritan woman 
(Jo. iv 25)—just as to the man born blind He is ‘ He that is named 
Jesus’ (Jo. ix 11)—but was barely tolerable to those for whom He 
‘was’ Messiah: once the process of text-modification was at work, 
it became an easy matter to drop the suspect word, and the best Old 
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Latin MSS, & and d (D is defective), with the Curetonian Syriac, 
represent a text from which Aecydyevos was omitted. 

Now having by this time acquired a very strong and clear presump- 
tion that the dominating factor of the variations experienced and likely 
to be experienced in this passage is the desire to guard Christian 
teaching against all conceivable ambiguity of statement, let us approach 
the remaining problem of the text of verse 164, and see whether a 
similar difficulty may not again be solved by a similar explanation. 
The data are as follows :— 


(a) éyévvnoer tiv SB, the mass of Greek 
tov avipa Mapias, é& js MSS, the Peshitta, Ter- 
On tullian 

(4) eyévvycer tiv "Iwond, The Ferrar group. 

Iacob genuit Iosef cui a k(d) 
Mapuip 
desponsata uirgo Maria 


genuit Iesum. 
(c) Jacob begat Joseph, him to whom Curetonian Syriac. 
Iacob genuit Ioseph, cui 
was betrothed Mary the Virgin, 
desponsata erat uirgo Maria 
she who bare Jesus. 
Maria autem genuit Iesum. 
(d) Jacobbegat Joseph, Josephtowhom Sinai Syriac. 
was betrothed Mary the Virgin 
begat Jesus. 


Here it will be noticed that the last three variations all combine 
against the first in giving an active verb in the second limb of the 
sentence, éyévvycev “Inootv: and this agrees so much better than 
the passive construction, éyevv74y “Incois, with the whole form of the 
genealogy that it is difficult not to believe in its superior originality. 
But if that is so, and if we accept rdv dvdpa Mapias, as we have seen 
good reason for doing, we are really reduced to two alternatives only :— 


(1) éyévvycer tiv tov dvdpa Mapias: 
Mapia 8¢ [or Tov Aeydpevov 
and (2) éyéwyoer tov tov dvdpa Mapias: 
"Iwond tiv Neyopevov Xpurrov. 


The most conclusive test that we can apply in a case like this, where 
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the variations are complicated, is that the readings rejected should be 
satisfactorily explained as alterations or corruptions of the reading 
accepted as original. But if (1) was original, there was really no 
sufficient reason for the endless vagaries of the scribes. If on the 
other hand (2) was original, it is surely easy to see how general the 
desire would soon be—as soon at any rate as the Gospel began to 
be copied by those to whom the Jewish law of descent was unfamiliar— 
to make a change at one point or another of the text. The first 
stumbling-block lay (as we have seen) in the words rv dvdpa: and 
a very early change, so early as to underlie both the earliest Syriac 
and the earliest Latin version, substituted for the marital term the 
more exact mention of betrothal and virginity. But obviously the 
most difficult statement of all, if literally interpreted, was the ‘won 
éyévvyoey: and the Sinai Syriac stands alone among extant witnesses 
in retaining it. Possibly the translator of the Old Syriac version, 
a Semite himself, was less ignorant of Jewish ideas of heirship than 
contemporary Greeks or Latins: anyhow in all other authorities the 
offending phrase is modified. “Iwoj as the nominative to éyévvycev 
disappears, and the construction is mended in one of two ways. Those 
who had already written ‘to whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin’ 
had only to make ‘ betrothed’ a participle, and Mapia became without 
further difficulty the nominative to éyévvyoey: the rest, who had 
accepted rév dvdpa Mapias, might no doubt have proceeded with js 
éyévvnoev, but when change was being made at all it probably seemed 
more natural to avoid using the same mood of yevvdw for father and 
mother, and so we arrive at the ordinary reading (NB Tert., &c.) 
Fs “Inoods 6 Acyopevos Xpurrds. 

If this reconstruction of the text and its history is correct, no one 
of our witnesses has preserved the original unaltered: the first part 
of the verse is correctly reproduced in 8B and the Greek MSS, the 
second part in the Sinai Syriac, while in the Old Latin both parts 
have undergone modification. Conversely, in verse 24 the Sinai Syriac 
and the African Latin (S 4) are right against all the rest. 


2. Luc, xiv 5 rivos vids Bods els dptap obx 
dvaordce abrov év Tov caBBarov ; 

vids # Bois is the reading of A B, most Greek MSS, the African and 
Italian families of the Old Latin (e/¢), the Sahidic, and St Cyril. 

évos 7) Bois is the reading of 8& L 1 33, &c., the European Old Latin 
and the Vulgate, the Memphitic. 

apoBarov 4 Bods is the reading of D, and can be dismissed at once 
as an assimilation to Matt. xii 11 ris éoras dvOpwros bs ee 
mpoBarov éav éuréoy Trois BBaow cis BoOvvov, odxi 
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abrd kal éyepe’; But as it is fairly clear that vids was more likely to be 
altered than dvos in this connexion, the reading which lies behind D is 
presumably not dvos but vids, and the evidence of D really goes with the 
group first enumerated. 

As between vids and dvos the weight of external evidence inclines 
to the side of vids, even without the addition of D: the combination 
of B and the African Latin is not easily overborne. But the interest 
of the variation is that ‘ transcriptional’ and ‘ intrinsic’ probabilities— 
to use Hort’s convenient terms—speak when cross-questioned with so 
certain a voice, and prove to demonstration at least the priority of the 
reading vids to the reading dvos. 

The argument from ‘transcriptional’ probability is very simple. If 
évos was original, we cannot conceive any reason why scribes should 
have altered it into vids. If on the other hand vids was original, a 
reader might well be startled by the oddness of the collocation ‘son or 
ox’, and just as the scribe of D (or of its archetype) borrowed zpéBarov 
from St Matthew, so other’ scribes would borrow évos from still nearer 
parallels, such as Luc. xiii 15 éxaoros od Ave Tov Borv 
Tov dvov THs padrvys Kal dmdywv worile.; or Exod. xxi 33 
éay 8€ dvoiéy Adxxov Aaropnoy, kal Karvy airov, Kal 
pooxos dvos 

Again, as between the two alternatives, ‘intrinsic’ probability will 
also teach us that évos # Bois is not likely in itself to have been the 
author’s phrase. For the order ‘ass or ox’ is impossible: St Luke 
must have written Bois 4 dvos, in accordance with universal habit, with 
his own custom (xiii 15), and with a catena of passages in the Old 
Testament.* 

But to prove that St Luke did not write dvos # Bods is not quite the 
same thing, of course, as proving that he did write vids 7 Bots: and 
it may be asked whether, if the phrase vids # Bots is so strange that 
scribes would naturally alter it, is not that almost the same thing as 
saying that St Luke would not naturally have written it? And it is 
quite true that we have to face here a standing difficulty of the textual 
critic: ‘transcriptional’ and ‘intrinsic’ probability have a way of 
pointing, at first sight, in opposite directions. Yet we are on safer 
ground in saying what are the likely vagaries of scribes than in saying 
what are the possible vagaries of authors. The scribe’s business is 

1 Among some twenty enumerations of évo: with other animals in O. T., there is 
only one instance of asses coming first, Is. xxx 6 én’ évav Méoxo are 
placed after once only (1 Chron. xii 40 ém ray Kal trav Kat 
Kal én never: Bées ... Gen, xxxii §, xxxiv 28, xlvii 17; 
Num. xxxi 30, 34; Tobit x 10 (N text: B omits); Is. xxxii 20. In the passage 


where ‘ox and ass’ is most familiar to ourselves, in the Tenth Commandment, the 
LXX of Exod, xx 17 has Bods . . . bwofi-ypor. 
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a humbler and more mechanical one than the author’s, and, while 
authors have each their own individuality to be reckoned with, scribes 
are much more of a homogeneous class and the same foibles reappear 
with considerable regularity. In other words, we have more right to be 
sure that scribes would be tempted to alter vids # Bots, than we have to 
be sure that St Luke would not have written it." 

The reading ‘son or ox’ is prior then on internal evidence to the 
reading ‘ass or ox’, and it is better supported on external evidence. 
But of our two Syriac MSS, the Curetonian has ‘ son or ox or ass’, the 
Sinaitic ‘ox or ass’. Clearly the Curetonian is a conflation: either 
‘ass’ has been added after an original ‘son or ox’, or ‘son’ has been 
prefixed to an original ‘ox or ass’. In the absence of any knowledge 
of the reading of the Diatessaron, it is natural to suppose that the 
alternative which has the support of the Sinaitic MS represents the 
Old Syriac version. If that is so, we have to do with a case where 
that version is two degrees removed from the earliest text: vids # Bods 
becomes évos Bots, and dvos % Bots—perhaps in the process of 
translation—is turned round into the more natural order of ‘ox or ass’. 


C. H. Turner. 
1 If the abbreviation of vids into vs was early enough in use, and if the Jews had 


been in the habit of keeping the domestic pig, another conjecture might be hazarded 
as to what the Evangelist really wrote. 


(Notge.—In support of what has been said above—cf. pp. 180, 181, 202—of the 
Greek relations of the Edessene church, it is worth noting that Eusebius, H. E. iv 30, 
tells us that Bardesanes, ‘a man of very great ability and a most accomplished 
Syriac writer’, published Dialogues in his own language, ‘ which his numerous 
friends translated from Syriac into Greek’.] 


2iI 


THE RELATION OF PRIEST AND PROPHET 
IN THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL BEFORE 
THE EXILE. 


THAT Prophecy, as developed among the Hebrews, has proved 
a world-force no one can well deny. Dr Cornill has aptly said 
‘Through Prophecy Israel became the prophet of mankind’. 
Any question, therefore, which concerns itself with the history 
of Hebrew prophecy is co i~so worth the asking. The very 
fact that the Prophets are held in such high estimation amongst 
us nowadays only makes us the more anxious to ascertain all 
that we may as to their relation to their immediate environment. 

How did the Prophet strike his contemporaries? How far did 
he fit in with the ordinarily recognized institutions of his day, 
and what was his attitude towards them? Was he an original 
and essential factor in the life of the nation, or was he the creation 
of external and abnormal circumstances? Was Prophecy a 
necessary element in Israelite religion, or was it a protest against 
the official worship of the day? All these are problems which 
call for a solution, and that solution may probably best be found, 
not in abstract theories, but in the personal relations of Priest 
and Prophet in the national life before the Exile. 

To discuss the relation of any one class of persons to any other 
it is necessary not only to view them as they appear to us at a 
given moment of their history, but also to try and discover some- 
thing about their origin and early circumstances; for we may 
find that the earlier period of their connexion will to some extent 
explain what at first sight seems inexplicable in their subsequent 
relation, A further elucidation may also be obtained if we 
consider and compare the relation of such classes or types in 
other places and times than those of Old Testament history, 
Our method, then, must be at once evolutionary and comparative. 

First, as to origins. It is commonly said that in remote 


1 Cornill Hebrew Prophecy p. 17. 
P2 
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antiquity priest and prophet are identical, the sorcerer being 
the ancestor of both alike. Thus Réville tells us: ‘ Dans les pays 
de la non-civilisation le sorcier, ou ‘homme en rapport personnel 
avec les esprits, condense en quelque sorte en lui-méme les 
éléments dont la divergence fera plus tard le prétre, le prophéte, 
le médecin, le juriste et méme le philosophe et l’artiste.”! 

And primitive Semitic antiquity is apparently no exception 
to this rule, for there, we are told, ‘the priest and the prophet 
started from a common base’,? and ‘the Arabian kahin was both 
seer and 

But if there is a common origin, it is soon lost sight of, and, 
even in the most primitive races, priest and sorcerer are not 
identical. A differentiation of function takes place. Thus 
amongst the Zulus we find witch and witch-doctor, and ‘black’ 
and ‘white’ shamans in Siberia. And amongst the Arabs magic 
is still divided into ‘high’ and ‘low’, ‘ Divine’ and ‘ Satanic’. 
The reasons for this differentiation may be variously explained. 
Dr Frazer would make the distinction between religion and 
magic responsible.* Lord Avebury supposes difference of race to 
be the cause. Dr Jevons perhaps more rightly says as to the 
two types: ‘ The one class derive their powers from the god who 
protects and is worshipped by the community, the other from 
spirits who are bound by no ties of fellowship or goodwill to 
the community.’ 

But whatever be the cause, the fact remains that ‘ une régularisa- 
tion et une transformation de la sorcellerie primitive’? is what 
really constituted the priesthood. In early times, also, the 
connexion between temporal and spiritual chief was always very 
close. Among primitive races priest-kings are still found, being 
considered, perhaps, as representatives of the national deity.® 
In Babylonia and in Egypt alike the king was head-priest of 


1 Réville Histoire des Religions i 105. 

* O.C. Whitehouse in Hastings Dictionary of the Bible iv 598° s. v. ‘Soothsayer’. 

8 A. B. Davidson ib. iv 109* s. v. ‘ Prophecy’. 
_ * Frazer Golden Bough i 64-69. 

% Avebury Origin of Civilisation 5th ed. p. 375 ‘the lower races of men have no 
priests properly so called’. 

® Jevons Introduction to the History of Religion p. 189. 

1 Réville op. cit. ii 74. 

* Cp. Frazer Adonis, Attis, and Osiris pp. 12 ff, 378 ff. 
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the nation, and amongst the nomad Semites the sheik was the 
chief-priest of the tribe. Amongst the Israelites, however, the two 
types are by degrees separated, and when the king appears he is 
not merely the head of the national cult, but a warrior who 
delegates most of his inherent sacerdotal powers. So then there 
was a gradual crystallization of the priesthood, as it became 
differentiated alike from ruler and from sorcerer.' 

Now two points are to be noticed in regard to this process, 
which apply to Israel no less than to other nations. 

First, priests tend to be an aristocratic body, as being recruited 
from the better born and more intelligent members of the 
community. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the poor 
are never priests. Secondly, a residuum is left of unauthorized 
‘religious’ persons and practices which may be ultimately either 
abandoned, or absorbed, or perhaps allowed to exist on sufferance, 
Such a residuum is generally inferior to the ‘established’ order or 
cult, but yet, by its very freedom from recognition and from 
consequent restraint, possessed of great potentialities. This mass 
of undeveloped material lies ready for use by any new religious 
force or enthusiasm with which the authorized priestly body 
declines to be associated. 

Such is the origin of priesthood, an institution which at the 
outset provides the opportunity for the growth and developement 
of an independent prophecy. Let us see how this is illustrated 
by the history of the priests and prophets of Israel in their various 
relations to one another. 

A word of warning is first necessary, however. We should 
remember that value does not necessarily imply dignity of origin ; 
and secondly, that, even when we strike the roots of prophecy, 
we cannot always trace its subsequent growth continuously. 
Prophecy is full of sudden inspirations, in which ‘the Spirit 
bloweth where it listeth’, and neither can we, nor could the 
priests of Israel, or even the prophets themselves, ever wholly 
explain its phenomena. 


1 That the priesthood should retain certain ‘ magical’ characteristics is only to be 
expected. Thus R. Smith in Encyclopaedia Britannica s.v. ‘Priest’ says: ‘The 
opus operatum of the priest has the power of the sorcerer’s spell.’ In the figure 
of Balaam, the foreign (or perhaps Kenite) seer, prophet, priest, and magician all 
seem to be blended. 
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1. A discussion that concerns itself with the history of Israel 
must necessarily begin with Moses, the founder of the nation. 
The actual existence of Moses can scarcely bedenied. Even if 
we allow to the utmost for ‘tendency writing’ in the various 
accounts of him which we possess, yet there must surely be a 
historical personage behind it all. The Exodus was the birth- 
day of Israel and could never fade from its remembrance, and the 
events of the Exodus ‘demand for their explanation such a 
personality as the sources give us in Moses’. But granted the 
existence of such a person, what attributes may we legitimately 
predicate of him? Is it true to say that Moses was both priest 
and prophet, and that in him these two types found a real union ? 
That Moses was a religious sheik or prince-priest after the manner 
of the Midianite Jethro seems fairly certain.2 That he was the 
father of the priests is probably a historical fact, and best 
accounts for the origin of the priestly ‘tribe of Levi’.* But is 
it strictly accurate to speak of Moses as ‘both priest and 
prophet ’,* and as being the father of prophecy? In one sense 
Moses was certainly a prophet, for through him Yahweh was 
revealed to Israel. But to speak of Moses as a prophet, and the 
first of a continuous line of prophets, is something of an ana- 
chronism. The prophets of the eighth and following centuries 
preferred to think of Moses as a prophet rather than a priest, 
because in their eyes prophecy was the most direct medium of 
revelation. It is not unfair to say that the more important the 
individual prophet becomes in the history of the religion of 
Israel, the more is this position reflected in the accounts of Moses 
which we possess. The priest and the prophet have ‘contended 
for’ the person of Moses. The means which, according to the 
oldest tradition, Moses appointed for the perpetuation of the 
national worship of Yahweh as the God of Israel was not 
prophecy, but the priesthood of Levi® and the priestly oracle of 


1 Kittel History of the Hebrews, English translation, p. 239. 

2 Cp. Cheyne Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel p. 523: ‘the prevalent 
North Arabian form of government was probably the theocratic, in — the ruler 
was God's viceroy and therefore also God’s priest.’ 

3 Cp. Wellhausen History of Israel p. 397 n. 1 and p. 438. 

* W.R. Smith The Old Testament in the Jewrsh Church p. 303, &c. 


5 Cp. Judges xvii 13, with its preference for ‘the Levite’ Jonathan-ben-Gershom- 
ben-Mosheh. 
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Urim and Thummim. From the decisions of this oracle to the 
later Corpus of Jewish Law we can trace a gradual and con- 
tinuous developement. The priests, then, by means of the sacred 
oracle were to be the ‘teachers of Israel’! It is their failure 
in this respect which is denounced by the early writing prophets. 
But such failure was largely the result of degeneration, and not 
of inherent weakness. Mr Montefiore in his Hibbert Lectures 
strongly insists upon the importance of the priests in the early 
period of the settlement in Canaan. ‘The one means by which the 
higher teaching of Moses could be maintained and handed down 
was the agency of the priests.’ ‘No other institution makes an 
impression of being so purely Israelite as the priesthood and its 
Torah. It is with good reason that they are referred back to 
Moses as their founder.’ Budde too gives the priests of this 
period an honourable place amongst the Champions of Yahweh.® 
The fact that the worship of Yahweh was kept alive in the new 
territory says something for the priesthood of the day. No 
doubt the Ark of Yahweh was the centre of the best Mosaic 
tradition, and it is at Shiloh, the resting-place of the Ark, that 
we are introduced to Eli, who holds an important position as 
priest-in-charge of the Temple of the Ark. 

But in the days of Eli we reach a transition period, and the 
tradition of the misconduct of his sons is probably a genuine intima- 
tion of undue Canaanite predominance in the worship of Israel. 

2. The priests were, no doubt, assisted by the warriors of Israel 
in the continuance of Yahweh worship, for Yahweh was a God 
of war, and warfare in the name of Baal would have been 
impossible.* ‘ Religious’ and ‘national’ were synonymous terms. 
Every war of the invaders was a holy war in the name of Yahweh, 
who came from Sinai to help His people in their battles. It is 
easy to see that religious enthusiasm and military success were 
inseparably connected,° and that a decline in adherence to the 
national God impaired the national efficiency. It was important, 


+ Cp. Deut. xxxiii. 2 Montefiore Hibbert Lectures pp. 56, 71. 

* Budde The Religion of Israel to the Exile iii. 

* Cp. ‘Song of Deborah,’ Judges v. 

5 R. Smith, in Encyclopaedia Britannica s.v. ‘Prophet’, says: ‘It was perhaps 
only in time of war, when he felt himself to be fighting the battles of Jehovah, that 
the Hebrew was stirred to the depths of his nature by emotions of a religious 
colour.’ 
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then, to keep alive at all costs a trust in Yahweh as the God of 
Israel. In times of national depression, the priesthood seems to 
have proved unequal to the task. Deborah, an inspired woman,! 
was the soul of the Israelite revolt against the oppression of 
Sisera and his allies. And later it was not the priesthood but 
another religious force which roused the national enthusiasm to 
resist the Philistine supremacy. How was it that the priesthood 
was thus found wanting, and that nascent prophecy supplied a 
solution of the difficulty ? 

In the first place, the ‘local’ character of the priesthood was 
no doubt responsible. In old days when Israel was nomadic, this 
localization was not without its advantages. The priest was the 
settled servant of the sanctuary, and amid all the restlessness of the 
nomadic life he remained fixed to his post. But in Canaan this 
advantage ceased, and the increase in the number of religious 
centres tended to promote disunion. The old tribal organization, 
also, was beginning to disappear, and no proper territorial system 
of government was yet in force. Every town and village had its 
shrine and priest in attendance, and mountains, springs, and trees 
might all be ‘ places of worship’, while festivals were local rather 
than national. Centralization both religious and political was 
sorely needed. 

Secondly, the priesthood was not only local, it was rapidly be- 
coming Canaanite. ‘ The seats of ancient Canaanitish heathenism 
had power to master the Israelitish conquerors of Canaan, who 
had from the very beginning been accustomed to a worship which 
was not dissimilar to that of the conquered.’* But it is scarcely 
true to speak of the Canaanitesas yet ‘conquered’. Many of the 
principal towns were either in the hands of Canaanites or still 
contained a large native element in their population. The Book 
of Judges lets us into the secret that the country was only very 

1 The later prose version of Judges iv makes her both ‘ prophetess’ and ‘ judge’. 

2 Cp. Curtiss Primitive Semitic Religion of To-day p. 58. 

3 Cp. Marti Religion of the Old Testament p. 104: ‘In the case of the Israelites 
it is exceptionally easy to understand how the Canaanite culture came to be taken 
over. They learned agriculture from the inhabitants of the country, and naturally, 
at the same time, also the cultus which was so intimately connected with it.’ For 
a somewhat similar ‘ superimposition of cults’ we may compare the case of Greece 
with its Achaean and Pelasgian, Olympian and Clithonic deities—strata in religion 


corresponding to strata in population ; vide Miss Harrison Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion passim. 
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gradually and very partially conquered, while excavators are now 
shewing that there is no violent break between the ‘ Canaanite’ 
and ‘ Early Israelite’ periods of the history of Palestine. The 
Philistine supremacy doubtless favoured the enemies of Israel, 
and there seems to have been a definite alliance between 
Canaanite and Philistine against the uncivilized invader. Of the 
oracles of Israel many were in the hands of the enemy, others 
were more Canaanite than Hebrew, while some perhaps, knowing 
the enemy’s strength, cautiously ‘ Philistinized’. And last, and 
perhaps most important of all, the Ark, which was venerated as 
something more than a mere symbol of Yahweh’s presence, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The official religion must 
necessarily have come into disrepute, and the priest have declined 
in popular esteem. 

Tradition tells us that it was Samuel! who changed all this, 
who rescued Israel from the Philistine, and restored the national 
religion. But, as in the case of Moses, we have to treat the later 
accounts with great caution. Three points, however, stand out 
clearly as regards Samuel : that he wasa Seer, that he gave Israel 
a king, and that in his days the dené nebi’im first came into 
prominence. Seer, king, and prophetic guild were all in their 
degree signs of ‘the same Spirit’? an awakened religious and 
national enthusiasm. The exact relation of Samuel to the new 
movement is hard to determine. The oldest account represents 
him as a local ‘seer’ of the Ephraimite hill country,* to whom 
Saul has resort when he fails to find his father’s asses. When 
visited, Samuel not only tells Saul that the asses are found, but 
that he is destined by God to be king over Israel. 

The anointing of Saul as king is in this narrative the act of 
Samuel the Seer, as the result of a direct inspiration. In the later 
account, Saul is elected king by lot, in spite of Samuel's warning. 
This election by lot is possibly in accordance with the view of the 
narrator that Samuel was a priest,—the chief function of the priest 
being, as we have seen, the handling of the sacred lot or oracle. 


* Cp. Lord Cromer Modern Egypt ii 63 (of Mahdiism): ‘A period of political 
hurricane, whether the scene be laid in savage Africa, or in civilized Europe, 
generally brings to the front some individual who appears to embody in his own 
person the genius of the principles which it is sought to assert.’ 

? The Books of Samuel, like Acts, are the Acts of the Spirit in the early Church. 

* The name of the town is not mentioned. 
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Now in the same way that we were compelled to ask the 
question whether Moses was really prophet as well as priest, so 
also we must enquire whether Samuel was priest as well as 
prophet. The later narratives imply that he was a priest in the 
full sense of the word. Are weto reject such a tradition entirely ? 
When much smoke is seen, it is generally explained by the 
existence of some fire, however small; and it may be that this later 
tradition embodies a certain truth, when it tells us that Samuel 
was a temple servant at Shiloh under Eli. If this is fact, it 
throws some light on the position of Samuel with regard to the 
formation of the prophetic bodies, and probably signifies that, 
knowing the ‘inner workings’ of the official priesthood, he 
deliberately turned to the sons of the prophets from a reasoned 
preference for the newer institution. 

It is probable that both Canaanite and Israelite sanctuaries 
contained a more numerous fersonnel than we have been wont 
to suppose. If Samuel was ‘given to’ Yahweh as a child born 
of the sanctuary,' his service may not have been of the dignity 
of Eli’s, or even of that of Eli’s sons. It seems probable that 
there were degrees of priesthood and ‘ minor orders’, even in the 
earliest Israelite ministry.2 Possibly the giving of the oracle was 
a privilege only of the few. 

It is to be noticed that there is a ‘ prophetic’ element even in 
Samuel’s official ministry at the Temple of Shiloh. While 
sleeping in the sacred precinct he receives a divine message, 
probably in a dream.* Perhaps Samuel was not the only 

1 For ‘children of the shrine’ cp. Frazer Adonis, Attis, and Osiris p. 81 ff, with 
reference to the burials in jars at Taanach, Jericho, &c. Possibly Jer. ii 27 and 


1 Sam. x 12 contain allusions to the practice. Cp. also Curtiss of. cit. p. 153: 
‘ One thus consecrated becomes (nowadays) a dervish if a Moslem, and a monk if 
a Christian,’ 

2 As to ‘degrees of priesthood’ cp. Cheyne Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient 
Tsrael p. 523 £: ‘A Mosheh-clan arose which attached itself to the tribe of Levi, the 
tribe which combined religious enthusiasm with warlike energy, and became the 
guardian of the sacred objects. The higher priesthood existed side by side with 
the lower. The work of the former was to report divine oracles, and give 
decisions in the name of God; that of the lower, to attend to the cultus, to guard 
the holy vessels, and, if need were, to fight. Mosheh, as has been noticed by 
Nielsen, represents the higher style of priest, Aharon the lower. Both are 
connected by E with Levi.’ It is worthy of notice that Samuel is to Eli as Joshua 
was to Moses. 

8 For ‘dreamers’ cp. Strabo xvi 11 35 (Jerusalem). Sleeping-places for 
dreamers have been discovered on Sinai. 
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‘young man’ who ‘dreamed dreams’ in the sanctuaries of 
that day. 

When we first meet with Samuel in the older narrative, he 
is an independent seer or ‘man of God’ resembling in many 
respects the later Elijah or Elisha. But even now he is not 
independent of the sanctuary. He goes up to the high place 
to bless the sacrifice at the local festival.1 He lives in the city 
which was probably on the side of a hill below the sacred 
bamah, 

The picture of Samuel the Seer which is thus given us points 
to the acknowledged existence of ‘a man of God’ of considerable 
local celebrity. Saul knows of the existence of such persons 
and knows how they are usually to be approached, i.e. with 
money in the hand. That there were professing clairvoyants of 
this kind need not surprise us, when we remember that from 
the first the establishment of a regular priesthood leaves very 
frequently a large residuum of unappropriated material. And 
if our conjecture be true as to Samuel’s service at Shiloh, the 
official cult was not altogether without such methods. There 
seem, however, to be hints in the older narrative that the ‘seer’ 
was a person beloved of the people, and it may be that the 
Israelite priesthood of that day was, as is sometimes the case, an 
aristocratic and ‘ undemocratic’ body. 

We have spoken of Samuel at the sanctuary and Samuel as 
the seer? ; it now remains to speak of him in connexion with the 
bené neb’im or Sons of the Prophets. We are told by many 
writers on Old Testament history that Samuel was responsible 
for ‘the regulation and organization of prophetism’.* Such an 
assertion however depends upon the rendering of a doubtful 
passage in the Hebrew text. Not only is the reading doubtful, 


* 1 Sam. ix 12-14. 

2 The relation between ‘seer’ and priest in primitive Semitism is obscure 
(cp. Balaam). The seers may have constituted an ‘irregular’ or decadent priest- 
hood, Cp. the kahin and kohén. Driver ap. Priesthood and Sacrifice p. 19 says: 
‘The kahin gradually sank his connexion with the sanctuary and became a mere 
diviner; the kdhén grew in importance, and acquired sacrificial and other 
functions.’ 

* So Ottley Bampton Lectures p. 270. Cp. also Paton Syria and Palestine p. 173 : 
‘It is safe to infer that he organized the ecstatics into communities, and thus made 
their influence more effective.’ 
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but the date of the passage seems to be very late.’ It may, 
however, be an independent addition, added by a redactor, but 
embodying a popular tradition. We may well believe that 
Samuel gave these enthusiasts his support, as being imbued with 
‘the same Spirit’ which had led him to anoint Saul king?; but 
we cannot go further and regard him as their founder, organizer, 
and ‘Superior’. That there was a distinction between the Seer 
and the prophetic bands is fairly clear,® and no doubt this 
distinction was permanent, so that even the later Elijah and 
Elisha, though approving of the sons of the prophets, are con- 
sciously upon a higher level. The term vo’eh, seer, was applied to 
Samuel, but not to the prophetic bands, and later the individual 
prophet and the prophetic guild come into conflict. 

The origin and history of these ‘ Sons of the Prophets’ requires 
a more thorough treatment than it has yet received. The present 
investigation only takes them into account in so far as they 
came into contact with the priesthood of their time. That they 
had some connexion with the ordinary worship of the day we 
must inevitably suppose. Was their relation to it friendly or 
antagonistic? Did they merely oppose the official cult, and 
owe their continued existence to that fact, or were they not 
rather supplementary to, and gradually organized by, the recog- 
nized religious system ? 

We have already seen that the national depression under the 
Philistine supremacy required a re-awakening of the religious 
and national enthusiasm. 

Now such re-awakenings in Semitic countries are fairly con- 
stant in their form of expression. The Dervish seems to be 
a common phenomenon of oriental history,‘ and it is probably 
from a study of the Dervishes that light will come upon the 


4 Stenning in Hastings Dictionary of the Bible s.v. ‘Samuel’ puts the passage 
amongst the ‘latest additions’. So also Kautzsch in his Outline of Old Testament 
Literature p, 238 attributes it to R, but cp. p. 120. 

2 That the Spirit was abroad and was ‘infectious’ we can judge from 1 Sam. 
x 6, 10 (J), &c. Cp. Davidson Old Testament Prophecy p. 44. 

* Cp. Kraetzschmar Prophet und Seher im alten Israel p. 23. In modern times 
also ‘ besides those Dervishes regularly affiliated with an order there are individuals 
who travel from place to place, and by feats of strength or sleight of hand manage 
to earn a livelihood’, New International Encyclopaedia s.v. ‘ Dervish’. 

* Cp. also the outbreak of the Slave War in Sicily when a Syrian slave 
simulated the prophetic ecstasy. 
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vexed problem of the origin of the prophetic bands in Palestine. 
The biblical narratives give several intimations that these were 
‘nomadic’ in appearance and in sympathy, and so presumably 
in origin. The occasion, then, of their appearance was foreign 
oppression. But does this also supply an adequate reason for 
their continuance? Did they remain merely as a ‘standing 
army’ of religion,’ prepared for the emergencies of foreign 
invasions into the social and religious life of the nation? We 
do indeed find such a living protest against foreign and civilizing 
corruption, but that rather in the sect of the Rechabites, who 
were avowedly nomadic and primitive. If the sons of the pro- 
phets had been of such a character, there would have been little 
room for the Rechabites. It would seem that these prophetic 
companies gradually lost their ‘nomadic’ character and came 
more into line with the ordinary religion of the day. 

We know that on their first appearance in the biblical record 
the sons of the prophets are connected with the service of the 
high place. They seem to seek their inspiration not only from 
their musical instruments,? but also from the sacred locality. 
Thus it is scarcely accurate to speak of them as ‘ wandering freely 
about the country’.* There was something definitely ‘local’ in 
their origin, and in this they resembled the priests who were 
primarily ‘servants of the shrine’. 

We have already intimated—in our account of Samuel—that 
the ordinary conceptions of the personnel of the Canaanite 
sanctuaries, subsequently Israelite, require enlargement.‘ 

Wellhausen’s supposition that ‘prophetic bands’ existed 
amongst the Canaanites has been scouted as being unsupported 
by evidence. It is also said that Israel would not be likely to 
take over such an institution ‘ready-made from her enemies’. 
But Wellhausen’s assertion may be partly warranted by the facts 
of Semitic civilization. 

Amongst the Phoenicians,° a race akin to the Canaanites both 


1 Piepenbring in his Histoire du Peuple d’ Israél p. 117 calls them Israel’s Salvation 
2 Cp. the sikr of the Dervishes. 


y. 

* Cp. Frazer Adonis, Attis, and Osiris p. 68. 

* Cp. also 1 Sam. ii 36, which seems to contrast the regularly installed priesthood 
with the hangers-on of the sanctuary. 

5 The Tyrian Baal has both priests and prophets. Cp. 1 Kings xviii, 2 Kings x. 
Lagrange Origines Sémitiques ch. vi ‘ Les personnes consacrées’, quotes an inscrip- 
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in origin and in civilization, we find a numerous temple ‘service ’. 
In Ahab’s time we have the 400 prophets of the Tyrian Baal 
supported by Jezebel. We know also from modern travellers 
in Syria and Arabia,’ that there are many ‘holy men’ who are 
in attendance at the various holy places in addition to the regular 
priestly guardians. In Babylonia? the priesthood was also a 
very comprehensive body, and haruspices, exorcists, and chanters 
all went to swell its ranks. 

Does this evidence lead us to suppose the identification of 
‘sons of the prophets’ and the kedeshim*®—those persons who 
are represented in the Old Testament * as marking the climax of 
heathenish worship? Such a conclusion is by no means inevit- 
able. What we may say, however, is, that we have sufficient 
evidence for supposing that the sons of the prophets as an 
institution were favoured by the official priesthood, and may 
in some sense be regarded as supplementing that body. The 
Israelites had within their knowledge many precedents for 
adopting inspired persons or ‘ holy-men’ amongst the personages 
of their religious cult. We saw at the outset how the history 
of religion involves a gradual authorization of the media for 
ascertaining the Divine will, and how the Israelite priesthood 
and sacred oracle owed their existence to such a ‘ recognition’. 
But we are nowhere told that the priesthood ‘spoke in ecstasy’. 
Their methods would be almost entirely mechanical, and the 
answer by Urim seems to have been either ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay’. 
The phenomenon of ‘possession’ required official acceptance, 
if it was to prove of national utility.’ Such recognition was 


tion of Citium as including priests, barbers, scribes, sacred women, and ‘ gedéchim’ 
= tchiens, cp. Deut. xxiii 18 ; but he questions the identity of kalabu and kemarim. 
Lucian mentions Syrian prophets in connexion with the temples. 

1 Cp. Curtiss op. at. for Syria, &c. 

2 For Babylonia cp. Lagrange op. cit., and Jastrow Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria. Ebers Aegypten und die Biicher Mosis p. 341 f notes the existence of 
prophets amongst the Egyptian priesthood. 

8 Professor Kennett seems to so identify them, ap. Frazer Adonis, Attis, and 
Osiris p. 64 n. 6. 

* Only by the Deuteronomist, cp. 1 Kings xv 12, 1 Kings xiv 24, xxii 47, 
2 Kings xxiii 7 ; cp. also Deut. xxiii 17, ‘ wages of a dog’, and Josiah’s reformation 
in 2 Kings xxiii 7. 

5 In Greece the Pythoness of Delphi became the established oracle. At its 
best period that oracle was ‘the conscience of Greece’. It is noticeable that 
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actually given in the support and approval of the regular estab- 
lished ministry. So then, whatever their origin, the sons of the 
prophets became an integral part of the religious system of Israel. 
The children of the Spirit became in their turn an institution, 
and no doubt, by so doing, declined in some degree from their 
original virtues." 

3. We have said that king and prophetic guild were both mani- 
festations of the same spirit of awakening, and king and prophet 
are very often found in contact throughout the history of Israel.? 
Saul bears many signs of affinity to the wild sons of the prophets, 
and no doubt they worked together for the salvation of their 
country, 

With the priests Saul’s relations were not so happy. We 
have no reason for supposing that the priests objected to the 
establishment of the monarchy,* but it seems that some of them 
at least transferred their allegiance from Saul. The Urim which 
had advised him so often in the conduct of his battles gave 
him now no response, and he could ascertain nothing either by 
dreams or from the prophets. In despair he turned to the 
‘black magic’ of the wise woman of Endor, but only to be 
assured of his defeat. 

While Saul was deprived of the support of the priestly oracle, 
we find that David was answered by it through Abiathar, the 
survivor of the massacre at Nob.* And after Saul’s death David 
is told by the oracle to go up to Hebron,° and again, to wait 


Apollo, the god of War and Inspiration, has many attributes in common with 
Yahweh, 

1 In Asia Minor an interesting parallel is to be found. Cp. Ramsay in Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible s.v. ‘Religion of Greece’ on the Hieroi: ‘The peculiar 
relation of the hierodouloi to the Hieron gave a power to the latter which was alien 
to the Hellenic spirit... . The relation of the Ateroi to the Hieron, and their service 
at the Hieron, seem to have been more a voluntary matter.’ 

2 In Phoenicia there was a close relation between the monarch and the temple 
cultus (e.g. Hiram). Frazer op. cit. p. 67 gives an instance of inspired royal pages 
at Byblus in the narrative of Wen-Ammon. The king was a sacred personage, and 
the prophets also were ‘ men of God’. 

8 The priesthood at Nob shewed David hospitality because he was ‘on the king’s 
business’, 1 Sam, xxi 2. 

* 1 Sam. xxx 7-8. David seems to have been the favourite of the priesthood as 
against Saul, the elected of the prophets, and it is possible that Levi and Judah 
were always connected, as being ‘ N. Arabian’ tribes. 

* 2 Sam. ii 1. 
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for the rustling of the mulberry trees before attacking the 
Philistines in the valley of Rephaim.' 

The establishment of the Ark at Jerusalem was a master- 
stroke of policy on the part of David, for the Ark was at the 
least a symbol of Yahweh’s presence. The recovery of this 
ancient object of veneration was the occasion for an outburst 
of religious enthusiasm on David’s part not unlike that which 
had numbered Saul ‘among the prophets’. David gave his 
support to priest and prophet alike. Gad the Seer, Nathan 
the Prophet, Abiathar and Zadok the Priests are all under royal 
patronage. David takes Nathan’s advice on the subject of the 
building of the Temple—though the exact form of the advice 
is hard to determine *—and it was Nathan who rebuked David 
for his sin with Bathsheba. The priestly oracle seems to have 
been responsible for the blood-revenge taken upon Saul’s sons, 
as the cure for the famine*; while ‘the prophet Gad, David's 
seer’, discovered the cause of a pestilence in David’s numbering 
of the people. The anointing of Solomon was performed by 
both ‘ Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet ’.® 

So at Jerusalem the priest and the prophet seem to start on 
equal terms,° both under the patronage of the reigning monarch. 
But the subsequent actions of the monarchy must have been 
largely responsible for the breach between priest and prophet 
soon to come. The royal patronage was not an unmixed blessing. 
The priests became the servants of the king.’ This sometimes 

1 2 Sam. v 24. 

? 2 Sam. vii 1-12, 14-29. ‘ Deuteronomistic redactor perhaps founded on an 


exemplar furnished by the Jerusalem-Source’, Kautzsch Literature of the Old 
Testament p. 239. 


3 2 Sam, xxi 1-15 (Jer.). 
* 2Sam. xxiv 1-25, ‘a passage of unknown origin’, Kautzsch Joc, cit, Budde 
attributes it to the oldest source. 


® 1 Kings i 45, ‘from a Judahite history of David of the tenth or ninth century’, 
Kautzsch. 


® But note that in Judah, although we have individual prophets and seers, there 
is no mention of ‘ prophetic guilds’. 

7 In Jerusalem the king seems to have been regarded as specially sacred. 
Perhaps there was a Canaanite tradition to that effect. The strange figure of 
Melchizedek may represent the old Canaanite priest-kings of Jerusalem. So 
David, making Jerusalem his capital, secured a like veneration for the Davidic 
dynasty. Professor Kennett has suggested that the Molech of 2 Kings xxiii 10 
may have originally been the human king regarded as an incarnate deity. Cp. 
Frazer Adonis, Attis, and Osiris p. 401 ff. 
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brought them high political office,as under Solomon; but the 
kings often treated the priesthood arbitrarily; probably, how- 
ever, with some good political reason. Thus Solomon changed 
the family of the Jerusalemite priesthood, and Jeroboam made 
his own arrangements for the royal sanctuaries of the northern 
kingdom. It is not easy to see what was the exact relation of 
these ‘royal’ sanctuaries to the rest, but the king’s preferential 
treatment would have great weight with the nation at large. 

The prophets also were correspondingly affected. With the 
royal patronage of a portion, at any rate, of the priesthood came 
a similar patronage of some part of the prophetic guilds. So 
best can we explain the royal prophets of Ahab who joined in 
opposition to Micaiah the son of Imlah. The prophets in the 
king’s pay would naturally try to please their patron, and their 
prophecies would tend to be merely the reflexion of his wishes, 
in anticipation of his rewards. So then, in the prophetic guilds 
we probably get the starting-point for the ‘false prophets’ 
denounced in the canonical prophetic writings. 

4. The division of the kingdom was not without its relation to 
prophecy. The Ten Tribes had prophetic approval when they 
abandoned Judah to its despotic king with his synthesis of 
religions. Both the actual separation and the fact that Judah 
did not go to war with the new kingdom are attributed to the 
inspiration of the prophets, in the one case to ‘ Ahijah, the 
Shilonite’, in the other to ‘Shemaiah, the man of God’.? These 
were probably individual prophets of some renown, and Ahijah 
seems to have been the Samuel of the Northern Kingdom. We 
hear of him again in connexion with the sickness of Jeroboam’s 
son.® 

If, then, the Northern Kingdom was founded with a more or 
less definite charter of liberty, we can well understand that the 
king would never be allowed to assume the absolute power of an 
oriental despot without considerable opposition. He could never 
entirely disregard either the religious or the social traditions 


1 Cp. Kent History of the Hebrew People ii p. 47: ‘The prophets favoured the 
division, because they hoped in the new kingdom to be able to realize their ideals.’ 

? 1 Kings xi 29, xii 22, There is considerable doubt about the date of these 
narratives in their present form, but the evidence seems to be cumulative. 

Kings xiv 1-18, 

VOL, XI. Q 
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of his realm. It is in connexion with the resistance to such an 
attempt that we next meet with prophetism in the Northern 
Kingdom. The disaffection under Ahab and Jehoram differed 
only in degree from that under Solomon and Rehoboam. 
In Elijah the Tishbite we have a solitary figure,’ consciously 
isolated from the official religion of his day, but not by any 
means the sole survivor of Yahweh worship in Israel. He 
rebuked the reigning monarch not only for his religious but also 
for his social policy. Of his relation, however, to the regular 
priesthood of the kingdom we are told nothing. We can 
surmise from his complaint that ‘the children of Israel have 
thrown down God’s altars’, that he was lamenting a persecution 
of those priests who remained faithful to Yahweh; while his 
mention of the slaughter of ‘the prophets’ must surely refer in 
part to members of the prophetic guilds—for we know that 
Obadiah at this time hid no less than ‘an hundred men of the 
Lord’s prophets’, to save them from Jezebel’s persecuting zeal. 
No doubt there were many amongst the priests and amongst 
the prophets who refused to recognize the Tyrian Baal, or com- 
bine his worship with that of Yahweh. The appearance of the 
foreign god produced a division in the ranks of cultus and people 
alike, and it was Elijah who realized that a via media with state - 
support was impossible for true religion. 

Whatever estimate * we may form of Elisha, it is obvious that 
his methods were very different from those of Elijah. This, no 
doubt, was due to the fact that active persecution had ceased, and 
that Elijah’s principles had gained some acceptance. His revival 
had been at any rate partially successful. The air was cleared by 
the storm, and the still small voice could now be heard. 

Some would see in the ‘call’ of Elisha by Elijah a graphic 


1 Elijah bears many points of resemblance to a modern Mahdi. Note that he is 
not called nabhi except in 1 Kings xviii 22. 

2 Elijah still seems to hold a ‘local’ idea of Yahweh, and goes to Horeb as 
Yahweh’s favourite sanctuary. 

8 Dr Cornill is very bitter against Elisha, calling him ‘ demagogue, conspirator, 
revolutionist, and agitator’, Hebrew Prophecy p. 33. 

* Elisha, like the prophetic guilds, was an adviser in war. Cf. Lord Cromer, of 
the Mahdi Wad-el-Nejumi: ‘He was the Khalid of the Prophet’s wars. He it 
was who prepared the stratagem which annihilated Hicks. He it was who crept 
silently round the shallow mud beyond the crumpled ramparts of Khartoum’, 
Modern Egypt ii 65. 
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illustration of the ordinary manner of admission to the prophetic 
guilds." On such a view these communities were nothing else 
than disciples of great individual prophets, and owed their 
existence to that fact. But this theory obviously does not cover 
all the circumstances of the case. Elisha was chosen not only to 
be a disciple, but also to be the successor of Elijah.” 

That Elisha came into close contact with the prophetic guilds 
is plain from the Biblical narratives.* They recognized him as 
the successor of Elijah, of the same spirit, though outwardly 
differing in many respects. The sons of the prophets do not 
strike us as being flourishing communities in Elisha’s day. 
Perhaps their poverty was due to the fact that the royal support 
was now withheld from them. They still appear in connexion with 
local sanctuaries, and they seem to have been residential corpora- 
tions. No doubt after the persecution of Jezebel they required 
such careful encouragement and supervision as Elisha could give. 

Of the priesthood at this period there is no mention.’ It is 
probable that Yahweh’s altars were not yet all restored, and the 
dispossessed priests may have joined in the disaffection against 
the ruling dynasty. 

The revolution of Jehu had for its excuse the extermination of 
Baal-worship, and so was able to draw upon the more rigorous 
worshippers of Yahweh for their allegiance and support. Thus 
Elisha sends ‘one of the sons of the prophets’ to anoint Jehu to 
be king over Israel. And Jehu himself actively solicited the 
support of Jehonadab the son of Rechab.° 

Amongst those whom Jehu slew in Jezreel are mentioned ‘the 
priests of Ahab’? These may not have been actually servants 

1 Cp, Sanday Oracles of God p. go: ‘ A group of young men would gather round 
some commanding figure—a Samuel or an Elisha—and would not only record or 
spread the knowledge of his sayings and doings, but seek to catch themselves some- 
thing of his inspiration.’ 

2 In 2 Kings i the sonsof the prophets do not say ‘our master’ but ‘thy master’. 
Cp. 1 Kings xix 16 ‘to be prophet in thy room’. 

8 The modern ‘ convents’ of Dervishes are obedient to a Sheik or Elder ; and in 
2 Kings iv 38 and vi 1 we read ‘they sit before Elisha’. 

* Their connexion also with war is still preserved. Cp. ‘the Ahab source’, 
2 Kings xx 13, 35. 

5 That Elisha took part in religious festivals may be perhaps inferred from 


2 Kings iv 23 ‘Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day? It is neither new-moon 
nor sabbath’, 


® 2 Kings x 15, 16. 7 2 Kings x 11. 
Q2 
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of the Tyrian Baal, but only those who allowed his worship to 
co-exist with that of Yahweh. In the account of the ‘solemn 
assembly for Baal’ at Samaria ‘all the prophets of Baal’ and ‘all 
the priests of Baal’ are said to have been put to death.’ Perhaps 
also amongst these were included the lukewarm adherents of 
Yahweh who bowed themselves in the house of Baal. 

The Elisha narratives might lead us to suppose that the relations 
between prophet and prophetic guild in the Northern Kingdom 
were always most amicable; but there is another side to the 
picture. The story of Micaiah, the son of Imlah,’ is only further 
significant of what we have already suggested, that prophetism in 
Israel was now ‘divided against itself’.* On the one hand, we 
have the servile company of royal prophets with one voice 
urging Ahab to go up to battle, and emphasizing their advice 
with extravagant symbolism. On the other hand we see the 
solitary prophet uttering his gloomy warning, only to be relegated 
to a dreary confinement. 

Now it is to be noticed that, whereas Ahab was obviously 
persuaded by the prophetic band, yet Jehoshaphat, the king of 
Judah, declined to be so deceived. Perhaps he detected the note 
of uninspired adulation in their unanimous prophecy. We may 
well ask, however, what was his experience of prophetism in his 
own kingdom? Jehoshaphat himself was a more loyal adherent 
of Yahweh than was Ahab,* and the question naturally arises 
whether this was not due to the influence of the prophets in 
Judah. But history gives us no information as to the state of 


1 9 Kings x 17-28. 2 1 Kings xxii. 

3 Skinner, 1 Kings (Cambridge Bible), says on xxii 8: ‘The passage is important, 
as the first instance of a cleavage in the ranks of the prophetic body, which runs 
through the whole subsequent history of the movement.’ Note further in ,the 
anecdote of Eldad and Medad Num. xi 17, 25 ff (E, perhaps of this period) : 
(1) 70 elders are thrown into a condition of rapture; cp. the nebi’ismus; 
(2) Eldad and Medad are inspired ‘in the camp’, i.e. away from the sanctuary ; 
(3) the prophecy has a practical purpose, a national utility. This narrative 
probably represents the birth of a new prophecy distinct from the old cultus 
prophecy. The controversy as to the status of this new inspiration is settled by 
the reply of Moses in v. 29: ‘ Art thou jealous for my sake? Would God that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would put his spirit upon them.’ 
So there may have been an ‘irreligiosa sollicitas’ for the established prophecy in 
Northern Israel, 

* It is possible that he was compelled to join Ahab in the expedition as being 
a vassal-king. 
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prophetism in Judah at this period. The Chronicler has sought 
to remedy this defect by inserting occasional notices of prophetical 
advisers to the monarchy. 

Two points, however, are to be noticed in regard to the slight 
history of this period. First, we read that Asa undertook certain 
religious reforms in the course of which ‘he put away the kedeshim 
out of the land’.! Secondly, in the revolt against Athaliah, the 
daughter of Jezebel, it was the priesthood of the Temple that 
took the leading part, and not, as in the Northern Kingdom, the 
prophets. The inference to be drawn from these two facts is that 
the ordinary Temple cultus at Jerusalem was too powerful to allow 
of the existence of such guilds of the prophets as we meet with in 
Northern Israel. Possibly also in the earlier period their place 
was taken by the kedeshim.2, The Temple was built according 
to Phoenician models, and Tyrian fashions may have been in 
vogue from the first. Asa put away the kedeshim, and his son, 
Jehoshaphat, realized the value of the true prophets of Yahweh. 
Possibly the two facts are not entirely disconnected.* It is not 
unlikely also that while the Temple worship was of such a 
character, there was, as in the days of Eli, no ‘widespread’ or 
‘open vision’. It is not certain, however, that the abuses which 
Asa did away with were connected with Yahweh worship.’ They 
may have been merely the accompaniment of foreign cults. 

But at least this is clear, that the priesthood was responsible, 
aided by the king, for the gradual improvement of religion in 
Judah. We are not told that Jehoiada met with opposition from 
his fellow-priests, or that he was unique in his desire for reforms. 
It must be remembered, however, that the Temple priesthood 
was not the only priesthood in Judah,° and it has been thought 
that the apparent slackness in repairing the Temple fabric in the 


1 Kings xv 12. 

2 Cp. 1 Kings xiv 23, where kedeshim are mentioned with ‘ high places, pillars, 
and asherim’ in the time of Rehoboam. 

* 1 Kings xxii 47. Jehoshaphat also, we are told, ‘ put away the remnant of the 
kedeshim ’. 

* The Judaean narrative is generally assigned to the reign of Jehoshaphat, so 
that ‘ prophecy’ cannot have been entirely non-existent. 

5 But cp. Deut. xxiii 18, 19, in connexion with Yahweh worship, ‘the wages of 
a dog’. 

® Deut. refers to ‘priests of the high places’, and Kings to the kemarim, ‘the 
idolatrous priests’, and ‘ the priests out of the cities of Judah’, 
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reign of Jehoash was due to the fact that the local sanctuaries 
claimed their share in the priestly dues. 

Amos tells us that the shrine of Beersheba was famous even in the 
northern kingdom. This fact suggests the idea that the separation 
of the kingdoms did not preclude an occasional union in worship. 
Amos may have gone to Bethel ina pilgrim company. And it may 
be also that sacred pilgrimages brought prophetic ideas into Judah 
in the days of Elijah and Elisha and the prophetic guilds. The 
priest of the south may have learnt from the prophet of the north. 

Before proceeding to deal with the writing prophets of the 
eighth and following centuries it may be as well to summarize 
a few of our conclusions. In the first place, we saw that she 
priestly oracle was the regular but not the only means of con- 
sulting the Divine will. From early times prophetism is to be 
found in the individual seer, and in the companies of the sons 
of the prophets, who come into prominence at a time of national 
and religious distress. Secondly a gradual recognition of pro- 
phecy coeval with the transition from nomad to peasant takes 
place. The prophet comes to be regarded as a necessary part of 
the cultus. In politics and in war his advice is ever in demand. 
Royal patronage and official sanction make him too often a mere 
institution of the palace, or the complement of the ordinary 
priesthood. Hence a division appears in the ranks of prophecy 
—accentuated in the northern kingdom by persecution—between 
true and false prophet, between the professional adviser and the 
man directly raised up by God. From the days of Elijah and 
Micaiah onwards, true prophecy becomes less magical and institu- 
tional in character. Prophecy grows to be mystical and ethical, 
though it never so far forgets the circumstances of its origin as to 
lose touch with the national life. The prophet, as we shall see, 
was no mere quietist. 

5. It is certainly true that Amos, at any rate, was no dreamer 
of the desert. When told by Amaziah, the royal priest, not to 
prophesy at the king’s sanctuary, he gave as his answer, ‘I was no 
prophet, neither was I one of the sons of the prophets; but I was 
an herdman, and a dresser of sycomore trees: and Yahweh took 
me from following the flock, and Yahweh said unto me, Go 
prophesy unto my people Israel’.! Reflexion in the prophet’s 

1 Amos vii 14. 
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mind does not, in this case, end with itself, but issues in bold 
and prompt action, sending the prophet even beyond the borders 
of his native country. 

Two points are to be noticed in the meeting between Amaziah 
and Amos. First, that the king’s priest suspects this strange 
prophet of being a political revolutionary. There was every 
excuse for such an estimate, for the reigning dynasty was the 
result of a revolution in which the prophets, such as Elijah and 
Elisha, had taken no small part. Perhaps this is what Amos refers 
to, when he says ‘I am no prophet’, i.e. his object is directly 
ethical, and not to be accomplished by the political intrigue that 
was associated with prophets in the northern kingdom. Amos 
has received no command for the anointing of kings or for the 
destruction of dynasties. He is conscious of a higher message to 
proclaim to Israel. And he is conscious also of a high vocation, 
being no ‘son of the prophets’, no member of their guilds. He 
is no professional prophet to cultivate the art and receive fees for 
services thus rendered.1. Such is the apologia of Amos to the 
king’s priest. Like Socrates he had the Oeiév tt md0os which 
differentiated him from the ordinary teachers of the day. And, 
again like Socrates, he must have had a disciple who wrote down 
the substance of his teaching.” 

Let us see what mention these writings make of the priests and 
prophets in Israel. Looking back over the history of the nation 
Amos says* that Yahweh ‘raised up of their sons for prophets 
and of their young men for Nazirites’* but that they ‘gave 


1 Cheyne in Encyclopaedia Biblica s.v. ‘Amos’, says that Amos scorns the idea 
of being one of the bené nebi’im. Harper, however, in his Amos and Hosea p. cvii 
says: ‘ We do not understand that this statement indicates on the part of Amos an 
utter contempt for the order of nebhi’im. .. . He himself uses the technique of 
pre-prophetism, which had long years been taking form.’ 

2 Budde Religion of Israel p. 131 regards the ‘ writing’ of the prophets as due to 
their failure to impress the people by oral speech. By the time of Amos a prophetic 
diction seems to be already developed. 

* Amos ii 11-13. 

* The Nazirites were perhaps included in the companies of bené nebi’im, Their 
origin, no doubt, was martial. Arab warriors still leave their head unshorn during 
a war of revenge. Samson was not ordered to abstain from wine. Perhaps the 
later Nazirites undertook to abstain from wine as a ‘Canaanite’ product, and the 
consecrated warrior became the ascetic nationalist, as Yahweh became less 
prominently the God of War. On the sanctity of the head cp. Frazer Golden 
Bough i 362 ff. It seems probable that many of the Hebrew priests allowed their 
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the Nazirites wine to drink, and commanded the prophets, saying, 
Prophesy not’. Thus the prophet tells the people that they are 
responsible both for the perversion of the Nazirite and for the 
stifling of prophecy, the popular cultus and system of patronage 
being, no doubt, to blame. Of the priests Amos says nothing 
directly. He denounces Amaziah, the king's priest, personally, 
but of the priesthood in general he says nothing in set terms. 
The sacrificial] system, however, comes in for his strongest rebukes, 
and in this no doubt he is attacking the priests of his day. Sacrifice, 
as we have seen, was intimately connected with the giving of the 
oracle.! But in the sacrifices which Amos denounced the oracular 
element was by no means uppermost. They were simply licentious 
feasts with devotion as their excuse. Hence it is the ‘altars’ of 
Israel which are more especially denounced. Finally, amongst 
the worst punishments which the days to come will bring is 
a famine—not such as the ‘Baals’ were supposed to bring—of 
bread and of water, but ‘ of hearing the words of Yahweh ’.? 

It was Hosea, however, a native of the northern kingdom, who 
gave further emphasis to this warning of the earlier prophet. 
The root of the whole matter, to the mind of Hosea, is that God’s 
people ‘are destroyed for lack of knowledge ’,’ and it is the fault 
of the priesthood that this is so. The ‘non-preaching prelates’ 
of northern Israel are to be rejected on this very score, and ‘it 
shall be, like people, like priest: and I will punish them for their 
ways, and will reward them their doings’. Duhm has conjectured 
that Hosea himself was a priest, and such a conjecture is not 
improbable when we consider his insight into the religious 
condition of the people at that period. It was no good merely 
denouncing the sacrificial cultus or pouring scorn on the Baalim 
end the calf of Samaria. The real reason was the degeneracy of 
the priests,* who not only neglected the teaching of the people, 


hair to grow long. Cp. Ezek. xliv 20, 21 where long hair and abstinence from wine 
are mentioned together. 

1 ‘In primitive times the only public aspect of religion is found in connexion 
with divination and the oracle to which the affairs of the community are submitted’, 
P. Smith in Encyclopaedia Britannica s.v. ‘Priest’, This public ‘consultation’ 
passed over to the prophetic bodies. 

? Amos iii 14, ix 1. 

3 Hosea iv 3-9. 

* The priests of Samaria are called kemarim in x 5. 
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but even profited by their ignorance, ‘they feed upon the sin 
of My people’. That written ‘knowledge of the Lord’ was 
actually to be found in existence is demonstrated by the words 
‘Though I wrote for him my ten thousand ‘oroth, yet they are 
counted as a strange thing’. 

If Hosea was a priest, he may refer to the opposition of his 
colleagues when he says, ‘As for the prophet, a fowler’s snare is 
in all his ways and enmity in the house of his God.’ But the 
story of Micaiah-ben-Imlah has already shewn us that the ranks 
of prophecy were by now divided, and Hosea may refer merely to 
such division. Of the part played by prophecy in the history 
of the nation Hosea has the very highest estimate: ‘I have 
also spoken unto the prophets, and I have multiplied visions, 
and by the hand of the prophets I have used similitudes’; or 
again, ‘ By a prophet the Lord brought Israel up out of Egypt, 
and by a prophet was he preserved’.? And, no doubt, Hosea 
hoped that by his own prophecy Israel might once again be 
delivered from imminent destruction ; for, amid all his denuncia- 
tions, this prophet of the northern kingdom loved his native 
country with the love of a true patriot. 

The southern kingdom, also, had its patriot in the prophet 
Isaiah. Hosea had hoped, but in vain, to save his country by 
his warnings. Isaiah, by his words and by his practical efforts, 
succeeded in preserving the virgin daughter of Zion, for a time at 
least, from the clutches of the invader. It is worthy of note that 
the southern prophet—like Jehoiada the priest before him—was 
a man of good birth, conversant with the court, and knowing 
well from the inside the social life against which he so strongly 
inveighed. Isaiah is, in a sense, to Amos what Elisha was to 
Elijah. The principles which Amos had asserted required not 
only re-asserting, but bringing into connexion with the ordinary 
political and social life of the nation. Thus we may hope to 
learn from Isaiah how the ‘ new’ prophecy was regarded by its 
contemporaries. 

Of the actual relation of Isaiah toward the priesthood we know 
very little.* Uriah, the priest, is summoned by him as ‘a faithful 


1 Hosea viii 12. 2 Hosea xii 10, 13. 
* The elders of the priests are sent to Isaiah in Isa. xxxvii 2, apparently as 
court officials, 
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witness’, i.e. perhaps simply as a responsible public person, 
trusted by the people.’ It is a fact of some significance, how- 
ever, that Isaiah, like Samuel, received his prophetic call in the 
sanctuary. It is hardly likely that the prophet would have drawn 
his inspiration from that sanctuary unless he had at the least 
approved of it. The inviolable character of Zion was, no doubt, 
due to the fact that Yahweh would protect His Temple. But 
although Isaiah thus favoured the Temple, yet there was much 
in the worship of the day which, in his eyes, called for reform.? 
Possibly Hezekiah’s destruction of Nehushtan was due to pro- 
phetic influence. And there was much besides that required 
abolition. In times of national distress there is always a tendency 
to revert to the most primitive religious practices. Sorcery and 
witchcraft were rife, to the disparagement, no doubt, of the higher 
‘mantic’ of prophecy.® Isaiah describes the nation as ‘a rebellious 
people, lying children, children that will not hear the law of the 
Lord: which say to the seers, See not; and to the prophets, 
Prophesy not unto us right things, speak unto us smooth things, 
prophesy deceits: get you out of the way, turn aside out of the 
path, cause the Holy One of Israel to cease from before us’. Note 
that it is the people, the nation as a whole, whom Isaiah, like 
Amos, blames for the degeneracy of prophecy. Isaiah himself 
held a high opinion of prophecy, though he acknowledges that 
‘the priest and the prophet’ of the time ‘have erred through 
strong drink’.® 

The prophecies of Isaiah are merely emphasized by those of 
his younger contemporary, Micah, who, by reason of his lower 
social position, is more vehement against the nobles of Judah.° 
It is probable that these included some of the priestly families, 


1 So Skinner Cambridge Bible 1 Kings p. 66. 

2 Cp. his attitude toward sacrifice, esp. in Isa. i 10. 

® Cf. Isa. ii6: ‘ Because they are full of diviners from the East, and of soothsayers 
like the Philistines.’ Balaam came from ‘the mountains of the East’. 

* Isa, xxx 8. It is this perversion of prophecy which leads Isaiah to write down 
his prophecies and commit them to his disciples. 

5 Isa. xxviii 7: ‘These also in Jerusalem reel with wine, and stagger with 
mead; priest and prophet reel with mead, they are confused by wine, they 
stagger because of mead; they reel during their visions, they totter while giving 
judgement. All tables are full of loathsome disgorgements ; filth everywhere,’— 
a sacrificial feast has been held. So Cheyne in Sacred Books of the Old Testament. 

* Isaiah had, however, called them ‘rulers of Sodom’, Isa. i 10. 
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and we certainly find that Micah is very bitter against the priest- 
hood of his day, including also the ordinary prophet in his 
denunciation. Thus he says ‘ The heads thereof judge for reward 
and the priests thereof teach for hire, and the prophets thereof 
divine for money’. His reference here is no doubt to ‘ technical’ 
prophets such as may have flourished in Judah in these troublous 
times. Micah also mentions the vinous habits of the prophets, 
while he denounces their avarice : ‘Whoso putteth not into their 
mouths, they even prepare war against him.’ The punishment 
for this is to be, ‘the sun shall go down upon the prophets, and 
the day shall be black over them’. ‘And the seers shall be 
ashamed and the diviners confounded.’! There seems at this 
period to have been a great influx of sorcery and magic into 
Judah, perhaps from Chaldaea, which was now the ruling power 
in Western Asia. Throughout his writings we feel that Micah 
is writing as a man of the people. Hence it is not the people he 
denounces so much as the priests and the prophets who receive 
payment for their falsehoods from a superstitious and deluded 
populace. 

The teaching of the prophets in Judah at this period was 
no doubt responsible for the reforms carried out by the king, 
Hezekiah. Isaiah would have great influence at court, and he 
seems to have had a body of disciples * who would help to over- 
come opposition. The preaching of Micah, also, is expressly 
referred to in later days* as having been responsible for some 
degree of repentance in Judah. But in the reign of Manasseh 
a reaction set in. All the superstitious cults and practices of the 
time of Ahaz came back and were established with the royal 
sanction. Foreign cults from Babylon and Assyria were also intro- 
duced. Witchcraft abounded and true prophecy seems to have 
been persecuted. The ‘sins of Manasseh’ were regarded by the 
prophets of a later age as the direct cause of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Captivity in Babylonia.° 

To this reign we must, in all probability, assign a prophecy, 
attributed by a compiler to Micah: ‘the Lord’s controversy with 


1 Mic. ii 11, iii 5, iii 6 ff. 

2 Isa, xxx 8. 8 Jer. xxvi 17. 
4 2 Kings xxi 16, ‘ Manasseh shed innocent blood very much’, 

5 2 Kings xxiv 3; cp. also xxiii 26. 
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his people’.'' Here we have at once an appeal to past history, 
to the great names of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, to the answer 
of Balaam to Balak’s consultation, and also a powerful rebuke of 
the present state of religion, referring to the practice, apparently 
then prevalent, of infant sacrifice. In this prophet we have a 
concise summary of the teaching of his three predecessors, Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah: ‘To do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.’ 

Before proceeding to deal with the Deuteronom’c reformation, 
and the teaching of the prophet Jeremiah, it may be well to 
consider the general attitude of the prophets as a whole towards 
sacrifice. Originally sacrifice and the giving of the oracle were 
closely connected,? and ‘word’ and ‘sacrament’ might be said 
to supplement each other. Samuel the seer was wont to bless 
the sacrifice for the people, and Elisha seems to have been present 
at the country festivals. 

But in the eighth-century prophets we find the sacrifices of the 
day so sternly denounced that some writers have even maintained 
that the prophets desired the total abolition of sacrificial worship.* 
Such a view cannot, however, be supported. Even the strongest 
repudiations of the sacrifices of the day, such as we find in Amos 
and Isaiah, ‘ may as naturally be understood of a conditional as 
of an absolute rejection of sacrifice’.* And in fact Hosea regards 
a future cessation of sacrifice as a national calamity,> while 
Jeremiah definitely includes sacrifices in the reformed worship of 
the days to come. What, then, we may ask, were the objections 
of the prophets to the sacrificial system of their time? What did 
they consider noxious in the ordinary theory and practice of 
sacrifice ? 

1 Mic. vi 2 ff, 2 Thus Balaam offers sacrifice, Num. xxiii 1. 

8 Cp. Marti Religion of the Old Testament p. 148: ‘In almost every one you 
can read the flat rejection of the cultus’ ; also Kautzsch in Hastings Dictionary of the 
Bible s, v. ‘ Religion of Israel’ (extra vol. 685"): ‘ There are sayings of the prophets 
which cannot be understood except as absolutely disclaiming any demand on God’s 
part for sacrificial gifts’ ; cp. Jer. vii 21, 22. 

* Cp. Paterson in Hastings Dictionary of the Bible s. v. ‘ Sacrifice’, iv 335”. 

5 Hos, ii 11. Hosea’s words may be taken as representing a calamity in the eyes 
of the people (Kautzsch). But he himself also may have regarded such a contingency 


as disastrous. 

® Cp. Jer. xxxi 14, xvii 24-26. The Exile was not regarded as a divine con- 
demnation of Israel’s system of worship. Ezekiel looked for a restoration of the 
Temple and its ordinances. 
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First, the sacrifices themselves were wont to be heathenish 
in character and object, as offered to other gods, or idols.? 
Secondly, sacrifices tended to become too costly in character, 
as well as too numerous.? The priests, no doubt, reaped a profit 
out of the number of such offerings, and did nothing to reduce 
‘the multitude of sacrifices’. Thirdly, the sacrificial feasts are 
those most severely denounced, owing to the licentious practices 
to which they gave sanction. Such sacrifice was of a joyous 
character. So Hosea says ‘I will also cause her mirth to cease, 
her feasts, her new moons, and all her solemn assemblies’.* 
Drunkenness and licence were not infrequent. Now it is to be 
noticed that the objections of the prophets are to the ‘accre- 
tions’ ® of the cultus, such as were natural in a civilized country 
which was given to agriculture. The joyous worship of the 
Baals, the ‘harvest festivals’ of Canaan, were very different from 
the gloomy rites of desert life. Amos feels the contrast and 
‘appeals to the first centuries’ of Israel’s existence. Thus it 
is not the principle so much as the practice of sacrifice to which 
the prophets object.’?/ But reform in principle was necessary. 
Sacrifice had become practically co-extensive with religion; a 
revaluation was necessary. ‘Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice and to hearken than the fat of rams.’ 

Such a revaluation took practical shape in the Book of 
Deuteronomy, the central portion of which cannot but be the 


1 Hos, xi 2, Jer. xi 12. 

2 Isa. i 11, ‘the multitude of your sacrifices’; Amos iv 4, ‘ multiply trans- 
gression’; Mic. vi 7, ‘ thousands of rams, ten thousands of rivers of oil ’. 

3 Hos. ii 11. 4 Cp. Amos ii 7, Hos. iv 13, Isa. xxviii 7. 

5 On Amos v 25 Harper says: ‘A prophet who has nothing to say against the 
use of images will surely not go so far as to object altogether to sacrifice. More- 
over, neither Amos nor any other Israelite, preceding the exile, could have dreamed 
of a period in Israel’s history when no sacrifices were to be offered. This would 
actually have involved a purely vegetarian diet,’ Amos and Hosea, \ntr. cxix. 
(Harper renders: ‘ Was it (only) sacrifices . . .?”) 

® Sacrifice was not the most important duty of the earliest priesthood; cp. 
Deut. xxxiii. The prophets, no doubt, protested against these ‘sacrificing 
priests’ of the peasant sanctuaries, and the opera operata of the non-preaching 
prelates. 

7 Cp. in modern times: ‘The spirit of all sacrifices made at the shrines . .. is 
contrary to Islam. Through them worship is rendered to the saints. As in ancient 
Israel there is syncretism,’ Curtiss of. cit. So the Wahabis, the most orthodox of 
Moslems, took to destroying the local sanctuaries,—in the manner of Josiah's 
reformation. 
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‘book of the law found in the house of the Lord’ in the reign 
of Josiah. In the finding of this book both priest and prophet 
had his share, and in its composition priest and prophet have 
their place. It is perhaps natural, however, that the prophetic 
element should be predominant. Dr Driver describes Deutero- 
nomy as ‘a prophetical law book’, while Steuernagel calls it 
‘the tangible and practicable expression of more than a century’s 
efforts after reform’.' The book itself gives expression to a high 
estimate of the prophet and his work. Moses was only the first 
of a continuous line of Hebrew prophets.* But the priest has 
some place in the Deuteronomist’s conceptions, for the existence 
of the priesthood could not be overlooked.* 

In Judah, as we have already seen, the priesthood was capable 
of great things. Jehoiada of Jerusalem led the revolt against 
Athaliah*, and it was Hilkiah, who found the law book in the 
Temple.’ But this only concerns the priests of the capital. 
We are not told that Jehoiada was supported by the priests of 
the high places, or that Hilkiah’s discovery was welcomed by 
them. 

So then, in Deuteronomy we have a literary product of pro- 
phetic teaching, sanctioned by the Jerusalemite priesthood. 
The doctrine of the ‘central sanctuary’ was acceptable to king, 
prophet, and city-priest alike. It involved, however, two great 
and important issues, the reform of sacrifice, and the readjust- 
ment of the priesthood. 

The central sanctuary was intended to do away with the 
abuses of the high places. Uniformity would abolish local 
diversity and would lessen the field exposed to the invasion of 
foreign cults. A certain prestige, also, was attached to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, since the destruction of the northern king- 
dom, and the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennacherib. So 
the prophets might well hope for better things from the new 
orientation of the cultus. 

The Deuteronomic regulations for sacrifice are of the nature 


* Vide H. W. Robinson Deuteronomy (Century Bible) p. 33. 

* Deut. xviii 15. 

* The priest’s duty was not to be a mere ‘ vanum praedicandi evangelii mini- 
sterium’ (Conc. Trid.). 

* 2 Kings xi. 5 2 Kings xxii. 
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of a compromise.'! The high places are to be abolished, but the 
joyous nature of worship is largely retained. ‘And there shall 
ye eat before the Lord your God, and ye shall rejoice in all that 
ye put your hand unto, ye and your households, wherein the 
Lord thy God hath blessed thee.’ * The ‘mirth’ of Israel in 
its religion is to be regulated, but not abolished.* The important 
point in the mind of the reformers was the change of environ- 
ment. Sacrifice was to be retained, but not sacrifice on the 
high places. In olden days the rule had been ‘ one God, one 
nation’; now ‘ one God, one altar’ was to be the order. 

This unification, however, had one result which was not 
altogether beneficial. It divorced ‘religious’ and ‘secular’ in 
the life of the people, and tended to accentuate the distinction 
between clergy and laity, and even ultimately in some degree 
to ‘take God out of the world’. No longer was every meal a 
sacrifice, and the village place of worship was now closed. 
Sacrifice became a matter for the expert, and the priest lost 
his character of teacher, becoming a mere skilled official. The 
‘parish-priest’ was now a person of the past, though there is 
reason to believe that he was often long in dying.* 

The abolition of the local sanctuaries inevitably meant a 
reduction in the numbers of the priesthood. Deuteronomy, in 
accordance with its general principles of humanity, recommends 
the dispossessed priests to the charity of the community, allowing 
them also to officiate at the central sanctuary, if so disposed.° 
But this seems to have been somewhat in the nature of ‘ paper 
legislation’ and not carried out in practice. 

The functions of the priest in Deuteronomy are clearly set 
forth: to bear the Ark, to minister to the Lord, and to bless in 
His name.® This definition seems to include both oracle and 
sacrifice, though the oracle is not expressly mentioned. The 
judicial powers of the priest are insisted upon,’ and disobedience 


1 Deuteronomy regulates rather than directly encourages sacrifice (Kautzsch). 

2 Deut. xii 7. 

3 Cp. H. s. Holland in Priesthood and Sacrifice p. 85: ‘The process by which 
the sacrifice is moralized is, not by dropping the external. offering, but by raising 
the moral quality of that which it expresses.’ 

4 2 Kings xxiii 9. 5 Cp, Deut. xviii 7 and 2 Kings xxiii 9. 

® Cp. xviii 5, &c. 

7 Deut. xvii 9 the civil judge and the priest are co-ordinated. 
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is to be visited with death.' Leprosy is made a matter of 
priestly jurisdiction. The sacrificial portions and dues are to 
be sufficient support for the priests, who are to have no portion 
nor inheritance in Israel. 

We have already remarked upon the high regard of Deuter- 
onomy for the prophet’s mission. Three points are noticeable 
in the treatment of prophecy. First, it is the antidote to witch- 
craft, sorcery, and heathenish divination. Secondly, the prophets 
are to be men of renown, of national importance, such as Moses. 
Thus they must necessarily be native-born Israelites, ‘of thy 
brethren’, to the exclusion of all foreign soothsayers. Thirdly, 
the test for prophecy is fulfilment. This requirement is not of 
such an ethical character as we might expect, but it is nowhere 
implied that prediction is the sole duty of prophecy. Moses, 
the model prophet, though in Deuteronomy he legislates for the 
future, is far more than a mere prognosticator. 

The relation of Deuteronomy to the writings of the prophet 
Jeremiah is most complicated, and does not immediately concern 
the present investigation. It is sufficient to say that while the 
prophet bears considerable resemblance to the Deuteronomic 
author in style, yet he cannot have been wholly in sympathy with 
the reformation of Josiah as it actually took place. Jeremiah 
directly opposes the doctrine of the inviolable sanctity of the 
temple, and is recognized in this as the successor of Micah. 
The impression conveyed is that Jeremiah knew Deuteronomy 
and did not altogether approve of it.2 The resemblance in style 
may be accounted for partly by the common diction of the period, 
partly by the fact that the Book of Jeremiah seems to have gone 
through several redactions. 

We have said that Deuteronomy was in some sense the joint 
product of prophet and city-priest. Jeremiah was of priestly family, 
from Anathoth, possibly descended from Abiathar. On this 
account he may have disliked the Jerusalemite priests—‘ the sons 
of Zadok’, as Ezekiel calls them in later days. Certainly he met 

1 Deut. xvii 12 ‘that man shall die’, 


2 Jer. vii 4, xxvi 18. The doctrine had probably been perverted by some of the 
disciples of Isaiah, 

5 Cp. Jer. xxxi 33, 34, esp. also viii 8: ‘How do ye say, We are wise, and the 
law of Yahweh is with us? But, behold, the false pen of the scribes hath wrought 
falsely.’ 
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with considerable opposition from the priests of the capital, as 
was only to be expected when he persisted in prophesying the 
overthrow of ‘the Temple of the Lord’ in which they ministered. 

The degeneration of religion which followed the death of 
Josiah is vividly reflected in the pages of Jeremiah. ‘ Both priest 
and prophet are profane; yea, in my house have I found their 
wickedness, saith the Lord.’! ‘A wonderful and horrible thing 
has come to pass in the land ; the prophets prophesy falsely, and 
the priests bear rule at their hand ; and my people love to have 
it so.’* Prophet, priest, and people all have their share of 
rebuke.’ In Jeremiah’s day it would seem that prophecy was no 
corrective to the degenerate priesthood, but rather was in the 
priests’ employ. Jeremiah definitely compares the prophets of 
his day to ‘the prophets of Samaria’* and no doubt there 
was much to warrant such a comparison. The entente of 
Deuteronomy had merely stilled the voice of prophecy by its 
prophetic concessions. Prophecy was won over, but prophetic 
reforms were not yet carried out. The false prophets denounced 
by Jeremiah seem to have been very numerous, having no direct 
vocation from God.® They pretended to see visions, and to 
dream dreams.® Finally, they are directly associated with the 
temple : ‘Yea, in my house have I found their wickedness, saith 
the Lord.’ Jeremiah lived to see ‘ the false prophets’ discredited, 
and in the last days of the siege he asks the question, ‘ Where are 
now your prophets which prophesied unto you, saying, The King 
of Babylon shall not come against this land?’ He makes this 
the basis of his request to be delivered from the house of Jonathan 
the scribe ‘lest I die there’. 

Both priest and prophet joined in the persecution of Jeremiah. 
Pashhur the priest was a person of some secular authority, being 
chief officer in the house of the Lord, and therefore probably in 
royal employ. The priestly recognition was given to those 
prophets who cried ‘ Peace, peace, when there is no peace’, and 


1 Jer, xxiii 11. Possibly, as Dr Sanday says, ‘an extreme state of things’, 
op. cit. p. 93. 

2 Jer. v 30 f. 8 Cp. Jer. vi 13 f. 4 Jer. xxiii 13. 

® Jer, xxiii 21 ‘I spake not to these prophets... yet they prophesied’; xiv 13 
‘the deceit of their own heart’, 

® Jer. xxiii 25 ‘I have dreamed, I have dreamed’. 
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who supported both throne and priesthood by their words." 
Zephaniah, the chief superintendent of the priests, makes his 
appearance as a messenger of king Zedekiah. The court had 
declared against Jeremiah, and king, priest, and prophet were all 
his enemies. So the prophet Zephaniah, also, denounces the 
princes, judges, prophets, and priests of Judah.? The Church 
was merely the creature of the court and her leaders were 
corrupt. Sacrifice under such circumstances was a mere 
mockery: ‘ When they fast, I will not hear their cry : and when 
they offer burnt-offering and oblation, I will not accept them: 
but I will consume them by the sword, and by the famine, and 
by the pestilence.’ * 
The Exile closes down upon a very gloomy picture of Church 
life in Judah; but doubtless Jeremiah had his followers, if not in 
the royal circle, yet at any rate among those who ‘came not to 
court’, and probably the example of that suffering servant of 
Yahweh did much to inspire the captive Jews in their efforts to 
preserve their religious unity.‘ 

6. Before closing our subject it may be useful to consider what 
part priest and prophet respectively played in the composition of 
the pre-exilic literature. The preservation of the utterances of 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah was probably due to the devotion 
of disciples, as also in the case of Jeremiah. Deuteronomy, as we 
have seen, was to some extent the joint product of prophet and 
priest. What are we to say of the composition of the earlier 
literature ? 

It is impossible to determine the exact shares of prophet and 
of priest in the earliest writings. The Song of Deborah is the 
song of a prophetess, but it may have been perpetuated in the 
sanctuary worship of northern Israel. The Book of the Wars of 
Yahweh may have been written either by the early seers, or com- 
posed by the priests who accompanied the Ark. Nothing is in any 
degree certain. Judges xviii 14 means us to infer that writing was 


1 Cp. Jer. xxi 1, xxxvii 3, xxix 25 f,29. °% Zeph.iii3f. * Jer. xiv 12. 

* In Messianic prophecy the king overshadows both prophet and priest ; or, 
rather, prophet and priest are combined in his person. Thus (1) he is anointed ; 
priests, however, are anointed only in the later literature ; (2) the spirit rests upon 
him, as upon the prophets (cp. Saul, the first king): see Oesterley Evolution of the 
Messianic Idea p. 190 ff; also see above on the Priest-king at Jerusalem, 
Melchizedek. 
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disseminated amongst the common people of that day, but no 
actual proof can be adduced. Kautzsch’ says, ‘It must be 
acknowledged as possible that as early as this, perhaps at sanc- 
tuaries now long famous, such as those at Shiloh and Bethel, 
amongst a hereditary priesthood of old standing, the writing 
down of ancient songs or of the histories of these sanctuaries was 
taken in hand.’ The Blessing of Jacob and the Balaam Dis- 
courses are in some sense ‘ prophetic’, but their form is very 
largely oracular.?, We cannot precisely say what was their origin. 

After the division of the kingdom we get definite established 
centres for a national worship of Yahweh, at Bethel and Dan, and 
at Jerusalem. Correspondingly we get the ‘ Hero-stories’ of the 
Book of Judges, and the early ‘ Saul Stories’ and ‘ David Stories’. 

The royal sanctuaries were, no doubt, ‘central points where 
a higher culture could be developed in the midst of an honoured 
priesthood’. And it is exceedingly probable that the priests 
played a considerable part in the preservation,‘ if not in the 
composition, of the early literature of Israel. 

This does not, however, exclude the influence of the prophetism 
of the period. The bands of the prophets were always connected 
with the sanctuaries, and poetical utterances may have been ex- 
temporized at the ordinary popular festivals. In fact the early 
literature only bears out what we have already seen, that priest 
and early prophet were both included in the cultus. 

The Elijah and Elisha stories are probably the products of the 
nebiismus.’ It is quite possible that they exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the prophetic orders in the history of the time on this 
account, and it is not unlikely that they were composed within 
the limits of those orders which in those days assumed a much 
more institutional character. 

The question is even more complicated when we come to con- 
sider the relation of priest and prophet in the composition of the 


1 Outline of the Literature of the Old Testament p. 10. 

? Deut. xxxiii seems to be a poetical product of a northern Israelite sanctuary, 
temp. Jeroboam II. 

§ Kautzsch of. cit. p. 18. 

* Curtiss tells us that in Syria and Arabia the priest is ‘the repository of the 
legends of the shrine’. of. cit. p. 149. 

® Their miraculous character may point to a popular rather than to a sacerdotal 
origin, 
R2 
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two earliest strata of the Pentateuch. A few points are worthy 
of consideration. 

First, as we have already intimated, the priests at the local 
sanctuaries may well have been the historians of those sanctuaries." 
Secondly, royal patronage tended to increase the importance of 
Bethel, Dan, and Jerusalem, and it may have been at these centres 
that the traditions of the local sanctuaries were collected and 
compiled. Thirdly, the prophetic element is much greater in E 
than in J. Personalities are of more importance, and the 
interest is much less tribal. Prophetism was always more 
prominent in the northern kingdom. Prophetic influence at the 
sanctuary may have been due to the fact that the prophet was 
generally to be found in its vicinity. Lastly, the sanctuaries were 
responsible for the formulation of the early law code.* Even in 
the time of Deuteronomy the judge and the priest are not entirely 
differentiated. The tendency of the priestly torah was to become 
less mechanical and more ethical and judicial in character. 

Such is an outline of priestly and prophetic influence in the pre- 
exilic literature. A more detailed treatment is not relevant to our 
purpose, i.e. an account of priest and prophet in the history of 
Israel. It is well to remember, however, that in the ‘ Historical 
Books ’ of the Old Testament as we now have them, the prophetic 
element almost everywhere predominates, owing to their redaction 
by the Deuteronomist. And in the Bible generally we may say 
that, apart from the definite Priestly Code, the prophet has pre- 
vailed over the priest. Or it is truer, perhaps, to say that in the 


1 Note that, although the interest in both J and E to a very large extent centres 
in the high places of Palestine, yet the diction is not, as we might expect, 
*hieratic’, There are very few priestly formulae or technicalities in either J or E. 
Possibly the pre-exilic priests were not formal or technical in style. But it is 
almost impossible to decide what is priestly and what prophetic in the two 
narratives. Thus Harper Amos and Hosea p. \xxxii, says: ‘E possesses a larger 
interest in priestly matters than J, but this is wholly subordinate in comparison 
with his prophetic tendency.’ 

2 The sanctuaries, with the exception of Shiloh, were situated on the main 
roads and trade routes. Hence they were readily susceptible of foreign influence 
in the codification of laws, world-myths, ethnologies, &c. As to the composition 
of the laws cp, Kent IJsrael’s Laws and Legal Precedenis Introduction. Harper, 
however, op. cit, p. xciv, says: ‘The early codes contain no reference to a priest; 
the whole matter is custom, not law.’ Cp. also 1 Sam. xxx 23, 24, where the 


framing of the law of Booty is not ascribed to the priests but to David, and see 
H. P. Smith én loco. 
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pre-exilic literature the prophet predominates, in the post-exilic 
the priest. 

Such, then, is our account of the relation of prophet and priest 
throughout the history of Israel down to its extinction as a nation 
at the Exile. We have noted how the priest became the regular 
medium of consultation, and how at times he proved insufficient 
for his task. Then again we have seen how prophecy itself 
became ‘ recognized’, and so deteriorated. Lastly, how the 
‘new’ prophecy was a protest against the old which had allied 
itself with both priest and king—an alliance which not even the 
book of Deuteronomy could render effectual—the true prophet 
being from the first, consciously or unconsciously, a protest 
against the priest. 

The priest as the guardian of the shrine and the interpreter of 
the oracle might have proved himself independent of the prophet. 
But it is only in accordance with human nature for the priesthood 
to be conservative, being by its very nature an unelastic body. 
The attempt to restrain the Spirit within the personages of the 
official cultus was also a failure. The conflict between ‘ official’ 
and ‘charismatic’! has not yet been solved. But this much is 
certain, that it was to the Prophets that Israel owed its greatness as 
‘the holy nation’? by means of whom the world was to be taught 
religion. If the Priest was only a foil to the Prophet, he was 
something. But he was more than that in intention,® and pro- 
bably often also in fact. The Prophet’s complaint against the 
Priest is not that he is essentially valueless, but that he has 
degenerated from his true function to bring God to the people, 
and the people to God. Both Priest and Prophet are really 
personifications of that ideal ‘ Mantic’ which ‘ fashions the friend- 
ship between God and Man’. That a higher Personification was 
required in the Person of our Redeemer, who is both Priest and 
Prophet in His work for us, need not deter us from giving our 
due respect to those by whom ‘ God spake in divers manners’ by 


word and oracle. 
E. F. MorIson. 

1 It is obvious that the ‘ psychopathic’ temperament is not a matter of office 
(priesthood), or of cultivation (prophetic school), but rather of the individual 
(whether priest or prophet). 

2 The prophets were, in some sense, the national ‘ sub-consciousness’. 

5 Cp. Deut. xxxiii. 
* Cp. Plato Symposium 188 c“Eorw % pavrich pirias nal dvOpimav Snmoupyés. 
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DOCUMENTS 


NOTES ON THE COPTIC VERSIONS OF THE LXxX. 


I 


Tue following corrections should be made in the collection of Sahidic 
Old Testament fragments published by Maspero * :— 


Page 8. Gen. vii 13. Mcp, tare 

ib. ver. 15. There is a gap between and eTKIRO'’- 
Twe. Perhaps €9,0°%¢I might be supplied, or some shorter word. 

ib. ver. 23, NET sen TKeRW- 
toc. The critical note as to the reading of the Sahidic version in the 
larger Cambridge LXX is therefore unnecessary. 

p.9. Gen, viii5. 

ib. ver, 6. 

ib, yer, 12. &YOW 

ib. ver, 12, & 

p. 12. Gen. xxv6. ACW PAP, 

p. 13. Gen. xxviiir2, O€TAOOGE (sic) 

ib. ver.13. ae xe 

ib. ver. 15. E12,AP9, 

p. 14. ver. 18. Mar tTaqKaag 

p. 15. Gen, xxix 14. 

p. 18. Gen. xxxi rz. fictoscios eppar exit 
mecoo’s 18424 sete: thus corresponding with the Borgian text. 

p. 19. ver. 19. 

ib. ver. 25. BAR NTOos 2 Tage 

-EPATOS DARK NTOOT NTAALAT: 

ib. ver. 29. TENOT NTACIX 

p. 22. Gen. xxxv17. EMK&9, 

ib. Gen. xli 43. 

23. ver. 53. A COWEIME. Omit (sz). 

p. 25. Gen. xliii 25. 


1 Mémoires publiés par les membres de la Mission Archéologique francaise du Caire, 
1897, t. vi. The collation is of the historical books alone, and I owe the suggestion 


to Mr Crum, and the possibility of carrying it out to the generosity of the Managers 
of the Hort Fund. 
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Page 27. Gen. xlvi 32. 9,€Majuwwoc 

p.29. Gen.1 5. [xe] & Naelwt Tpko!] 
eqjxw xE In the critical note, there- 
fore, in the larger Cambridge LXX, the Sahidic version should be added 
to those authorities which contain the addition clause xpd rod reXevriat. 

ib. ver. 7. Mp,AAO (twice) 

ib. ver.9. BEND 

ib. ver. 10. (for 

p. 32. Ex. ii16. ... wares 

p- 35. Ex. xx 17. OCAE ETEGCWUE 

ib. ver. 17. ACW 

p. 36. Ex. xxi rr. Nel 

P. 37- ver. 20. NYRLOT 

ib. ver, 24. 

p. 38. ver. 29. EMRLACE ATW... 
The critical note, therefore, in the larger Cambridge LXX, which 
describes the omission of 5 radpos AWoBodrnOycerac by the Sahidic 
version, should be deleted. 

p. 39. Ex. xxii 17. EYMANTARPS Mac? - 

ib. ver. 19. 

p. 40. Ex. xxiii 4. EKMANTWALT 

p. 41. ver. 7. EKECAP,UOK 

ib. ver. 11, (for MT EIpe) 

ib. ver. 19. 9, 

42. ver. 22, OSCWTAR EKYANCWTAR ETACALH. 
The critical note, therefore, in the larger Cambridge LXX, which describes 
the omission of dxoveys by the Sahidic version, should be deleted. 


ib. ver. 23. ALI 
aan mereRowcasoc. The critical note, therefore, 
in the larger Cambridge LXX, ‘om xai 5°-ciaiov € ’, should be deleted. 

p. 43. Ex. xxiv 6. NTMage sanectog aqnweT 
The critical note, therefore, in the larger 
Cambridge LXX, which describes the omission of évéyeev by the Sahidic 
version, should’ be deleted. 

ib. ver, 8. Neiqaxé 

p. 46. Ex. xxxii rr. MKHARE 

p. 49. Ex, xxxiii 11. 

ib. ver. 13. Delete 

p. 50. Ex. xxxivi. Eg,pal 

p. 51. ver. 10, MAK. Omit 
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Page 51. Note 9, F. NGjpseaxice (sic). 

p. 57. Lev. vii 18. 

ib. ver. 19. EYEOCERRAY 

ib. ver, 21, 

p. 58. ver. 35. ALTIXOEIC 

ib. Lev, viii 3. EQOCM Epar MTECKTNK 

ib. ver. 7. AKU MTEMOaLic (but 
*) 

p. 65. Lev. xi ro. A few words can be read: Migr 
ET[E AUN Tilo, A&2200%] ovae 

ib. ver. 14. 

ib. ver. 17. [Aww] 
Tinte[ ph ... . (?) 

ib, ver. 21. es Rw6e 

ib. ver. 22. Delete ASW NGOCHA: 
epog- 

p. 66. ver. 24. A few words can be read: AW E|TETMHE- 
FRR HM [eTHaxwlp, en T- 
2s. 

ib. Lev. xiii 11. o~cwR 9, 

p. 68. ver. 30. eneg,pR- eic 

p. 69. ver. 48. OWWAAP— H HEN Mise: 

p. 70. Lev. xviii 13 sqq. are extant in Par. cod. Copt. 129' (57).... 
Toikijwe rap Tel_cw]ne mTeKarae Te TACHCHALO- 
Ne: 
TNH. 

MEKMEKOIKEIOC (sic) TAP 
Ne WxoeIc “aww MMEKEMKOTK OF- 
B,008T..... 

p. 72. Lev. xix 16. 

P. 73- ver. 31. ABW for 

p. 76. Lev. xxi 24. RKRWSCHC 
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Page 76. Lev. xxii 3. XE ENe 

ib. ver. 8. OCNKA ESGRLOT ATW NENTAT.... Accord- 
ingly the critical note in the larger Cambridge LXX, which describes the 
omission of @vnoipatov in the Sahidic version, should be deleted. 

p. 77. Lev. xxiii 8. MNETNP 

ib. ver. 15. ACW ETETHEWN NHTH 

ib. ver. 15. 

p. 78. ver. 24. eqowaa8 - 

Pp. 79. ver. 40. OCWHTC 

p. 80. Lev. xxiv 3. ays 

ib. ver. 9. OM MOCRLS 

ib. ver. 9. METOVEIPE 

p. 81. ver. 19. MOE ENTAYAAC 

ib. ver. 20. ETYNATALY 

p. 82. Lev. xxv 7. NMEKTAMOOSE, ATW MKEOHPION 

ib. ver. 17. ALLNET PIT - 

p. 83. ver. 25. MEKCOMN 

p. 84. Lev. xxvii 28. The last word of this verse can be read: 

p. 85. ver. 33. Eqyeu[uone.... 

ib. ver. 34. MAY me [MlemToAn 

ib. ver. 34. ETOOTY 

ib. ver. 34. ETACOOC 

p- 87. Num, i16, MAT ne NeTTAS, 

p- 88. ver. 27. The second MS has TOdjH, as in ver. 29. 

ib. ver. 30. Delete footnote 7. 

p- 89. ver.32- In both MSS -laTpi&: KATA THIE 
KATA 

ib, ver. 37. & eipe... The second MS 
has acqeipe.... 

p- 90. Num. ii 7. The first words of this verse can be read in Par. 
cod. Copt. 1291 (69): Aww] 
Teheran [Te] nzaKosrAwn Napocwn.. 
agreeing exactly with the Borgian text. 

ib, vers, 12 and 14. 

p- 92. Num. iii 12. 

p. 96. Num.v3. 
NapearRorn: mai 

p. 97. ver. 12. The reading OSPWARE OCPWARE represents 
the LXX reading dvdpis dvdpés. 

ib, ver. 19. ETOCL,OSY (omit E&o~A) 
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Page 9 


8. ver. 21. MARKO ON OFCAL OT ATW 


ot owanag 


ib, ver, 
99- 

ib, ver 
p- 101, 


Num. vi 4. ASAT 
“RIN 

Num. viig. 


ib, Num, xi 9. EF EMECHT 


p. 103. 


ver, 21. XE COOT MajO MpPwRLe. Delete the 


brackets, as all is legible. 
ib. ver. 31. ATNapesrx Roan 


ib, ver. 33. AANA TOCWXI 


34. XE NTACTWAKC 
Num, xii 6. OSMpOPHTHC 

10, &CCAP,WC 

12, 

Num, xiii 7. ! 


ib, ver. 


p. 104. 


ib, ver, 
ib. ver. 


p. 105. 


ib. ver. ro, 


p. 106, 


cape 


Num. xviii 15. eRorA on 


ib, ver. 19. TANISOCKH TE wa eres, 


p. 107. 


(omit M&axwe,) 
ib, Num. xx 1. neRoT- 
ib. ver. 8. - 


p. 108, 


ver, 10, QRH 


ib, ver. 11, - 
ib. ver. 13. &YTRBO 
ib. ver. 19. 


Pp. 109. 
p. 110. 


Num, xxi 3. AUMEDCASMA MIC 
ver. 8. ETOCMASAOKCY 


ib. ver. 9, fin. On p. 1g0 there is printed a variant reading from a 


fragment : 
p. 112. 
p. 113. 
p. 114. 
ib, ver 
p. 115. 
p. 117. 


Fae 19,08 waits, 
Num, xxii 22, 

Num, xxiv 8, MECAATKAC 

ver. 10, EICR,HHTE EKCRLOS AKCRLOT EPOY 
.12, 

Num. xxix 17. 

Deut. i 11. 


1 The Rev. A. E. Brooke’s collation has fir edposuut. 
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Page 117. ver. 11, EQECRROT 

p. 118, ver, 12. 

ib, ver. 15. 

p. 123. Deut. xxviii 64. NOMKEMOCTE We 

ib. ver. 65. p,E@moc 

p. 124. Deut, xxix 8, 22HAK 

ib, ver. 11, ASW occurs once only, 

p. 125. Deut, xxxii 46. PARNTPE ALLLOOT 


ET PET 


ib, ver. 51. EM@Mj&xe in MS1; EM&ajaxe in MS 2. 

ib. ver. 51. TEPHRROC in MS. 1; THPHRROC in MS 2. 
p. 131. Jos. vii7. EROA+ 

p. 133. Jos. xxi 28, Mica cap 

p. 135. Jos. xxivig, Te 

p. 138. Jud. v 5, S&MXOEIC HM cinta ERorA 


SAMXOEIC 


p. 139. ver. 11, TPT wpe 

ib. ver. 16, Marrerdoc 

ib. ver. 19. 

ib. ver. 19. 

p. 141. Jud. vir3. EXWM EC Toon 

p. 143. ver. 28, 

ib. ver. 32, - 

ib. ver. 38. EROA 

p. 144. Jud. ix 45. 

ib, ver. 45. &CRLOOCT OT 

p. 145. Jud, xii 1. A few letters can be read... . Me[parer 
Tacix alew [....]TM..... 

ib. ver. 5. NTK NTOK: Nexagy 

p. 146. Jud. xiii 8, ETAWNAXMOY 

p. 147. ver, 21. 

ib, ver. 24. ACKNE eneqpart 

p. 148. Jud. xiv8, 

p. 149. Jud. xv 4, MOCASRAMAC ETARHTE 

ib. ver. 5. &CPOKS, 

150. ver. 9. MaAAOP TAOC ae [..... ] 


ib, ver. 10. NAT XE exrovp 
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Page 150. ver. 12, ETOOT[O*] AOC 

ib. Ruth, description of MS: see on p. 110, Num. xxi 9. 

p. 158. 1 Kings xxxi 5. 

p- 160. Footnote 1. RRAPE OWS.... 

p. 164. 2 Kings i 10. . .. Delete (si). 

p- 165. ver. 10. AIRLOCTY 

ib. ver. 13. XE NTK EROA Twn TOK: 

ib. 2 Kings i 18. Nxware 

ib. ver. 20. MGT Majeepe 

p. 166. ver. 24. 

ib, 2 Kings ii 4. TAASAT 

p. 171. 3 Kings xxii 10. Mal xe Two 

p-175- 4 ix 7. MEMpOPHTHC Aww 
MMA KES, ALP, BA 

ib. ver. 7. 

ib. ver, 11. QWTEN ETETMCOOTH 

p. 176. 4 Kings xi 15. Nitg,eKa TORT Aap 

ib. ver, 16, MNES; TWWP 

177. ver. 19. O'FCOTP ERoA THT 

p. 178, 4 Kings xii 18, MEppwowe Miovaac 

p. 179. ver. 30. BLIRPPE Majoxme 

ib. 4 Kings xiii 2. eRor saneqitoKe - 

ib, ver. 8, MEQKECORR 

p. 180, ver. 17. enQRT 

p. 182. 4 Kings xiv 6. 9,& Nelote 

ib. ver. 8. ARRECTAC 

p. 184. 4 Kings xv 2, eqppo- Talos 
citoosce Mposzane eqo 

ib, ver. 5. Me (om. 

ib, ver, 11. ENXWWARE 

p. 185. ver. 16, AUN THPOT 

ib, ver, 26, 

ib, ver. 26. net 

p. 186, ver, 30. MHAS 

ib. ver. 30. 

ib. ver, 31. SRI 

ib. ver. 31, ENXWWARE Miteppwors 

ib. ver. 32. BM Tareg,cnrTe 
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Page 187. 4 Kings xvi 5 and 6. PA ACCUM 

p. 284. Tobit, title. tTwRiIt 

ib, Tob.i 1. NajHpe 

p. 285. ver. 22, MATOIKTHC’ 91 EKAOTICTHC’ 

p. 286. Tob. ii 8. aampTpesTaKxoy 

p. 287. Tob, iii 2, ETMJOON HM ALUM 

ib. ver. 3. ERoa: 

ib. Tob, iii 6. TAapK&g,°- 

p. 288. A leaf of the same MS, not used by Maspero, exactly fills 
the gap between where his text leaves off (Tob. iv 7") and where Ciasca’s 
begins (iv 16). The text is as follows :— 


eTeIpe - 

ERorA ant 

8, NEE ETEOCNTAK KATA NEK,OCO* API 
eT 

9. Owag,o Tap 
BAX NEL oos NTANATKH: 

10, EROA XE TAANTHA Mpware 

11, OvAwpon TE MAT 

12, To,THK EpoK NagjHpe 
KEIOTE* AANPXICH, NAK mos ERoA ait 
TE ON Tedsan 

Xe anon tnenpoduTuc nwee- 
icaax: neneiote me xin 

Upinarceeve [Malynpe. xe Mar THPOT’ ASXI- 
coisze mae eRorA NEVCHHT: ATW ATXICALOT 
SN Nesgupe. ava Newcneparsa 
9, 


1 iv 6 in the ordinary editions of the LXX. 
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13. Tenoe GE NagHpe MEKCNHS. EXT 
ALM Mayeepe NaK ERorA 
XE Epe NTAKO WOON TOpTp 

14. sanpwsree etnapewh 
NOT’ EKYANPH BAAD AA AAMMOTTE’ YMATOVIO MAK. 

To, THK EpoK NagHpe neko, THPOT. 

15. NETEKAKLOCTE ALMpsacg 

Unpce upn ewtge: ovae senp Tee 
[D1 

NEKP,OITE: 


Page 291. Tob, viii 2. ... CTO! 

ib. ver. 3. MTEpe MMecTo! 

ib. ver. 6. MTOK 2KTARKIE 

ib. ver. 13. nNekcwHT THpov 
MEKATTEAOC MEKCWTT 

p. 293. Tob. xi r. 

ib. ver. 2, Nady MCRLoT 

ib, ver. 3. 

ib. ver. 5. NEKQHPE 

ib. There is a leaf, not used by Maspero, from the same MS, from 
which came chapters i-iv. I give the variants :— 


p. 293. Tob. x 12, EYEXITK EPATY ARMEKEIWT EKOTOX. 

ib, EROA OM cappsa 

ib, RAMKOEIC. EIc Taweepe Tf 
ETOOTK OM OCNMAPAOHKH SANPT Mac. 

ver. 13. TWRIAC AE AYRRLOOWE EYCARLOT ENMoTTE 
xe aqcoovTH 

ib, EAMMa (om. 9,) 

Tob. xi 1. NECALOOWE 

ib, MEXE (sic). 

ib, 
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Page 293. Tob. xi 1. ver. 2. OM Aq NCALOT 

ib, PENPWOPN 

ver. 3. ATRLOOUJE AE 

ver. 4, MECE,PROOC ERorA 
SLTIECHHPE 

ver. 5. ae eysroowe 

Tob. xi 5. 

ver. 7, beginning. AE MOCXE MTEXCOAK 
Rar aww 

ver. 8. TENOT CE RRA PEIRROT 

ver.9. TWRIA ae ager eqitHe 

ver, 10, NEyHPE AE epoy ayfTooTy 

ver, 11, om, 

ib, MKWATAR 

ib, 

ver. 12, XE KCRLARKALT 

ib, YCRMA 

ib, MEKATTEAOC THPOS eTOTAsR 

Pp. 294. ver. 13. XE 

ver. 14. EAGT ARLE] 

ib. TH[pos]. With the next word, 
djuonle, begins the following leaf of the same MS, used by Ciasca, 

ib. Tob. xii 7, ARMppo 

P. 295. ver. 10, AANTASWITS, 


II 


The Cambridge University Library possesses three Sahidic fragments, 
all from the same Katameros, containing parts of Num. xi 18-23, Deut. 
i 1-30, Jos. i 1-3. 

It is in a hand very similar indeed to that of Plate VII in vol. i of 
Ciasca’s publication.’ I give the variants from the texts published by 
Maspero and Ciasca. 

Add. 18767 begins at Num. xi 18, but only some words are legible 
down to ver. 22. The collation is with the text in Maspero, p. 102 sq. 


ver, 18. (twice) _ 
ver. 21. MYO me NMA&oc 


" Sacr. Bibl. Fragmenta Copta-Sahidica Musei Borgiani, studio P. Augustini Ciasca 
Romae, Congr. de Prop. Fide, 1885. 
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ver. 22. MNECOOS ARM Efe 

ib, H 

ver, 23. XE ALI 

ib, EMIAH KE NAwaxe XIN 


The next lesson, beginning at Deut. i 1, has a heading very like that 
of the corresponding Katameros leaf published by Maspero, p. 116: 
NAKEPWOARNT 


ver. 1, 

ib. 

ver. 2, 

ib. 9,1 TEQ,IK corrected from 
ib, MCHEIp 


After ver. 2 nothing is legible (except four words’ in ver. 4, agreeing 
with Maspero’s text) until the last word of ver. 6 MWTOO'F. 


ib, apaka enToors 

ver, 8, MESKECTIEPARA. 


After ver. 10 nothing is legible except the letter of MCOCOC in 
ver, 13. Add. 1876° begins with the words E€XW RRRKLOC in 
Deut. i 28. The variants are given from the text published by Ciasca, 
op. Cit., p. 119. 


ver, 28, 

ver. 29. The order is changed: OFAE 
wTopTtp 

ver, 30. MEMMoeTE Ne NeTALOOGE 


The lesson ends with the word N&RAKHTIM in ver. 30. The 
next (Jos.i 1) is headed 
The variants are given from the text published by Maspero, op. cit., 
Pp: 130. 

ver, 1. TPEGRRLOT 

ib, MxXOEIC NayHpe 


' Here begins the second leaf, Add. 1876 °. 
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ver. 1, EYXW 
ver, 3, ETEpe TTAGce 


The fragment breaks off at & uy, the first word of ver. 4. 


Ill 


To the list of the Bohairic MSS of the Pentateuch given by 
Mr Brooke’ may be added the Holy Week Lectionary at the British 
Museum (Add. 5997, No. 1247 in Mr Crum’s Ca/éalogue). It is dated 
A.M. 990=A.D. 1274, and is therefore earlier than any of the other MSS 
except V. It contains Genesis 1,-23, 215-394, 65-97, 181-03, 224-19» 
241-9, 481-193 Exodus 12;_14, 1317-925 1419-151» 171-15» 191-8) 32307 
335; Numbers 20,_ 13, 21,9; Deuteronomy 89-994; 3239-43: Its text 
is distinctly of the class ACOL: it habitually agrees with A against V. 
For critical purposes it is most valuable in the comparatively few 
passages where it disagrees with A, though doubtless as a liturgical 
text it should be used with caution. 

The distinction between the two groups of MSS is curiously shewn 
in Gen. 3615, 165 29» 40-4, in which the word iyyeywv occurs so often. By 
MSS of the A group this is represented by the Coptic transcription 
HTERLRWK, by the V group as P,HTERRUM. In the other verses 
of the same chapter both groups have 9, HTERRUOIM. 

B (Cod. Par. 57), a late and not particularly interesting MS, seems 
alone to have preserved the true reading in Gen. 35,,, unless it is a 
correction. Whereas Lagarde’s text and A give 
and V i19,HT, both of 
which are equivalent to vids d5vvys, B alone has MayHp! NTE 
K2.2,, which represents the LXX vids ddvvys pov. But this is the only 
passage where I could find any independence. 

S. GAsELEE. 


1. T.S. iii p. 258. 


VOL. XI. s 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


SAINT AUGUSTINE’S BIBLE AND THE /7AZLA. 


I 


FourRTEEN years ago, in 1896, I published a book in the Cambridge 
Texts and Studies ca\led ‘The Old Latin and the Itala’. In that book 
I attempted to prove, amongst other things, that the Latin version of 
the Bible which S. Augustine mentioned in the De Doctrina Christiana 
ii 22, under the name J¢a/a, was none other than the new Revised 
Version of S. Jerome, now known as the Vulgate, My attention has 
now been called to a couple of articles in the Bidblische Zeitschrift, 
published at Freiburg in Baden, one by Dr H. J. Vogels (1906), the 
other by Herr J. Denk (1908), both of Munich. Both articles are 
definitely opposed to the positions I took up, and both to some 
extent do raise new questions. It seems therefore not inappropriate 
to make a fresh examination of the general relation of S. Augustine to 
versions of the Bible, of which his mention of the Jfa/a in the De 
Doctrina Christiana is only a single detail. 

Together with the theories of Herr Denk and Dr Vogels it will be 
convenient to consider the theory brought forward in Dr F. Weihrich’s 
admirable edition of Augustine’s Specu/um (CS EZ L xii), published in 
1887, to the effect that the Biblical text of that work does not come 
direct from S. Augustine’s Bible, but is a later accommodation to the 
Vulgate. This theory, not disavowed in Weihrich’s admirable edition 
of the De Consensu (1904), is assumed as true by Dr Vogels, so that 
it demands a definite examination here, 

I may as well begin by restating the positions which I actually took 
up in my book Zhe Old Latin and the Itala, These positions are three 
in number :— 

(1) ‘ To the end of his days in short easily remembered phrases from 
the Gospel S. Augustine often used the Old Latin’ (p. 57). — 

(2) ‘During S. Augustine’s episcopate, from about A.D. 400 onwards, 
the Church at Hippo read the Gospels from S. Jerome’s version, though 
for the Acts it retained a very pure form of the Old African Latin’ 


57)- 

(3) ‘In the Old Testament... while habitually using the LXX— 
i.e. the Old Latin—he [S. Augustine] values the new translation highly, 
and occasionally uses it for comparison’ (p. 63). 

On the opposite side Herr Denk contends that Augustine’s use 
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of caerimoniae (Retr. ii 37), a word which does not occur in the Old 
Latin, but does occur in the Vulgate, proves that Augustine’s Jfa/a 
cannot be Jerome’s new version. Dr Vogels contends that the Gospel- 
text in the De Consensu, which és practically pure Vulgate, is not 
the text put there by Augustine, but that the Vulgate has been sub- 
stituted for Augustine’s text. Dr Weihrich contends that the same 
thing has happened in the case of the Specu/um.* 

It is perhaps easier to discuss these questions in England than in 
Germany, because with us ‘Itala’ is, happily, not a naturalized word. 
As every one knows, the /¢a/a is only named once by Augustine, viz. 
in the De Doctrina Christiana ii 22. Dom Sabatier understood 
Augustine’s phrase to mean ‘the Latin version called Jtala, which 
I prefer and therefore use’. Building upon this, he attempted to 
reconstruct Augustine’s Bible, which he (Sabatier) called Jta/a, and 
to which he always, when possible, gave the place of honour in his 
great collection of pre-Vulgate Latin quotations and texts. Sabatier’s 
collection, still indispensable to the student, had so great an influence 
that continental scholars took to calling all pre-Vulgate texts J¢a/a. 
In other words, ‘Itala’ means in German what we in England call 
‘Old Latin’, and especially the ‘European Old Latin’, i.e. the texts 
of such MSS as a 6 ff g, texts quite different from anything to be 
found in any of Augustine’s works. Thus ‘Itala’ means sometimes 
the Old Latin, sometimes ‘ European’ texts of the Old Latin, some- 
times the text of Augustine’s Bible, sometimes a text so named by 
him in a certain place. To avoid confusion I shall use it in these 
pages only in reference to De Doctrina Christiana ii 22, not for 
Augustine’s Bible generally. It will, however, introduce no confusion 
to call S. Jerome’s Revised Version by the familiar name of the 
Vulgate. 

Let us begin by considering two very well-known passages, where 
Augustine’s use of Jerome’s version is undisputed. In De Doctrina 
Christiana iv 16 he quotes Amos vi 1-6 from the Vulgate,’ and pro- 
ceeds in the following four sections to comment in detail upon the 
passage. It is not Augustine’s usual custom to quote the Old Testa- 
ment from Jerome’s version,—I certainly never contended that it 
was,—and therefore this departure from custom must have a definite 
cause. The cause, of course, is perfectly obvious from the context. 
S. Augustine, to use the modern phrase, is making an ‘appreciation’ 
of Biblical eloquence. For the moment he is not concerned with 


1 The work in question is the collection of texts beginning Quis ignorat, perhaps 
not published before Augustine’s death in 430. It has nothing to do with the 
ps.-Augustinian Speculum, commonly quoted as m, 

2 Vae qui opulenti estis . . . super contritione Ioseph, 
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allegory, but with rhetoric. He has just given an analysis of 2 Corin- 
thians xi 16-30, and he goes on to give an example of the eloquence 
of the Prophets. Let me give Augustine’s reasons for his choice of 
a passage in his own words (c. 15) :— 

‘ Dicendum ergo mihi aliquid esse uideo et de eloquentia Prophetarum, 
ubi per tropologiam multa obteguntur. Quae quanto magis translatis 
uerbis uidentur operiri, tanto magis cum fuerint aperta dulcescunt. 
Sed hoc loco tale aliquid commemorare debeo, ubi quae dicta sunt 
non cogar exponere, sed commendem tantum quomodo dicta sint. 
Et ex illius prophetae libro potissimum hoc faciam, qui se pastorem 
uel armentarium! fuisse dicit, atque inde diuinitus ablatum atque 
missum ut Dei populo prophetaret. Non autem secundum LXX< inter- 
pretes, qui etiam ipsi diuino Spiritu interpretati, ob hoc aliter uidentur 
nonnulla dixisse, ut ad spiritalem sensum scrutandum magis admone- 
retur lectoris intentio; unde etiam obscuriora nonnulla, quia magis 
tropica, sunt eorum: sed sicut ex hebraeo in latinum eloquium presbytero 
Hieronymo utriusque linguae perito interpretante translata sunt.’ 

This passage is surely as clear as words can make it. Augustine 
says in effect: ‘I want an example of eloquence from the Prophets. 
They are often obscure from excess of meaning, and the Septuagint 
(from which of course the Latin version in ecclesiastical use was taken) 
sometimes even adds to the obscurity, by introducing fresh inspired 
meanings. I will therefore quote this time from the plain rendering 
made direct from the actual Hebrew words of the Prophet by Jerome, 
a most competent scholar.’ Pro hac vice Augustine. wants not an 
inspired version, but the words of Amos, and so he goes to that inter- 
pretation which is uerborum tenacior combined with perfect perspicuity. 
The fourth Book of the De Doctrina, in which this quotation from 
Amos appears, belongs to the second edition of the work and was 
published in 426, but the general attitude of Augustine towards 
revisions and versions of the Bible seems to me to remain very much 
what it had been nine and twenty years before, when the first three 
Books were issued. It is the attitude of many an English ecclesiastic 
towards the Revised Version. 

The other passage, equally well known, is De Ciuitate Det xviii 44. 
In the two preceding chapters S. Augustine has told the story of the 
Seventy Interpreters who made the translation for Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and has gone on to assert that the work of the Seventy was inspired 
by the same Spirit that was in the ancient Prophets themselves. 
Whatever, he says, is to be found in the Septuagint, but is not in 
the Hebrew codices, the Spirit preferred to say by the inspired 


1 As a matter of fact the Old Latin of Amos vii 14 has pastor, while Jerome has 
armentarius, for the trade of the Prophet. 
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interpreters rather than by the inspired seers. ‘But,’ he continues 
(xviii 44) ‘some one.will say, How am I to know what the prophet Jonah 
said to the Ninevites, whether Z7iduum et Nineue euertetur, or Quadra- 
ginta dies? Yor who does not see that both cannot then have been 
said by the prophet, who had been sent to frighten the city by the 
threat of imminent catastrophe? If the destruction was to be on 
the third day, it could not be on the fortieth day ; but if on the fortieth 
day, then not on the third day?’ Here was a definite case of differ- 
ence, and it cannot be said that Augustine does not put the alternatives 
clearly. The LXX, followed of course by the Old Latin, has ‘three 
days’ in Jonah iii 4, while the Masoretic text, followed by Jerome, has 
‘forty days’. What then is Augustine’s solution? He distinguishes. 
‘Si ergo a me quaeritur,’ he says, ‘quid horum Ionas dixerit, hoc puto 
potius quod legitur in Hebraeo Quadraginta dies et Nineue euertetur.' 
Septuaginta quippe longe posterius interpretati aliud dicere potuerunt 
quod tamen ad rem pertineret et in unum eundemque sensum, quamuis 
sub altera significatione concurreret, admoneretque lectorem utraque 
auctoritate non spreta ab historia sese adtollere ad ea requirenda 
propter quae significanda historia ipsa conscripta est.’* That is to 
say, when we are only concerned with the plain historical sense 
Augustine is as faithful as Jerome himself to the Hebraea Veritas, 
which is now accessible to the Latin-speaking world through Jerome’s 
translation. No doubt Jonah wrote forty days, not three days. But, 
he goes on to assert, we ought for religious purposes to raise ourselves 
above history, and then we shall find a fresh source of inspiration in 
the Seventy. In the present instance Augustine sees in Jonah a type 
of Christ, who was with His disciples forty days after His resurrection, 
which is further hinted at by the ‘three days’ substituted in the LXX 
for the ‘ forty days’ of the original Hebrew. 

The typological exegesis of S. Augustine does not concern us here. 
What I have quoted him for is to exhibit his view of the relative values 
of the Hebrew and of the Septuagint text, because it is only when we 
keep these views, to us so strange, steadily in mind, that we can under- 
stand how Augustine could prepare his Sfecu/um from the text of 


1 The MSS of the De Ciuitate vary between euertetur and subuertetur. The 
Vulgate has subuertetur, as also Lucifer and Jerome in his own commentary. 
The temptation to scribes of the De Ciuitate to assimilate the verb to that in the 
previous quotation (which has euertetur) would be quite as strong as the temptation 
to assimilate it to the Vulgate. For Septuaginta quippe the new CSEL edition 
(p. 339 line 8) has Septuaginta quinque by a slip. 

? Augustine in the next sentence shews his dependence on the really original 
thinker Tyconius, whose views on general principles and special illustrations 


in Scripture history Augustine has adopted (see Liber Regularum iv 41 line 24; 
42 line 2). 
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Jerome’s Vulgate, while he himself in the preface to that work continues 
to use the Old Latin. 

It will be seen from what I have already said that Herr Denk’s 
argument about caerimoniae, from which he concludes that my theories 
about the ‘Itala’ involve a ‘sprichliche Unméglichkeit’, is, if I may 
venture to say so, somewhat off the point. Herr Denk (p. 229) 
observes that Augustine excuses himself in Refr. ii 37 for having used 
the word caerimoniae for Jewish observances, guod nomen non est in usu 
sanctarum litterarum. ‘That is to say, caerimoniae is an ‘un-Biblical’ 
word. Herr Denk goes on to shew, at some length, that caerimoniae 
does not occur in any extant fragment of the Old Latin,’ apparently 
because the word had heathen associations. Therefore, concludes 
Herr Denk, Augustine did not know the Vulgate even in 427, when 
he wrote the Refractations, because in the Vulgate caerimoniae is freely 
employed. 

This would be a very good argument against any one who was 
rash enough to maintain that the Vulgate Old Testament was in 
Church use at Hippo during Augustine’s episcopate. But that is 
exactly the contrary of what I have maintained. The only part 
of what we now call the ‘ Vulgate’ that I imagine to have been in 
Church use during Augustine’s episcopate is the Gospels, in which 
the word caerimoniae does not occur at all in any Latin text. I quite 
agree with Herr Denk that during Augustine’s time caerimoniae was 
a word not much in Christian use and that it had an un-Biblical sound. 
But that is no argument against the use of the Vulgate Gosfe/s at 
Hippo. As I have already suggested, Augustine’s attitude towards 
the Vulgate Old Testament was that of many a conservative Anglican 
towards the Revised Version: can we not imagine at the present day 
an English clergyman writing about (say) ‘ Eternal Punishment’, who 
might find it convenient to use the word ‘Hades’? Very likely he 
would make some apology for using this un-Biblical word. But it 
would not prove that he was unacquainted with the Revised Version. 
As matters stand to-day, it might quite well be said of ‘Hades’, as 
Augustine said of caerimoniae: ‘quod nomen non est in usu sanctarum 
litterarum.’ 

This linguistic argument can perhaps be turned round the other 
way, so far as the Gospels are concerned. What about forro? I do 
not suppose that Zorro had any heathen associations, but whatever 
be the cause it certainly is not im usu sanctarum litterarum before 
the Vulgate. Jerome, on the other hand, is quite fond of it and uses 
it freely in the Vulgate O. T. as a variation for autem In the Vulgate 


1 Tertullian’s use of it is no exception, for Tertullian’s vocabulary is quite un-Biblical. 
2 e.g. Susanna 31 and 38, where Lucifer has autem. 
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N.T. it occurs four times (Matt. viii 27 ; Lk. x 42, xi 20; 1 Cor. vii 35), 
but never once in any Old Latin text. In Matt. viii 27 (porro homines 
miratt sunt) nine Old Latin MSS are extant; they all have autem. 
The evidence in Lk. x 42 is given below: no Old Latin text, revised 
or unrevised, has forro. In Lk. xi 20 ( forro si in digito Det) ten Old Latin 
MSS are extant ; four have si autem, six have sed si, while the Patristic 
evidence varies between guod si, si enim, and si autem. In 1 Cor. vii 35 
the Old Latin evidence varies between auéem and omission. When, 
therefore, we find porro unum est necessarium in Augustine’s quotations 
of Lk. x 42 (Serm. 104 and 169) we may be sure it is derived from 
the Vulgate. The whole clause is absent from every unrevised Old 
Latin text (abcde ffil/r Ambr.); the revised texts have unum est autem 
opus (f) and unius autem est opus (gq). 1 have not, however, made a 
special study of the sources of Augustine’s Sermons or his methods 
of quotation in them ; it is conceivable that the word Zorro is due in 
each case to a later editor, though I do not know any evidence for 
this. That Augustine himself attests évds 5€ éorw xpeia (against the 
consensus of genuine Old Latin texts) is clear ;' it is therefore not very 
easy to see whence he would have been likely to get this reading, if not 
from the Vulgate. 

Coming now to the Speculum, it will be remembered that this work 
was prepared about 427, some three years before S. Augustine’s death, 
and therefore after the Retractations had been already published. It 
is not a collection of proof-texts arranged under headings, like Cyprian’s 
Testimonia, but consists of a series of extracts from most of the Books 
-of the Bible in the Biblical order, from the Decalogue in Exodus to 
Apoc. xxii 16. Short prefaces are placed in front of the extracts 
from the various divisions of the Bible, with a longer preamble at 
the beginning, explaining the plan and object of the work. Dr F. 
Weihrich, who edited the work for the Vienna Corpus in 1887(C SZZ 
vol. xii), based his text on five MSS, two of the ninth century (J/, C), 
two of the tenth (P, S), and one of the thirteenth (2). Of these 
MPCR form one family, S keeping somewhat apart. But all the 
MSS agree in this, that, whereas the occasional Scripture quotations 
in the prefaces present an Old Latin text, the extracts themselves, 
including those from the New Testament, all are taken from the 
Vulgate. Dr Weihrich therefore concludes (p. xviiii) that the Biblical 
text, as we have it, does not come from Augustine, but only the prefaces, 
some later editor having substituted the Vulgate for the text of the Old 
Version. 


1 See also Quaest, Ev. ii 20. It looks to me as if Augustine sometimes quoted 
from himself, i.e. from memory: circa multa es occupata is neither the reading of 
any Old Latin text nor a literal rendering of the Greek. 
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There is, it must be confessed, something attractive in this theory. 
The composition of the Specu/um would lend itself to such a wholesale 
substitution, because the extracts are arranged in the biblical order. 
It is very likely that Augustine never wrote out the work himself. All 
he would need to do was to write the Prefaces, and then to mark the 
passages to be transcribed from a codex or codices of the Bible. The 
corresponding passages might with a little trouble be marked in a Bible 
made from another text,and these passages might be fitted to the Prefaces.' 
The theory of substitution is undoubtedly far more probable in this case 
of the Specu/um than in that of the De Consensu, presently to be con- 
sidered. Yet even here it is my belief that it is erroneous, and that the 
MS tradition gives us the work substantially as intended by Augustine. 

The reason which led S. Augustine to cling to the LXX was, as we 
have seen, not its faithfulness but its inspiration. It had more ‘tro- 
pology’ than the bare Hebrew, and therefore it gave the Christian more 
to know and believe. It had more divine mysteries, some of which 
were difficult to solve. But such things were not the only use of Holy 
Scripture. It was also useful for direct instruction in morals and 
Christian love, and for such instruction, the plainer it was the better. 
For such instruction the Sfecu/um was directly intended. ‘Who does 
not know,’ he says in the Preface, ‘that in the Holy Scriptures some 
things are placed simply to be known and believed, such as that “in 
the beginning God made* heaven and earth” and that “in the begin- 
ning was the Word”, and whatever deeds of God or man are narrated 
merely to be known. But some things are so commanded, that they 
may be observed and done, or prohibited that they should not be done, 
such as “ Honour father and mother” and ‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery”. | Of these commands and prohibitions, some are hidden 
mysteries, come to an end with the Old Dispensation, e. g. the Sabbath 
and unclean foods. But others are still in force for Christians ad 
uitam piam exercendam moresque, and these are collected in this 
Speculum, together with a few words about the rewards and punish- 
ments of the good and bad. Scripture history and Scripture mysteries 
may be sought for elsewhere: here is something for the plain believer 
to do or avoid.’ I have greatly abbreviated the Preface, but what 
I have left gives the plan of the work; it does not seem to me 
impossible that with such an object in view Augustine should have 
chosen the text of the Revised Version of Jerome, without in the 


1 Dr Weihrich (p. xiiii) further urges that in Possidius’s Life of Augustine (c. 28) 
he mentions the Speculum immediately after telling us that Augustine left several 
works unfinished at the time of his death in 430. 

2 Quod... fecerit, i.e. Augustine in his own person follows the LXX émoingev, 
not the Vulgate creauit. 
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least abating the claims of the ecclesiastical text or any intention of 
abandoning it for the future. 

Dr Weihrich’s theory is that the author of this Preface and of the 
shorter Introductions to Proverbs, Canticles, and Acts, an author 
who habitually quotes from the ‘Old Latin’, cannot be the person 
who arranged the extracts from the Vulgate which form the bulk of 
the Speculum. But it appears to me quite possible, if that person 
was S. Augustine, writing with the declared object of exhibiting only 
the plain commands and prohibitions of Scripture. In fact, the 
compiler of the Specu/um almost apologizes for not inserting some 
familiar proof-texts, on the ground of their unsuitableness and mystery. 
He says that almost the whole Book of Proverbs, if properly under- 
stood, is suitable for teaching moral conduct ; but here he will leave 
out certain passages which are really deeper and more mysterious than 
appears on the surface. ‘For what seems clearer and at the same 
time more silly, if you take the literal sense, than Ad d@gua aliena 
abstine te et de fonte alieno ne biberis?’* Then he quotes two other 
verses from the Old Latin, the latter of which is non enim nascuntur 
hlit malignis, adding ‘All such things we are leaving out of the 
Speculum, that its contents may be quite clear to those who wish to 
live well and only desire to be plainly told what to do’. Of course 
the famous proof-text 4d agua aliena, which is one of the additions 
to the Book of Proverbs found in the LXX but not in the Masoretic 
text, would really have suited Augustine’s moral purpose very well, 
because it obviously means ‘Do not commit adultery’, But the 
African Church from Cyprian and Nemesianus onwards applied it as 
a warning against heretical baptism. No doubt, therefore, Augustine 
regarded the distich as a clear example of the prophetic inspiration 
of the Seventy. Nevertheless this use was an applied one, something 
to be made by the Church rather than the individual layman, 
and for the Speculum, designed for laymen rather than theologians, 
it would give Augustine no qualms to use a version of the Bible in 
which a famous but metaphorical saying had no place. 

The section devoted to Canticles (pp. 74, 75) consists of a Preface 
(Restat ille . . . caritatem), followed by four short quotations from the 
Vulgate text. The quotations in the Preface are from the Old Latin, 
including two from the N.T. No doubt S. Augustine was quoting 
from his own memory, his own knowledge of the Divine Library, 
and so he does it in the version most familiar to him. Even John xv 13 
is given according to the Old Latin with caritas instead of dilectio, and 
without guis. S. Augustine was no pedant in such matters. In De 

1CSELp. 48f. 2 Proverbs ix 18 (LXX). 

8 Proverbs xxiv 20 (LXX). 
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Ciuitate xiv 7 he expressly controverts those who thought a/iud esse 
Dilectionem siue Caritatem, aliud Amorem. 

With Augustine’s avowed ethical purpose in compiling the Specu/um, 
and his peculiar views about the inspiration of the variations and 
additions introduced by the LXX, it is possible to understand how he 
was prepared to edit a book of extracts from the Vulgate. But on the 
assumption of Dr Weihrich that the Vulgate text was introduced by 
a later editor, it is difficult to see why this later editor let the Old Latin 
quotations stand in the Introductions. The two parts are quite con- 
tinuous, as follows :— 

‘Unde ne ad ipsum solum hoc [i.e. John xv 13] pertinere uideretur, 
ait Iohannes in epistula sua Sicut Christus pro nobis animam suam 
posuit, sic et nos debemus animas pro fratribus ponere:* hoc ergo est 
quoad usque uelit. Legitur etiam in eodem Cantico Ordinate in me 
caritatem.® 

‘Christus quoque ipse ibi dicit: Pulhra es,... Hierusalem* Et 
alibi: Quam pulchra... in deliciis!" Et alio loco: Pone me ut signa- 
culum ...aemulatio.® Et post unum uersum: Aguae multae . . . despi- 
cient eum.’" 

Here the chapter on Canticles ends and the extracts from Job begin. 
It seems to me very difficult to understand why a compiler, who accord- 
ing to Weihrich’s theory has put the last four extracts into the Vulgate 
text, should not at the same time have altered Ordinate in me caritatem 
into Ordinauit in me caritatem. It must be remembered that at the 
time when Augustine wrote the only method of indicating the ‘texts’ 
was either transcription, or else marking the passages in a codex. 
There was no numeration of chapters in most of the books,.and certainly 
no system of verses. Cant. ii 4 is a symbol that for us may stand 
either for the words in the Vulgate or in the Old Latin, but any system 
of indication known to Augustine must have contained the word 
Ordinate or Ordinauit. And if the system actually adopted by the 
Bishop of Hippo was to make marks in a codex (for mechanical tran- 
scription by others) then it is not a work of mechanical transcription 
but a work of Biblical erudition to identify the passages in a Vulgate 
codex that really correspond to the marked passages in the hypothetical 
Old Latin codex. The theory that Augustine marked his extracts for 


1 1 John iii 16 (not vg). 2 Cant. viii 4, quoted previously, from the LXX. 

8 Cant. ii 4 (LXX). * Cant. vi 3 (vg). 5 Cant. vii 6 (vg). 

® Cant. viii 6 (vg). 

7 Cant. viii 7 (vg): despicient eum (sic, P? RS) is no doubt the genuine text of 
the Speculum and of Jerome’s version as well (sic, CUL Dd. 8. 12), but Cod. 
Amiatinus and many MSS have despiciet eum, while most late MSS and the Clemen- 
tine Vulgate have despiciet eam. 
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the Speculum in a Vulgate codex has its difficulties, but Weihrich’s 
theory of the systematic substitution of one text for the other appears to 
me much more difficult, when we attempt to imagine it in detail. 

The greatest difficulty that I find in accepting the traditional text of 
the Speculum as being really Augustine’s compilation is that it implies 
a use of the Vulgate text of the whole of the N.T., not only of the O.T. 
and the Gospels. If the Specu/um be, as the Maurists took it, and as 
I am attempting to take it, a compilation made at Hippo in 427, then 
it is the earliest tangible evidence we possess for the Vulgate N.T. 
apart from the Gospels. Apart from the Gospels, the Vulgate N.T. 
was certainly not in ecclesiastical use at Hippo during Augustine’s 
episcopate. Indeed, it appears to me not so very improbable that 
Augustine may have considered that the best use to which he could put 
Jerome’s scholarly revision of the Bible was to mark for private study 
those passages which were ethically useful, seeing that in his opinion the 
version, as a whole, whatever its scientific merits, was not suitable to 
replace the other ecclesiastical text in the services of the Church. In 
all this, of course, an exception has to be made for the Vulgate Gospels, 
which will be considered presently. 

The evidence afforded by Augustine’s remarks on the ‘ Apostolic 
Decree’ (Speculum, p. 199) does not seem to me more decisive than 
his quotations from the Old Latin of Proverbs or Canticles. He gives 
the three texts in which are enumerated the things from which Gentiles 
are required to abstain (Acts xv 20, xv 29, xxi 25) according to the 
Vulgate text, i.e. with the four categories of ‘ what is offered to idols’, 
‘blood’, ‘what is strangled’, ‘fornication’. He then goes on to point 
out in his own words that the general meaning of the Decree was to 
take away the burden of the Old Law from Gentile believers, except 
for certain general rules, not (as some thought) to declare that the only 
deadly sins were Idolatry, Homicide, and Fornication, meaning by the 
last term all unlawful sexual intercourse. Thus in his own words he 
speaks of ¢hree prohibitions, like the Old Latin generally, while the 
extracts from the Vulgate attest the addition of xai rvixrav, and so seem 
to make four prohibitions. 

That Augustine should use the Old Latin in his own remarks while 
giving the extracts from the Vulgate is, as I have shewn, only what he 
does elsewhere in the Sfecudum. It is also clear that both Augustine 
and the Vulgate text are agreed that the ‘ Apostolic Decree’ is meant 
to forbid certain particular practices, not to define the only deadly 
sins, It might seem, however, inconceivable that Augustine should 
speak of three prohibitions just after having given extracts from the 
Bible which enumerate four. But is it quite certain that the Vulgate 
does enumerate four categories? Is it not likely that Gaudentius really 
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does represent the meaning, at least of the Latin Vulgate, when he 
says a sanguine, id est suffocatis? ‘That is to say, that the addition of 
suffocato or suffocatis really serves to define sanguine, not to create 
a new category of prohibited things. Certainly the true text of the 
Vulgate in Acts xv 29 appears to be ab immolatis simulacrorum et 
sanguine suffocato et fornicatione, without ef before suffocato.' With 
such a text before him any one who had been hitherto accustomed 
to speak of three prohibitions might still consider himself at liberty 
to do so. 

It is certain, at least, that Augustine’s exegesis of the passage never 
changed. To him abstinence @ sanguine meant neither a forbidding 
of homicide as Tertullian thought,” nor of animal food as Faustus the 
Manchee would have liked. ‘A sanguine,’ says Augustine to Faustus 
(xxxii 13), ‘id est, ne quicquam ederet carnis cuius sanguis non esset 
effusus. quod alii non sic intellegunt, sed a sanguine praeceptum esse 
abstinendum ne quis homicidio se continet ’.* 

Probably I have said enough to make my point of view sufficiently 
clear. As I confessed at the beginning, Weihrich’s theory is in some 
ways attractive, and the plan of Augustine’s Specu/um makes a whole- 
sale substitution of text not so improbable as it would be in any other 
work of Christian antiquity. But I think the theory raises more 
difficulties in detail than it solves. On the other hand, the very 
peculiar views of Augustine about the LXX, viz. that it was precious 
rather for its inspiration than for its fidelity to the original, coupled 
with the avowed ethical and unallegorical aim of the Specu/um, do 
in my opinion explain how Augustine could compile a book of extracts 
from the Vulgate while retaining the current ecclesiastical text both 
for his own literary use and for public worship. 1 have compared 
Augustine’s attitude towards the Septuagint with that of many Anglicans 
towards the Authorized Version. It is surely not so very hard to 
imagine an Anglican parish priest who would stoutly resist attempts 
to have anything but the Old Version read in Church, who nevertheless 
would be quite willing to prepare a set of suitable passages from the 
Revised Version to be learnt by heart in Sunday School. That is the 
modern analogy that I suggest to illustrate the textual phenomena of 
Augustine’s Speculum. 

F. C. Burkitt. 

? This is clearly also the text of the Speculum p. 198 line 17 (om, et CS). 

2 See De Pudicitia § 12. 

5 Augustine goes on to explain that there is really no law against Christians 
eating hare which has only been knocked on the head. 
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THE PERAEAN MINISTRY. 


Ir it is permissible in the present state of synoptic opinion to find 
a weak point in St Mark, that point might be discovered in the 
description of the period which immediately precedes the last week 
at Jerusalem. So meagre is our information as to the events which 
must have filled the interval between the feeding of the five thousand 
and the transition chapter (x), that Prof. Burkitt suggests a period of 
some eight months spent in the comparatively lengthy journey which 
carried our Lord northward through Tyre and Sidon. By supposing 
such a period it is possible to fix January a.p. 29 as the date of the 
southward journey of Mark x 1, after allowing a month or two for the 
feeding of the four thousand and the events near Caesarea Philippi. 
It is the object of this paper to suggest that the months of which 
St Mark gives us no satisfactory record were not spent in seclusion in 
Phoenicia or the Lebanon, but were occupied by the Judaean and 
Peraean ministry, of which we have a fairly detailed account in St John’s 
Gospel. Such a theory might also go far to remove the difficulty 
which lies in the opening words of St Mark x xai éxeiOev dvaoris épxerat 
eis 7a pia THs "lovdaias (kal) rod “Topddvov. 

To mention briefly the ordinary view of the course of events: 
crossing the Jordan by the fords south of the Lake of Galilee, our 
Lord and His disciples journeyed southwards through Peraea, thus 
avoiding Samaritan territory. In the course of this journey, the 
Pharisees asked their question concerning divorce, the children were 
blessed, and our Lord gave His warning against riches. -There 
followed a reannouncement of the Passion, St James and St John 
preferred their request for future precedence, and the travellers reached 
Jericho, apparently about a week before the crucifixion. 

In view of the awkwardness of translating xai wépay tov “lopddavov 
‘by the trans-jordanic route’, Prof. Burkitt suggests that the western 
reading, which omits xai, is correct, and that the party divided, some 
with St Peter travelling through Peraea, others with St James and 
St John and our Lord through Samaria. From his point of view in 
Peraea, St Peter could then speak of our Lord’s journey as zépav 
Tov “lopddvov. 

To discuss this view first. 

(i) It is a strange thing that describing the journey so long after- 
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wards St Peter should adopt this point of view. Surely 54 Sapapias 
would have been the natural phrase. Further, répay rod “lopddvov seems 
to be practically a technical term for Peraea in the New Testament ; 
and it would be almost otiose if, as here, the ‘borders of Judaea’ were 
mentioned. 

(ii) In Mk iii 8 we have the phrase following the preposition do, 
after other words have intervened, where there can be no doubt that 
it represents the country known to the LXX as 4 wépay roi “Iopdavov 
and called by Josephus % Iepaéa (cf. Swete St Mark p. 55). In that 
passage the author of Mt. makes no change, as there is no difficulty 
in the obvious meaning. But here (Mk. x 1, Mt. iv 25) supposing 
the S&B reading in Mk. to be correct, Mt. omits the «ai apparently 
because he believed that the territory beyond Jordan was of necessity 
visited before Judaea, and not later than Judaea, as the words seem 
to imply. Hence he tried, as did the versions, and the Western and 
later authorities, to refer the difficult words to the roufe which our 
Lord followed on His way to Judaea. To one without other definite 
information on the point, such a conclusion from the surface ‘run’ 
of the story in St Mark is not unreasonable, and it is not difficult 
to see how the xai may have been omitted. On the other hand, if we 
are to suppose with Prof. Burkitt that the Western reading (omi 
xai) is correct, it is not easy to account for the insertion of «ai in 8 B, 
except as a careless error. The internal evidence seems to be in favour 
of its retention. 

(iii) The question of divorce, which would be natural enough in 
Peraea, Herod’s territory (especially if Prof. Burkitt’s suggestion be 
accepted, that airi) droAvoaca tov dvdpa refers to Herodias’s action), 
would be much less easy to understand in Judaea. 

(iv) In Mk. x 28 we find St Peter in company with our Lord, defore 
they reach Jericho. 

On the whole, there seems no adequate justification for Prof. Burkitt’s 
suggested division of forces. The reading on which it is founded is 
not by any means certain, and it raises its own difficulties. 

At the same time the traditional view is also unsatisfactory, on other 
grounds than that of the reading. There is a hint of a break at 
Mk. x 32, and the words év dvaBaivovres cis 
may suggest a new situation or a progress temporarily checked. Mt.’s 
pid\Awv 8% dvaBaivew may give the same impression. This impres- 
sion is strengthened by the incident of the blessing of the children, 
where Dr Salmon feels so strongly that the account suggests that 
the mothers knew our Lord well, that he associates it with the 
farewell to old friends in Galilee. The gathering of the crowds, and 
the teaching by parables, suit far better a period of ministry than 
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a journey among the pilgrim crowds. When we add to this the fact 
that there is no mention of Jerusalem as the final goal in Mk. x 1, 
it seems not impossible that at any rate the source of St Mark’s 
information did not treat our Lord’s movements during the transition 
stage as a continuous progress. 

Is there, then, any possibility of re-interpretation? St Matthew seems 
to follow St Mark so closely in general outline that he does not help 
us, while St Luke confuses the reader so much that one is driven to 
suspect that even his zeal for chronology was baffled. But St John 
is definite, and writes with a calm certainty which is astonishing. His 
story, written, no doubt, with full knowledge of the version widely 
current through oral tradition and the Synoptic Gospels, is this. In 
the autumn of 28 a.p. our Lord was in Galilee. His brethren were 
going up to the Feast of Tabernacles. They dared our Lord to go 
too. Probably they misinterpreted His new policy of retirement 
from popularity and opposition alike. Our Lord refused to accom- 
pany them. He wished to appear in Jerusalem independently: His 
public reception in the city was for a later, His own, time. This 
agrees remarkably with His attitude as represented in Mk. ix 30 ovx 
iva yvoi, immediately before the departure of Mk.x 1. As 
He had said, He did xot go up to keep the Feast, for He arrived 
in Jerusalem late for it, but He devoted Himself to teaching. Once 
more He was unsuccessful, and officers were sent to arrest Him. 
A few days later He narrowly escaped stoning. It can hardly 
be doubted that after this He retired for a time, and no place 
seems more likely than Peraea. But He refused to give up hope 
of the Holy City. We are reminded of St Paul’s untiring efforts 
to win over his own nation as we see our Lord boldly returning to 
His dangerous work at the Dedication Feast in December of the same 
year. His stay was short, for His arrest was again attempted. He 
retired again, this time we are definitely told wépay rod “Iopddvov, to 
the place where John had been baptizing. Peraea, then, was still 
a safe retreat for Him, far enough from Herod’s court at Tiberias, 
and the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem. It had evidently been a narrow 
escape, for, when news came that His friend was ill, the disciples were 
urgent against such a perilous step as a visit to Bethany (Jo. xi 8). 
None the less, after a short delay, perhaps in order that there might 
be less popular excitement if He did not at once respond to the message, 
He made the venture, and His disciples accompanied Him ; to certain 
death, as they thought (Jo. xi 16). As so often, daring carried the 
day, but discretion suggested not only a hurried flight, but a change 
of refuge. Our Lord now retired to a lonely spot on the west of the 
river, a town called Ephraim, overlooking the Jordan Valley and 
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the Dead Sea. It is easy to imagine the relief of His companions, 
and their dismay when He once more took the southward road 
and passed with the crowd of Passover pilgrims through Jericho and 
up to Jerusalem. 

Here then we have a coherent and reasonable account of a winter 
season devoted to a last attempt to win over the heart of the Jewish 
nation. It would appear that it was only when feast times brought 
up crowds of pilgrims from Galilee, and when to the authorities a 
disturbance was specially undesirable, that our Lord delivered His 
message in the capital, and we cannot doubt that those whom He 
chose as His followers on these occasions would view each new approach 
to the Holy City with greater apprehension. How does this account 
bear on the difficulties discussed above ? 

(i) It gives some explanation of the curious reading of NB in 
Mk. x 1. According to it our Lord may very well have taken the 
Samaritan route (Jo. vii 14), especially if it was the less frequented 
one. St Luke seems to have found clear traces of such a journey 
(Lk. ix 52). St Peter, remembering that in that winter of rapid 
movements, Judaea was first visited, may have expressed the events 
compendiously. The Lord paid visits to Judaea and visits to Peraea. 
Thinking of these various visits he says «is ra dpia ris “lovdaias, and 
not «is “IepovoaAnp; and we seem to have traces of such a ministry 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan, in that of the Pharisee and 
the Publican, and in the scene at Bethany (Lk. x 30, xviii 9, x 38). 
But selection was necessary, and to St Peter this ministry did not seem 
of primary importance. 

(ii) The interval between Tabernacles and Dedication of 28 a.p. 
may have been filled by public teaching in Peraea, which district had 
not hitherto been visited to any extent by Christ. The Pharisees 
heard of it and tried to induce our Lord to commit Himself definitely 
in the matter of Herod’s matrimonial relations. If, as Dr Verrall 
suggests (J. 7. S. vol. x pp. 325 ff), Herod was not disposed to take 
a violent line against our Lord, they may have hoped to rouse the 
same resentment which had proved fatal to the Baptist. It may 
even be that their attack closed a period of parabolic teaching. 

(iii) On this hypothesis the earlier part of Mk. x (verses 1-31) may 
contain a few incidents of a Peraean ministry late in 28, and verse 32 
may mark the point where the small party started on their last journey 
to Jerusalem, from the city Ephraim. At first the disciples were dazed 
and hung back ; when our Lord called up the Twelve and uttered the 
fatal word ‘Jerusalem’, they were more disposed to credit the pre- 
diction of death, than the promise of resurrection. But as they met 
the bands of pilgrims on the road their spirits revived ; the old visions 
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of successful nationalism returned, and St James and St John began to 
think that they should secure pre-eminence in the coming Kingdom. In 
this spirit they passed down to Jericho, and up to Jerusalem. 

It may be objected, however, that St Peter cannot well have been 
ignorant of the course of events, and would hardly have passed over 
such a critical period with so brief a notice. In reply it may be 
said :— 

(i) That St Peter’s chief interest was evidently in our Lord’s 
miracles and in the gradual steps by which he and his fellow- 
apostles were led to faith. He was anxious to produce the same effect 
on his hearers. But the period in question here was one of much 
apprehension and considerable discouragement. Hence only a few 
incidents are recorded, which struck him as homogeneous with the 
previous story. 

(ii) Inasmuch as the active life was more attractive to St Peter 
than the contemplative, the Jerusalem controversies can have pro- 
duced but little impression on him. They played no part in his 
own personal passage to faith, which was rather on the emotional than 
on the intellectual line, and at the date of his Roman preaching their 
particular message had not been called to his aaa by the rise 
of false doctrines. 

But of course the crucial point is the incident of Lazarus, and 
the difficulty of reconciling St John’s passion for truth with a sup- 
posed misleading lapse into metaphor. The whole setting of the story 
is so marvellously circumstantial and even unexpected in its course, 
that were its climax other than the raising of the dead it could hardly 
fail to be taken literally. But such a miracle, it is claimed, (i) is alien 
in its consequences to the developement of the story in St Mark, and 
(ii) could never have been left untold by St Peter. 

In regard to the second point, it is perhaps permissible to ask 
whether St Peter was necessarily present at all. On such a perilous 
expedition, our Lord may well have taken with Him only one or two 
personal companions, among them Thomas. A small party would be 
less likely to attract hostile notice. On the other hand, if St Peter was 
present and knew the details, he may not have found the event one 
of the turning-points in his own faith, and so may not have pressed it 
in his preaching. Galilee was to him the scene of his rise, Jerusalem 
of his fall. Again, and this touches the first objection raised, he may 
not have seen its connexion with the final arrest of our Lord. An 
exaggerated value is put nowadays on the Marcan account, as if, 
because it is vivid and practical, it was necessarily adequate. It 
may be suggested that it is the course of history as seen by one who 
simply judged from external events. Not realizing the deeper motives 
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which actuated the religious Jews and their leaders, he found in the 
cleansing of the Temple the explanation of the tragedy: St Luke, from 
his briefer account of that cleansing, would seem to have thought that 
it was over-emphasized in Mark. In any case, had the cleansing been 
a really great disturbance, the Roman Governor could not have failed 
to notice it, and it would surely have been brought in definite evidence 
before Pilate, who had so recently taken bloody vengeance on Galileans. 
When we add to this St John’s deliberate change of situation for the 
incident, it is surely not impossible that the common Synoptic story 
is not only aot exclusive of any other account, but is not even in itself 
adequate. Now the writer or the ultimate authority for the fourth 
Gospel seems certainly to have had some knowledge of the Sadducean 
aristocracy, and came to the deliberate conclusion that it was the danger 
of popular defection to a strong belief in a future life which brought 
them into action. The scene in the Sanhedrin in Acts xxiii is sufficient 
to shew how strong the feeling ran on this point. It was the Resurrection 
which secured the Sadducean hatred of the early Church ; and it gives 
a continuity to their sentiment if we can accept the statement that 
their hostility was first aroused by a raising of the dead. Are the 
Synoptic Gospels wholly out of sympathy with this point of view? 
We must in any case reckon with the question put by the Sadducees 
(Mk. xii 23), They could not put Lazarus back into the tomb, but they 
could try to reduce the doctrine to an absurdity, and, no doubt, account 
for Lazarus’s case as one of apparent death or of demon intervention. 
Unless our Lord had given rise to some uneasiness on the question, 
we can hardly see why the question was put. On the other hand, 
if, as St Matthew narrates, the authorities were so anxious to make 
the Tomb secure, they must have had some tangible ground for appre- 
hension. The mass of the evidence is strongly against any theory 
of an intended fraud on the part of the disciples by theft of the 
Body. If the authorities were afraid, they must have feared a repeti- 
tion of some such case as that of Lazarus, whatever the excuse 
they gave to Pilate. So far as we are told, our Lord’s predictions 
of His resurrection were given to His own followers, and were simply 
unintelligible to them. It is difficult enough to believe that when 
they filtered through to His enemies they gave ground for disquiet. 
But if the Lazarus incident be true, we can form some idea of the 
course of reasoning which led up to the setting of the watch and 
the sealing of the tomb, 
C. West-WatTson, 
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THE EARLY CULTUS OF THE RESERVED 
EUCHARIST. 


In re-editing last year the History of the Holy Eucharist in Great 
Britain by the late Fr Bridgett, I ventured, perhaps a little rashly, to 
commit myself in a footnote to the following statement: ‘The strange 
thing is that in all the Christian literature of the first thousand years no 
one has apparently yet found a single clear and definite statement that 
any person visited a church in order to pray before the body of Christ, 
which was kept upon the altar; while, on the other hand, we do begin 
to find such statements by degrees more and more explicitly made from 
the twelfth and thirteenth century onwards.’ In a notice of this 
work which appears in Zhe Church Quarterly Review of October 1909, 
the writer quotes the first part of this sentence and expresses his 
dissent. ‘Is not,’ he asks (p. 203), ‘the passage in the Ovations of 
St Gregory of Nazianzus, in which he describes how in her illness his 
sister Gorgonia by night “ betook herself to the Physician of all, and 
fell down before the altar in faith, calling on Him who is honoured 
thereon ” such an instance ?’ 

This passage (Orat. viii 18) is of course a very well-known one. 
Both by Corblet (Histoire de 1’ Eucharistie) and by Raible (Der Taber- 
nakel einst und jetst), to which books I had referred in the same note, 
it is quoted as evidence of an early practice of visiting the Blessed 
Sacrament.! The latter writer indeed calls it ‘ ein klassisches Beispiel 
der Besuchung oder Visitatio SS. Sacramenti’. I should be glad 
enough to be able to interpret the passage in the same sense as the 
reviewer and Messrs Raible and Corblet; but surely it offers some 
serious difficulties. As the question of the cultus of the reserved 
Eucharist in the early Christian centuries is one of importance in its 
bearing upon modern practice, I am encouraged to ask for space to 
discuss these difficulties here. 

The text of the passage runs as follows :— 

ov peyddn tov peyiotwy yxy, kal tis Tod ; 
évraiba yap Kai drdppytov. droyvotca trav tov 
mdvtwv larpov Kai vuxtds dwpiav puxpov évdovons 
airy tis vooov, Ovoactypiv peta THs TioTews, Kal Tov 
dvaxaovpévy peyddy TH Kal Tais Kat 

1 The passage is also constantly referred to by Bossuet andjhis opponents in the 


controversy upon the question of Communion under two kinds. See Bossuet 
Cuvres, ed, 1827, vol. xl pp. 48 and 374. 
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macav tav Suvdpewv copy yap éxeivy Kal Ta 
mahad kai Ta véa, TéeAos Twa Kai Kadyv dvacxvvriav 
Thy Tois ~Enpdvacay aiparos. Kal ri 
move; TS éavrijs pera tis tons Bojs, 
kai ddxpvor Toto mAovaios, Ts TaAaL Tors 7ddas Xpiorod, 
xovea, kal pi) tpdrepov THs tyeias TuXEv ra rap’ 
éauris Pappdxw TovTw To capa wav éradeihovea, Kai ei Tov 
Twv Tov Tov aipatos TodTO KaTapeyvica 
rois Sdxpvow, & rod Oavparos, eibis ris owrnpias, 
kal Kai cai Siavorav, édridos AaBotoa 
pevov, kai TH Tis Yuxis cipworig Kopcapévy Tod Taira 
peydra pév, ob Wevdi de. 

Now, of course, if we start with the conviction that by the words 
‘Him who is honoured thereon’ tipdpevov) is meant 
Christ who is continually present upon the altar, the question is at an 
end. But have we any reason to assume that the arrangement which 
we commonly see in churches at the present day, and according to 
which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved upon the high altar, was 
practised in the days of St Gregory? I know of none, except such 
reason as is furnished by what we find in the remainder of this extract. 
Taken by itself it seems to me that when we read in any early docu- 
ment of a person visiting a church to pray to ‘Him who is honoured 
upon’ the altar,’ we cannot legitimately infer more than that the devotee 
wished to pray to God who is honoured and present ‘upon’ that altar 
every time the holy Liturgy is celebrated there. In other words, as 
I conceive, the early Christians visited a church, not as the place in 
which Christ constantly dwelt, but as a place which He frequented. If 
there were evidence forthcoming a/iunde that at this period the reserved 
Eucharist was permanently kept upon the altar, the case would be 
different ; but is there any evidence sufficient to prove this? The 
passage of Optatus of Milevis which is often appealed to in this con- 
nexion (de schis. Don. vi 1 ; Migne P. L. xi c. 1066) seems distinctly to 
tell the other way. The altar is there no doubt called sedes et corporis 
et sanguinis Christi, and it is even referred to as the place udi corpus 
Christi habitabat; but on the other hand all this must be inter- 
preted according to the words which describe the altar in the same 
context as the place ‘ where Christ’s body and blood dwelt for a certain 
brief space’ (‘ Quid vos offenderat Christus cuius illic per certa momenta 
corpus et sanguis habitabant ?’) 

None the less, I may possibly be told, it is precisely what follows in 
the present extract which puts the matter beyond dispute. Did not 


1 It has been suggested to me that én’ avrg need mean no more than ‘at it.’ 
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Gorgonia put forth her hand, take from the altar the Body and Blood 
of Christ, and anoint herself therewith ? 

The passage is by no means clear, and I am not even sure what is 
the precise interpretation adopted by my critic ; but there seem at any 
rate to be three main possibilities. 

(a) Gorgonia brought with her in her hand, or fetched from her 
chamber, a portion of ‘ the antitypes of the precious body or blood’. 

This is clearly the interpretation followed by Bossuet and Corblet, 
and is perhaps the most common. 

(4) Gorgonia took from a receptacle upon the altar ‘the antitypes of 
the body or blood’ which she mingled with her tears. 

This I imagine to be the interpretation preferred by my critic, 
because otherwise he has no reason to suppose a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament to be meant, or to assume that the Eucharist was reserved in 
the church. As already observed, the prayer ‘to Him who is honoured 
upon the altar’ by itself does not prove this. 

This also appears to be the interpretation implied in Dr Darwell 
Stone’s translation of the passage in his History of the Doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

‘Placing her head on the altar, with another great cry and with 
a wealth of tears like one who of old bedewed the feet of Christ, and 
declaring that she would not let go until she was made well, she then 
applied to her whole body this medicine which she had, even such 
a portion of the antitypes of the honourable body and (sic) blood as she 
treasured in her hand and mingled with this act her tears.’ 

(¢c) Gorgonia visited the altar as God’s resting-place, and then put 
out her hand in the hope of finding some few crumbs or traces of the 
sacred species, such as would hardly fail to be left where the liturgy 
was frequently celebrated. 

This, though not free from difficulty, is the explanation which seems 
to me the most satisfactory. 

And first, the puzzle obviously created by interpretation (a) is this. 
Why, if Gorgonia already had the Blessed Eucharist in her possession, 
did she consider it necessary to go to the church and throw herself 
before the altar? Still more, why should she do this at the dead of 
night, waiting until there was some temporary amelioration in her ill- 
ness? If she had wished to ‘anoint’ herself with the sacred species, as 
of course we know from St Cyril of Jerusalem that Christians did in 
a partial way when receiving the chalice, it would have been easy for 
her to do this in her chamber when her illness was at its worst. Even 
if we assume that the Eucharist was reserved upon the altar, the 


1 Vol. i pp. 106f. 
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description given by St Gregory, and especially the oratorical effect as of 
a climax of pious audacity—a sudden inspiration—which is conspicuous 
in the passage, does not seem to me to fit the case of one who had 
deliberately brought the Holy Eucharist down with her in her hand 
knowing quite well what she was going to do. 

With regard to interpretation (4), it has been pointed out to me that 
the aorist ¢6ycavpurev implies a momentary act of appropriation. It is 
not, as Dr Stone’s rendering implies, that Gorgonia ‘ treasured’ some- 
thing she already possessed, but that she then and there ‘made’ some- 
thing ‘ her treasure’, ‘ took possession of’ it. And the whole indefinite 
form of the statement and especially the conjunction #, instead of «ai 
(el Tod Tyslov Gdpatos TOD aipatos xeip 
purev), which Dr Stone ignores in his translation, seems ill to describe the 
act of one who deliberately opens a receptacle and takes out what is 
contained there. Besides, it is, to say the least, doubtful, whether the 
Eucharist was so commonly reserved under the species of wine as to 
make it likely that St Gregory would suggest such an alternative. 

I am inclined then to regard (c) as offering the most probable 
solution. Gorgonia, after protracted suffering, awaits an opportunity 
when she can throw herself unobserved before the altar of God. Moved 
with the spirit of the woman with the issue of blood, she clings to the 
altar and tells Him she will not let go until she be made well. She 
bedews her body not with ‘this already mentioned remedy she had’, 
but with ‘ this remedy which came from herself’ (7@ rap’ éavrijs pappaxy 
rovTw), i.e. her tears—tears of faith like those of the woman who was 
a sinner—mingling with these tears whatever crumbs or traces of the 
species of the sacred body or blood her (moist) hand had enriched 
itself with. Dr Darwell Stone seems to understand ‘this medicine 
which she had’ as the Blessed Sacrament itself, and he makes the 
following «ai explanatory, ‘even such a portion of the antitypes’, &c. ; 
but I do not clearly see the need for this violence. 

There is one more difficulty, a historical one. Had Gorgonia 
received baptism at the time this incident occurred? When she died, 
it is Gregory himself tells us so, she had only recently been baptized 
(Orat. viii 14 and 20). But this sickness from which she recovered by 
miracle was not her last sickness. Moreover, Gregory speaks with 
admiration of her keeping the miracle concealed, and he implies 
(cap. 16) that he and Faustinus, bishop of Iconium, who alone shared 
the secret, had known it and kept silence for some time. If we may 
suppose that Gorgonia was still unbaptized when this miraculous cure 
took place, her pious audacity in clasping the altar and watering it with 
her tears is thrown into higher relief ; moreover, we can conceive that 
one unbaptized might adopt this course, seeing that to receive, touch, 
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or even look upon the Holy Eucharist in the ordinary way with the 
rest of the initiated was necessarily denied her. Like the Canaanitish 
woman she may have bethought herself that the whelps also eat of the 
crumbs that fall from their master’s table. 

In any case—and that is the only point for which I am contending— 
this story of the miraculous cure of Gorgonia offers too many points of 
ambiguity to allow us to appeal to it for proof that the Christians of the 
fourth century were accustomed to visit the churches in order to pray 
before the Blessed Eucharist reserved there. I should be glad enough 
to meet with evidence which would establish satisfactorily the high 
antiquity of such a practice ; but I do not think that we can find it in 
the passage before us. 

HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


THE RULE OF ST BENEDICT. 


I 
THE BENEVENTO MS. 


In a review of the Monte Cassino edition of the Regula S. Benedicti, 
1900, in /. Z. S. of April 1902,’ I sketched in outline the broad facts 
of the MS tradition of St Benedict’s Rule, and indicated the chief 
problems that an editor has to face. As I now have in hand myself, 
not a scientific edition (for this is in course of preparation by Dr. H. 
Plenkers for the Vienna Corpus), but an ‘ editio critico-practica’, aiming 
at providing a good text in a form suitable for everyday use in Benedictine 
houses, I wish to clear up a point of great critical importance left open 
on the former occasion ; in order that I may be able in my edition to 
use the result without more discussion than a reference to this Note. 

The point at issue is one raised by the late Prof. Traube in his 
admirable Zextgeschichte der Regula S. Benedicti.2. Not to repeat what 
was said in the former article, it will suffice to state that at Monte 
Cassino in the eighth century was a copy of the Rule believed to be 
St Benedict’s autograph. Whether really the autograph or not (and 
eminent critics, as Traube, hold that it was), it certainly contained the 
best text of the Rule known to us, and an editor’s duty is to get back to 
it as closely as the extant materials will allow. A copy of it was made 
for Charles the Great, and of the offspring of this copy several members 
still exist. A Cassinese MS (Cassinese by origin) of the early part of 
the tenth century contains a text of the Rule manifestly derived 
from the ‘autograph’; and the question at issue is: Is it one of 


1 Vol. iii p. 458. 2 Manchen, 1898, pp. 107-109. 
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the ‘Carolingian group’, i.e. of the group derived from Charles’s 
copy; or does it go back to the ‘autograph’ by an independent line 
of descent?—a question manifestly of primary importance for the 
textual criticism of the Rule. The presumption would be that this 
MS represents an independent Monte Cassino tradition; but in my 
previous article the reasons were summarized which induced Traube 
to surmise that it also is a member of the Carolingian group, and 
so of no independent critical value. It was explained also that the 
verification of Traube’s surmise depends on the textual relationship 
between the copy of the Rule contained in this Cassinese MS, and 
that contained in a Benevento MS of the same date (‘Saec. ix-x’), now 
Barberini xi 64, in the Vatican Library. 

I have obtained photographs of cc. 7, 8, 9 of the Rule in the Barberini 
MS, material amply sufficient for the investigation in hand. I find that, 
as might be expected from the other contents of the volume, the 
Barberini MS presents a Carolingian text of the Rule, but in a very 
contaminated form, having in a high degree undergone that process of 
correction whereby the later scribes eliminated the Low Latin element 
and other irregularities of the text as St Benedict wrote it, thus pro- 
ducing the ‘Textus Receptus’ now in use.?_ This process is discernible 
also in the Cassinese MS, but in a far less degree. But the process of 
correction appears to be quite different in the two MSS, so as not to 
suggest any near relationship—indeed so as to suggest quite the opposite. 
To shew that this is so, is the object of the present Note. The following 
symbols will be employed :— 

Carl = reconstructed text of Charles the Great’s copy of the ‘ auto- 
graph’ ; and so presumably the text of the ‘autograph’ itself. 

Cass = Cassinese MS 175. 

Barb = Barberini MS xi 64, now numbered 421. 

T. R. = Textus Receptus, which had been formed by the ninth 
century, and even earlier. 

(1) In c. 7 (towards beginning of First Degree of Humility) we 
read : 


Carl et custodiens se omni hora a peccatis et vitiis, id est cogita- 
tionum, linguae, manuum, pedum, vel voluntatis propriae, sed et 
desideria carnis. 

Here the grammar is at fault,’ and T. R. corrects it by adding at the 
end amputare festinet. Bard has this correction, but not Cass. 

(2) Inc. 8 (fin.): 


1 Art. ut supra pp. 462, 463. 

? See my article, ‘The Text of St Benedict’s Rule’, Downside Review, Dec. 1899. 

8 Traube’s suggestion, to read sedet (from sedare), is unconvincing and inad- 
missible. 
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Carl sic temperetur hora, ut Vigiliarum Agenda parvissimo intervallo, 
quo fratres ad necessaria naturae exeant, mox Matutini . . . subse- 
quantur. 

Here Agenda is a noun (=a canonical office, v. Du Cange) and is 
governed by sudseguantur: ‘let the hour be so regulated that Matins 
(i. e. Lauds) may follow the office of Vigils after a short interval.’ 

T. R. corrects as follows :—sic temperetur hora Vigiliarum agenda, 


ut parvissimo intervallo, quo... exeant, custodito, mox Matutini.. . 
subsequantur. 


Here agenda is turned into a sort of gerundive agreeing with hora, 
translated usually ‘the hour for saying the Vigils’. This is in reality by 
no means an improvement grammatically. 

Bard agrees with T. R.; Cass with Car. 

(3) Inc. (init.): 

Carl Hiemis tempore suprascripto inprimis versu tertio dicendum : 
Domine, labia mea aperies . . . ; cui subiungendus est tertius psalmus. 

T. R. brings the passage into conformity with later usage, whereby 
the Vigils, like all the other offices, began, with Deus in adiutorium, 
thus :— 

Hiemis tempore, praemisso inprimis versu : Deus in adiutorium meum 
intende . . . in secundo dicendum: Domine, labia mea, &c. 

Here again Cass agrees with Car/ (but has versum and dicendum est) ; 
Barb agrees with T. R. 

More significant are the cases in which the process of correction is 
discernible in both Cass and Bard, but has been carried out not on 
quite the same lines. 

(4) Inc. 7 (First Degree of Humility, init.) : 

Cari Semper sit memor omnia quae praecepit Deus, ut qualiter et 
contemnentes Deum gehenna de peccatis incendat, et vita aeterna, quae 
timentibus Deum praeparata est, animo suo semper evolvat. 

T. R. reads: in gehennam de (a/ pro) peccatis incedunt (a/ incidunt), 
and corrects omnia into omnium and vita aeterna into vitam aeternam. 

Cass tallies exactly with Car/, except that it has omnium. Barb 
retains omnia, but has vitam aeternam; and it reads: in gehenna in 
peccatis incedat, 

(5) At beginning of c. 7 St Benedict quotes Ps. cxxx 2: 

Carl Si non humiliter sentiebam, si exaltavi animam meam. Sicut 
ablactatum super matrem suam, ita retribuis in anima mea. 

The Clementine Vulgate is: Si non humiliter sentiebam, sed exaltavi 
animam meam: sicut ablactatus est super matre sua, ita retributio in 
anima mea. 

There has always been a tendency to assimilate the text to this form, 
and Cass and Bard both exhibit traces of this tendency. They both 
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read ablactatus (and they both have iz animam meam, with many other 
MSS). But Cass has sed and matre sua; whereas Bard retains si and 
matrem suam, but reads retribues (with many other MSS, and probably 
the T. R. reading). 

(6) Inc. 7 (at middle of First Degree of Humility) St Benedict uses 
a combination of Prov. xvi 25 and xiv 12, as follows :— 

Car/ Sunt viae quae videntur ab hominibus rectae, where aé represents 
LXX apd, O. L. apud (see Traube of. cit. 13). 

This passage has been corrected in the later MSS in a twofold 
manner: either ad has been omitted ; or videntur has been turned into 
putantur. Cass adopts the first correction, Bard the second. As the 
two MSS are of about the same date (+900), this seems to afford 
positive evidence of their independence of each other. 

It is the case that Cass and Bard are members of the same family of 
MSS, that which has descended from the Cassinese ‘autograph’; but 
the evidence here recited all points to the conclusion that they are not 
closely akin—not brothers, but only distant cousins. In the section of 
Barb at my disposal, covering 300 lines of the text in the Monte Cassino 
edition, I have detected nothing that points the other way; and, did 
a close relation exist between the two MSS, it would surely reveal itself 
in so considerable a portion of the text. 

Traube’s surmise as to the origin of Cass, that it is one of the MSS 
derived from Car/, was based on the expectation that the copies of the 
Rule in Cass and Bard would prove to be closely related, even twin 
texts. This expectation was based, not on any examination of the text, 
for Traube had not seen Bard, but on the similarity of the other con- 
tents of the two MSS. It was only a surmise awaiting verification ; 
and now that the case has been tested, it is found not to be justified by 
the facts. 

It hardly need be pointed out that the close resemblance of Cass to 
Car/ affords no reason whatever for supposing that Cass is derived from 
Car/; it means no more than that they both faithfully reproduced the 
text of the ‘autograph’. Of course what has been brought forward does 
not precisely Arove that Cass is not derived from Car/: it only removes the 
one specific reason that has been alleged for suspecting that it was. 
Thus we must fall back on the general likelihood of the case. In my 
former contribution (already referred to) I shewed that all the circum- 
stantial evidence favours the presumption that the Cassinese monk who 
wrote Cass used a MS of the Rule embodying the domestic tradition of 
the text. 

Thus it may be taken that the ‘autograph’ is now represented not 
only by the Carolingian group of MSS derived from Car/, but also by 
a Cassinese group, the protagonist of which is Cass, that goes back to 
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the ‘autograph’ independently of Car/. Consequently the editor of 
the Rule will be justified in regarding Cass as a witness to the Cassinese. 
tradition of the text of the ‘autograph’, independent of, and collateral 
with, Cari. 


II 


ST BENEDICT AND THE DUAE VIAE. 


The fourth chapter of St Benedict’s Rule, entitled ‘Quae sunt 
instrumenta bonorum operum’, is a list of seventy-three moral precepts, 
or fundamental maxims of Christian conduct. It has been maintained 
that they are in large measure based on the early document the Duae 
Viae, which forms the first half of the Didache. As one of the features 
of my edition of the Rule will be an attempt to indicate St Benedict’s 
sources, I wish to investigate the question thus raised, and to ascertain 
whether, and how far, St Benedict was indebted to this work. From 
the nature of the case attention may be confined to the Latin evidence. 

The chief definite tangible reason for supposing that St Benedict was 
indebted to the Duae Viae is the form in which, in three places, he cites 
the ‘Golden Rule’. His ninth Instrument in c. iv is: 

‘Et quod sibi quis fieri non vult, alio ne faciat.’ 

Similarly cc. lxi and lxx end with the words : 

‘Quia scriptum est : Quod tibi non vis fieri, alio' ne feceris.’ 

The latter is manifestly the more formal citation, In Matt. vii 12 
(and the parallel passage, Luke vi 31) the Golden Rule is given in the 
positive form : 

‘Omnia ergo quaecunque vultis ut faciant vobis homines, et vos 

facite illis.’ 

But in the Didache (i 2) it is found in St Benedict’s negative form : 

‘Omne autem quod tibi fieri non vis, alio non feceris’ (Latin version, 

ed. Schlecht). 

Also in the Didascalia (ii) : 

‘ Quod tibi fieri ab alio non vis, tu alio ne feceris’ (Latin version, 
ed. Hauler). 

It has been supposed that here there is a definite instance ot 
St Benedict’s dependence on the Didache. But the negative form 
of the Golden Rule may be traced back ultimately to one of two 
Biblical sources.” 

1 Alio is a well-recognized dative form (see Thesaurus Linguae Latinae). 

? The instances cited in the ensuing investigation are taken from Sabatier, 


Wordsworth and White, and Funk’s long note on p. 4 of his edition of the 
Didache: Doctrina XII Apostolorum, 1887. 
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(1) Tobias iv 16 (15): 

O.L. ‘Et quod oderis, alio ne feceris’: ov ‘quod oderis fieri tibi, 
non facias alio’. 

Vg. ‘Quod ab alio oderis fieri tibi, vide ne tu aliquando alteri facias.’ 

(2) A ‘Western’ addition to the Apostolic Decree, Acts xv 20 and 29. 
For 20 Wordsworth and White cite of Latin authorities only Cod. 
Bezae and the Armagh MS, and Irenaeus. But in 29 they cite a 
number of Latin authorities. The MSS, except Cod. Bezae, agree 
in the following text: 

* Et (ea) quae vobis fieri non vultis, aliis ne feceritis.’ 

Cod. Bezae reads : 

* Et quaecumque non vultis vobis fieri, alii ne feceritis,’ 

Verse 29 is quoted by Iren. (iii 12): ‘ quaecumque non vultis fieri 
vobis, aliis ne faciatis’; by Cyprian (Test. iii 119): ‘ quaecumque 
vobis fieri non vultis, alio (a/. alii, aliis) ne feceritis’ ; and by Caspari’s 
‘ Auctor pelagianus’ in the same form as Cyprian. 

Moreover the negative Golden Rule occurs in various places as a 
maxim not referred to any source. The following Latin instances are 
prior to St Benedict : 

Lampridius in Vita Alexandri Severi, c. 51: ‘. .. a quibusdam 
sive Iudaeis sive Christianis audisset . . .: Quod tibi fieri non 
vis, alteri ne feceris. Quam sententiam usque adeo dilexit ut et in 
palatio et in publicis operibus perscribi iuberet.’ 

Augustine Serm. de Symbolo ii 6: 

‘Lex ista est generalis: Quod tibi non fieri vis, alii ne feceris.’ 

Paulinus of Nola, Z/. xxxii 9: 

‘,..illa regula qua praescribitur quod tibi (a/. tu) nolueris, alii ne 
feceris.’ 

Valerianus of Cemele Hom. xiii 7: 

‘,..respicientes ante omnia ad illam sententiam quae dicit: Quod 
tibi non vis, alio ne facias.’ 

A Christian epitaph in Iulia Concordia (Porto Gruaro, in Venetia) 

cited by De Rossi (Bo/lettino, 1874, p. 137) concludes : 

‘Scriptum est: Quod tibi fieri non vis alio ne feceris.’ 

Lastly, in the Clementine Recognitions viii 58 we find : 

‘Omnis propemodum actuum nostrorum in eo colligitur observantia, 
ut quod ipsi pati nolumus, ne hoc aliis inferamus.’ 

These instances shew that the saying under discussion was widely 
current and well known as a maxim or proverb of Christian conduct. 
St Benedict may have cited it from some Biblical text either of Tobias 
or of the Acts ; or he may merely have repeated a proverbial saying in 
common use. The fact that he introduces it in c. lxi, with the formula 
‘Scriptum est’, is no proof that he took it from the Bible; because 
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in c. vii he introduces with the same formula, ‘scriptum est’, and even 
with the formula ‘ dicit Scriptura ’, sayings which are in no sense what- 
ever biblical. St Benedict knew the Bible very well; but in days when 
there were no Concordances, it must have been natural to attribute 
to the Bible anything that seemed to have a Scriptural ring.’ 

However, in the light of the evidence here adduced, it may safely be 
concluded that the presence in St Benedict’s Rule of the words ‘Quod 
tibi non vis fieri, alio non feceris’ affords no ground whatever for the 
supposition that St Benedict was acquainted with the Didache or the 
Didascalia in any of their forms. 

Dr Joseph Schlecht, the discoverer and editor of the early Latin 
version of the first part of the Didache, or the Duae Viae,’ in his sub- 
sequent tractate Die Apostellehre in der Liturgie der Katholischen 
Kirche, puts forward the view that St Benedict’s fourth chapter, ‘Quae 
sunt instrumenta bonorum operum’, as a whole is derived from the 
Didache (pp. 86-90). ‘These instruments (as has been said) are a 
collection of some seventy-three fundamental precepts of Christian, or 
indeed of natural, ethics. That there should be a considerable resem- 
blance in subject-matter between it and the Duae Viae, also a collection 
of ethical precepts, of things to be done or avoided, largely based on 
Scripture, is from the nature of the case inevitable: indeed, in the cir- 
- cumstances the actual parallels are surprisingly few—out of St Benedict’s 
seventy instruments, to hardly a dozen can any kind of even seeming 
parallel be adduced from the Didache. Schlecht prints out in parallel 
columns St Benedict’s Instruments and the passages of the Greek Didaché 
which he suggests were their ultimate source.‘ Both documents com- 
mence with the Two Great Commandments, as was surely but natural 
in any epitome of Christian morality ; and here (so far as I can see) the 
resemblance begins and ends. It is necessary to give a few samples 
of the parallelisms : 

Saeculi actibus se facere alie- *Améxov capKiKav Kal cwpa- 
num; nihil amori Christi prae- i 4. 
ponere; iram non perficere ; ira- My yivov dpyidos, 
cundiae tempus non reservare; de épurrixds nde Oupuxds, iii 2. 
dolum in corde non tenere ; pacem Od Any Bovdjv Kara 
falsam non dare; caritatem non ov mAnoiov gov, ii 6. 
derelinquere. 


1 Other instances are cited from Augustine, Gregory the Great, and even 
Bernard. 

2 Doctrina XII Apostolorum (Freiburg im Breisgau : Herder, 1900). 

5 Ibid, 1901. 

4 He gives the Greek, not the Latin, because several occur in the portions of the 
Greek text not found in the Latin version. 
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“ This is a fair specimen of the parallelisms relied upon by Schlecht 
in support of his theory: another is given below. In my judgement 
they afford no ground for suspecting any relation between St Benedict 
and the Didache. After carefully going through the whole, I do not 
perceive a single case that calls for special mention, now that the 
negative form of the Golden Rule (Instrument g) has been eliminated 
from the discussion. Nor is there any structural parallelism in the 
order in which the precepts occur; for, as may be seen in the above 
piece, those in the right-hand column are taken from the Didache 
up and down, and are pieced together in utter disorder. It is true 
that Schlecht postulates as St Benedict’s source a recension of the 
Didache different from any of those known to us: but this is to place 
the matter outside the range of scientific investigation. 

Another issue raised by Schlecht should be dealt with here. Traube 
prints from a Vatican MS a document entitled ‘ Instrumentum magnum 
bonorum operum’.' It stands in a miscellaneous collection of sermons 
made by a priest, Agimundus, in the seventh or eighth century. Traube 
regards it as chapter iv of St Benedict’s Rule, generalized by the modi- 
fication of a few specifically monastic passages. Schlecht, on the other 
hand, sees in it an independent earlier document used by St Benedict. 
He holds that this is the document directly derived from the Didache, 
and the reasons he assigns for its priority to St Benedict’s text are 
that ‘many sentences from the Didache are found in it, but not in 
St Benedict ; while others are in a more original form’. We must 
examine the instances he gives in support of this contention. 

(1) In St Benedict we read : 

‘Non esse superbum ; non vinolentum ; non multum edacem ; non 

somnolentum ; non pigrum ; non murmuriosum ; non detractorem.’ 

In Agimund the passage is the same, except that it has ‘non 
violentum ; non multum mendacem’, 

The following piece from the Didache is cited as the source : 

Téxvov pov, pi) yivov . pAdpyupos, Kevddogos . 

pip yivov . pdt rovnpddpuv (iii 5, 6). 

The only correspondences with St Benedict’s text are yéyyvoos and 
aiOddns (translated supgerbus in Tit. i 7). With Agimund’s text there 
is the additional correspondence of Wetoryns with mendacem, and it is 
on this that Schlecht relies. But, apart from the theory that the Latin 
piece is derived from the Didache, would it be supposed that ‘non 
multum mendacem’ is a more primitive reading than ‘non multum 
edacem’, especially when in c. xxxiii of St Benedict’s Rule we find 
‘non multum edax’. Again, when we recollect that in Tit. i 7 is read 
‘non superbum, non iracundum, non vinolentum’, we shall probably 


1 Op. cit. p. 691; cf, p. 636. 
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be disposed to regard St Benedict’s ‘non esse superbum, non vino- 
lentum’ as the primitive reading, and Agimund’s ‘non violentum’ 
as a corruption of it. Indeed the three, ‘non vinolentum, non 
multum edacem, ‘non somnolentum’ hang so well together, that they 
are manifestly the true reading. 

(2) St Benedict has as the first Instrument ‘Dominum Deum 
diligere ex toto corde, tota anima, tota virtute’; Agimund ‘ Dominum 
Deum tuum dilige’. Schlecht regards the presence of ‘uum as an 
indication that Agimund’s text is nearer to the Didache than is 
St Benedict’s. But the ¢«um has been supplied from the familiar 
text, Mark xii 30, and its parallels, which was St Benedict’s source. 
This view of the case is removed from the realm of mere probability 
when we observe (1) that Agimund inserts the pronoun also after 
corde, anima, virtute, as in these Gospel passages: and (2) that in 
the Didache the personal pronoun is not found at all, the Greek being 
tov tov oe—and nothing more—for which the 
reference Ecclus. vii 32 is given, and which has no relation to the 
Gospel texts or to St Benedict’s. 

(3) St Benedict has ‘non adulterari’: Agimund ‘non adulterare ; 
non moechare’. But moechari is such a common word in the Latin 
Bible that it cannot be taken as an indication of a Greek source. 

This exhausts the evidence adduced by Schlecht in support of the 
theory that Agimund’s ‘Magnum Instrumentum’ was the source of 
St Benedict’s fourth chapter. For the rest, I have examined the few 
remaining places where Agimund’s text differs from St Benedict’s, and 
I can declare with confidence that they lend no countenance to 
Schlecht’s thesis. Thus the internal evidence shews that Traube 
was right in treating Agimund’s ‘Magnum Instrumentum’ as an 
extract from St Benedict’s Rule. 

And quite apart from such considerations of internal criticism, 
another broader reason militates against Schlecht’s view. Agimund’s 
text contains two of the characteristic readings wherein the Oxford MS 
and its allies differ from the MSS derived from the Cassinese ‘auto- 
graph’. Though in these particular cases it would be difficult to pass 
judgement, when the whole series of these readings, extending through 
the entire Rule, is considered, there can be no doubt that the readings 
of the ‘autograph’ are the correct and original readings.. On the 
former occasions on which I have written on this subject I expressed 
the opinion that the view is tenable which regards the text of the 
Oxford MS as representing a first redaction and the ‘autograph’ a 
second, both by St Benedict himself. But now, after spending a great 
deal of time in working at the text of the Rule, I unreservedly accept 


1 See my two articles referred to in the previous Note, 
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Traube’s position, viz. that the text of which the Oxford MS is the 
chief representative, is secondary and corrupt, interpolated, as Traube 
calls it. On the other hand, in regard to the question whether the 
Monte Cassino ‘ autograph’ really was St Benedict’s autograph, I find 
myself compelled to maintain the slightly sceptical attitude of ‘not 
proven’ which I took up against Traube and the eminent critics who 
follow him. ‘The matter is not one of great practical importance ; for 
I am satisfied that the text of this ‘autograph’ was so much the best 
of those known to us, that my endeavour as an editor will be to 
reproduce it. 
E. CuTHBertT BUTLER. 


NOTES ON APOCRYPHA. 


I 
REVELATIO THOMAE. 


In a recent number of the Zeitschrift f. Neutestamentl. Wissenschaft 
(1908, p. 172) Dr C. Frick calls attention to an interesting note in the 
Berlin-Phillipps MS of Jerome’s Chronicle. The MS is of cent. viii-ix, 
and contains a series of additions to the text, which are printed (from 
a collation by Riihl) in Appendix V to Schoene’s edition. 

At the eighteenth year of Tiberius the MS has this note : 

In libro quodam apocrifo qui dicitur Thomae apostoli scriptum est 
dominum Iesum ad eum dixisse ab ascensu suo ad celum usque in 
secundum aduentum eius nouem iobeleos contineri. 

Frick identifies this as a quotation from the lost ‘ Revelatio Thomae 
Apostoli’, which is named in the ‘Gelasian’ list of books condemned 
as heretical. 

This passage, embodying the first trace which has ever been thought 
to have been discovered of the Revelation of Thomas, recalled to 
my memory a statement of Scipio Maffei’s (Ofera, Venice, 1790, tom. x 
p- 92) who, in describing the famous Graeco-Latin ancient Psalter of cent. vi 
in the Chapter Library at Verona, says, that after the apocryphal Psalm cli 
(Pusillus eram), ‘In pagella quam librarius vacuam reliquerat, celeri 
scriptione, papyrosque veteres apprime referente, Zpistola Domini ad 
Thomam subnotatur, quae inter apocrypha monumenta nondum est visa ’. 
I accordingly wrote to the Rev. D. Antonio Spagnolo, the Chapter 
Librarian at Verona, who with great kindness supplied me with a tran- 
script of the Zfisto/a, and also informed me that it had in fact been 
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printed by G. G. Dionisi in an appendix to his Afologetiche Riflessioni, 
published in 1755. I have hitherto been unable to procure access to a 
copy of this book, which is probably not easily to be met with outside 
Italy. It seems clearly worth while to reproduce the text of this short 
fragment (for it is no more), since the absence of any mention of it by 
recent students of apocryphal literature indicates that Dionisi’s publica- 
tion has escaped their notice as well as my own. It runs as follows: 
the punctuation is added by me :— 
t. Incipit epistula domini ad Thomam. 
Audi, Thoma, quae oportet fieri in novissimis temporibus. erunt 
fames et bellum et terremotus per varia loca, nix, glacies, et siccitas 
magna erit. plurimae dissensiones “in populis erit, blasphemia, 
5 iniquitas, zelus et iniquitas, ocium, superbia et intemperantia. item 
unusquisque quod illi placet loquatur.* Sacerdotes mei pacem 
inter se non habebunt. fincto animo mihi sacrificabunt, propterea 
non haspiciam super eos.’ tunc videbunt sacerdotes populum de 
domo domini recedentem, quos iam in seculum . . . * sunt terminos 
1o in domo dei. sic erunt et uindicabunt sibi plurima et loca perdita 
et erunt sub ... * sicut et ante fuerunt, dantes capitularia ciuitates 
auri et argenti, et condemnabuntur priores urbium. 


The text is obscure and corrupt, or ill translated, especially in lines 
10-12. Is it possible that the last sentence could mean ‘selling the 
headships (or head-offices) of the city (or, of cities) for gold and silver, 
and the just men of the cities shall be condemned’? This rendering 
presupposes an incorrect rendering of capitularia, which would more 
properly mean the poll-tax books of the city. I assume that ciuttates 
is a mistake for ciuitatis or ciuitatum. 

D. Spagnolo tells me that the writing is of the eighth century and 
resembles generally the hand employed in the papyri (of Ravenna and 
elsewhere). 

It is not easy to assign a date to so short a piece, but a period is 
indicated when church organization is mature, and (if the concluding 
sentences refer to the priesthood), wealth and temporal power have 
been attained ; in other words, not an early date. This constitutes no 
bar to the supposition that the fragment may be a part of the Revelatio 
Thomae. We have plenty of apocalypses of late date, e.g. those of 
Paul and John ; and it must be remembered that the only mention of 
the Revelation of Thomas is of the fifth century. 

Our fragment does not permit us to form any guess as to the dimensions 
of the document from which it was taken. But I may be permitted to 

1 Dionisi placitum est loquetur. 2 Dion.: superbos. 
5 Dion. : transgressi. * Dion, : subvertitores. 
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call attention to another apocryphal writing recently brought to light 
which has some slight points of resemblance to this. In the Vienna 
Sitsungsberichte (Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1908) Herr Bick has published the 
contents of an important Vienna palimpsest from Bobbio (Cod. 16) in 
which such diverse books as a Lucan, a Dioscorides, and a copy of the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles have been used. Two leaves of this volume 
contain, in fifth-century uncials, scanty fragments of a Latin apocryphon, 
of which the head-line is Z/istu/a, and which contains revelations 
made by our Lord to the Apostles, or some of them. Herr Bick has 
shewn that a portion of the text also occurs in a Coptic book as yet 
unpublished, of which Dr C. Schmidt gave some account in the Berlin 
Academy’s Sitsungsberichte for 1895 (p. 705). The headline of the 
Latin document is Z/istu/a, and the first of the two leaves, the one 
not corresponding to the Coptic text, contains apocalyptic matter not 
unlike that of our fragment, e.g. ‘ergo audi a me signa quae futura 
sunt in finem saeculi huius ut transeat antequam exiant electi de 
saeculo, dicam tibique .. .’? In the second column are the words ‘ famis 
magnae et pestilentiae magnae et necessitates magnae . . . et captiui 
labuntur per universas gentes et cadunt in mucronae gladii’. Hardly any- 
thing is legible on the verso. A single auditor is evidently addressed here 
(‘ audi, tibi’) : on the other leaf the Apostles are the narrators (‘Nos enim 
temptantes .. . dicimus illi’): yet the head-line of both leaves is the 
same, and it would be rash to assume that both do not belong to the 
same document. The possibility, however, seems to be still open that 
the Verona fragment may be ultimately related to the Vienna Zfistuda. 


II 
SYRIAC APOCRYPHA IN IRELAND. 


IrisH scholars will perhaps be interested by the following note on 
a point in the Vision of Adamndan, which has recently been translated 
and published with an interesting introduction and notes by Mr C. S. 
Boswell (An Irish Precursor of Dante: Grimm Library, No. 18. Nutt, 
1908). 
In the Introduction to the Vision (§ 2, p. 29) is the following 
passage :— 

‘ Moreover, on the day of Mary’s death, all the Apostles were brought 
to look upon the pains and miserable punishments of the unblest ; for 
the Lord commanded the angels of the West to open up the earth before 
the face of the apostles, that they might see and consider Hell with all 


its torments, even as Himself had told them, long time before His 
Passion.’ 
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Mr Boswell, rightly suspecting this episode to belong to a form of 
the Zransitus Mariae fuller than any he had seen, has not been able 
to point to its occurrence in any text. So far as I can see, it only 
occurs in that remarkable Syriac form of the legend which is to be 
found in Wright’s Syriac Apocrypha under the name of the Odseguies of 
the Holy Virgin. On p. 47 is this passage :— 

‘ The dreadful place of torment which the Disciples begged of our Lord 
that they might see. 

‘And when these things were said by the blessed Apostles, our Lord 
made a sign with His eyes, and a cloud snatched away the Apostles and 
Mary and Michael, and our Lord along with them, and carried them to 
where the sun sets, and left them there. And our Lord spake with the 
angels of the pit, and the earth sprang upwards, and the pit was revealed 
in the midst of the earth. And our Lord gave place to the Apostles, 
that they might look, as they were wishing.’ Then follows a scene of 
intercession for those in torment, of which the conclusion is wanting. 

The question whether Oriental literature was indeed known in Ireland 
in early times has never been properly worked out. It is stated by Dr 
G. T. Stokes that the Sa/tair na Rann contains passages from the 
Oriental Book of Adam and Eve. As the text of the Sa/tair has never 
been translated, it is impossible for me to say whether the Oriental book 
or the Latin Vita Adae is really the source of the passages in question. 
At present, the quotation from the Odseguies given above is the clearest 
instance that I have encountered of obligation on the part of an Irish 
writer to an Oriental text. 


M. R. JAMEs. 


TWO MORE MANUSCRIPTS WRITTEN BY THE 
SCRIBE OF THE LEICESTER CODEX. 


In the JourNAL for April 1904, p. 445, 1 was able to point out on the 
evidence of a manuscript at Leiden that the scribe of the Leicester 
Codex was a man named Emmanuel of Constantinople, and that he 
worked for George Neville, Archbishop of York (d. 1476). I am now 
able to add two more to the five volumes known to have been written 
by him. They are at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. The first is 
a copy of the Lexicon of Suidas (nos. 76, 77) on paper and vellum, 
bound in two volumes. The first volume and perhaps a third of the 
second are in Emmanuel’s hand: the remainder is in the hand of 
Joannes Serbopoulos of Constantinople, who was working at Reading 
in the last years of the fifteenth century (cf. MSS C.C.C. 23, 24 of 1499, 
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1500 ; no. 106 of 1495: New College, nos. 240, 241 of 1497, no. 254 
of 1494: Trin. Coll., Camb., R. 9, 22 of 1489). 

We can perhaps point to the source whence these two Greek scribes, 
working in England, procured a text of Suidas to transcribe. Grosseteste 
possessed a Suidas, and translated some selections from it (Val. Rose in 
Hermes v 157): his copy was presumably bequeathed to the Oxford 
Franciscans with the rest of his books. The Corpus Christi MS be- 
longed successively to William Grocyn and to John Claymond, first 
president of the College. 

The other manuscript in the hand of Emmanuel is the Psalter, 
no. 19 in the same library, on paper and vellum, which was given to the 
College by John Claymond. 


M. R. JAMEs. 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, according to the Septuagint, 
by Henry St Joun Tuackeray, M.A. Vol. I, Introduction, 
Orthography and Accidence. (Cambridge University Press, 1909.) 

A VERY cursory examination of this book will suffice to shew that 
its appearance calls for our heartiest congratulation to the author and 
to his University—may I add, as in private duty bound, to the royal 
and religious foundation to which the author and his present reviewer 
belong? Mr Thackeray has not indeed quite succeeded in launching 
the first complete Grammar of the Septuagint. He would have done 
so easily if ‘the very limited leisure of a civil servant’ had been 
exchanged a year or two ago for the kind of sphere into which every 
student of this book will want to transfer him. But though Dr Helbing 
has reached this pole of scholarship first, Mr Thackeray will have no 
temptation to indulge in recriminations at the loss of Prioritét. 
Helbing’s book is very good: we retain our opinion even after studying 
Jacob Wackernagel’s most valuable and yet very unfair review.’ But 
the wholly independent work of his English comrade is superior to 
it all round, so far as I can see; and our German fellow-students are 
more likely to need the services of a translator than we are. They 
can well afford to allow handsomely that British scholarship has of 
late years almost established a monopoly in the Septuagint. The 
Oxford Concordance, the Cambridge Manual edition and Dr Swete’s 
Introduction have for some years now been indispensable tools. A new 
generation now gives us the magnum opus of Messrs Brooke and M¢Lean, 
and an instalment of this monumental Grammar; nor is there any 
reason to doubt that the new will be as indispensable as the old. 

For the present reviewer the pleasant sinecure of criticism in detail 
was got over in the manuscript stage, which enables me to dispense 
with any attempt to find points to quarrel with. It will be my duty 
rather to describe the significance of the book as a whole and in some 
of its parts, as it appeals to students of Biblical Greek. In doing so 
I shall be forgiven if I sometimes keep one eye on the extremely 
kind and valuable review of my own Grammar, by Mr G. C. Richards 


1 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1908, no. 23. 
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in the January number of this Journat.' In the differences which 
my friendly critic records on general points of principle, I find 
Mr Thackeray a very helpful ally: the magnitude of those differences, 
however, is not quite so great as Mr Richards thinks. But before 
I turn to the contribution Mr Thackeray has made to the first prin- 
ciples of the study of Biblical Greek, I must say something on the 
general scope of his book and its outstanding features from our point 
of view. Its purely linguistic material, as bearing on the scientific 
delineation of Hellenistic Greek in general, I shall pass over, as I am 
writing a notice of it for the Classical Review, where this will be more 
in place, 

The present instalment of the Grammar covers the Orthography and 
the Accidence, to which Mr Thackeray gives 220 pages apart from 
indices, as against t12 rather larger pages in Helbing. In addition 
to this he has 70 pages of Introduction, while Helbing has 12: the 
latter, however, deals in two dozen insufficient pages with the large 
subject of Word-formation, which Mr Thackeray has reserved. Our 
impatience for the Syntax has been temporarily stayed in the English 
book by the wide range and varied interest of the Introduction. 
Readers of this JouRNAL will recognize here much of the extremely 
acute and important research work which Mr Thackeray has published 
upon the tests that may be applied in LXX books to detect different 
translators’ hands. He also gives us a general survey of the character- 
istics of the language of the LXX in its several parts, the main features 
of its syntax as compared with the classical Greek, and some most 
valuable applications of data that can be derived from the Egyptian 
papyri, to test the accuracy of the great uncial MSS. There is a useful 
table (p. 13), classifying the LXX books, or parts of books, according 
to the quality of their Greek. The student of Kowy will note especially 
the top and the bottom of the page, the books classed as ‘good xowy 
Greek’ (Pentateuch, part of Joshua, Isaiah, and 1 Maccabees), and the 
one (Tobit) described as ‘vernacular’. This last statement tallies 
excellently with the history of the book of Tobit, if I am right in 
making it a Median folk-story, originally pure Magianism, but rewritten 
by an Israelite in terms of his own people’s beliefs.2 A book of the 
people originally, which no doubt was largely read, long before its adapta- 
tion, among the exiled Israelites of the Northern Kingdom scattered 
in the Median districts, it fell naturally into the Greek of common life 


1 The review, by the way, appeared a little after the publication of my third 
edition, in which some of Mr Richards’s points were anticipated. Some more 
have been dealt with in the revision occasioned by the German translation of my 
book, now passing through the press. 

2 See Zoroastrianism, in Hastings D. B. iv 989. 
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rather than the literary style. But the other books, classed as transla- 
tions in good Common Greek, are almost equally sound evidence for 
the genuine Kowy. This being so, it is of special interest to note that 
they include the books which account for nearly half of the N. T. 
quotations, viz. the Pentateuch and Isaiah.’ Psalms and the remaining 
Prophets (including Daniel) are thus the only books from which the 
N. T. writers were likely to derive any very strong impulse towards 
unidiomatic language. The parts of the O.T. which were most 
authoritative for the primitive Church were just those in which the 
language was free alike from literaryism and literalism. No admira- 
tion for classical antiquity prompted the translators to desert the living 
language for the dead ; and equally unknown as yet was that perversion 
of reverence which demanded that inspired words should be rendered 
word for word into a dialect recalling Greek only by its use of Greek 
vocabulary. ‘The fact has perhaps not a little influence on the quality 
of N. T. Greek. Apostles and evangelists were not the first to bring 
the religion of Israel to the Greek-speaking world in the language of 
daily intercourse. The origins of that religion already lay before the 
Gentiles in a speech intelligible to the most unlettered: its crowning 
developement could now be offered in the same tongue. The masses 
of their readers would not be likely to complain of its homely style, and 
to declare that Josephus shewed a more excellent way. 

On the burning question of Semitic influence upon the Greek of the 
older LXX Books Mr Thackeray’s position seems to me wholly satis- 
factory. Our new knowledge of the Kowy has, he says, disposed of 
‘the theory once held of the existence of a “ Jewish Greek” jargon, 
in use in the Ghettos of Alexandria and other centres where Jews 
congregated’. Everything points to the Jews’ having spoken, in Egypt 
especially, the same Greek as their neighbours. As far as Alexandria 
itself is concerned, Mr Thackeray allows that our evidence is defective, 
since the marshes of the Delta have not preserved for us the every- 
day writings of its inhabitants. The deficiency has been partially 
made good since this was written, by the publication of the latest 
Berlin Urkunden, containing a mass of documents from the reign of 
Augustus, all belonging to Alexandria. ‘They are of less value than 
they would have been, had they included other types beside the 
formal; but so far as they go they shew no difference of dialect 
whatever between Alexandria and the country districts further south. 
That the Jews even in Alexandria did not impart any special character 
to the Greeks of their neighbours, but rather conformed to it themselves 
as other foreign residents did, is inferred by Mr Thackeray from ‘the 
striking contrast between the unfettered original Greek writings of 

1 Cf. Cambridge Biblical Essays pp. 475 f. 
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Jewish authorship and the translations contained in the Greek Bible’ : 
he instances Ben-Sirach, Philo, and Josephus. ‘The influence of 
Semitism on the syntax of the Jewish section of the Greek-speaking 
world was probably almost as inappreciable as its syntactical influence 
on the Kowy as a whole, an influence which may be rated at zero’ 
(p. 27). This last statement has been questioned in advance by some 
scholars of very high repute, who think that coincidences between the 
papyri and supposed Semitisms in the Greek Bible may sometimes be 
due to Jewish influence upon the Kowy as spoken in Egypt. I have 
attempted to deal with this supposition elsewhere,’ and need only say 
here that it is at best unprovable, and is itself confronted with contrary 
evidence of adequate quantity and quality alike. I equally, of course, 
agree with the statement on the other side that ‘it is impossible to deny 
the existence of a strong Semitic influence in the Greek of the LXX’ 
(or of the Gospels,’ as I should add). Mr Thackeray cites with approval 
my thesis ‘ that the “ Hebraism” of Biblical writings consists in the over- 
working of and the special prominence given to certain correct, though 
unidiomatic, modes of speech, because they happen to coincide with 
Hebrew idioms’. His reinforcement of this doctrine (p. 29) is too 
long to quote ; but I should like to give it a warm endorsement here, 
by way of putting myself right with Mr Richards, who would not, 
I think, quarrel with it from his side any more than I do from mine. 
A typical example of Mr Thackeray’s method may be seen in his 
discussion of dvyp in phrases ‘ where classical writers would have written 
éxagros, Tis OF was tus’ (p. 45). He notes that dvjp for ms can be 
paralleled from Aristophanes, and that ‘it is difficult to draw the line 
between what may be called “ Hebraisms” and what is good vernacular 
or xowy Greek’. But he goes on to shew that the use of dvjp for éxawros 
in phrases which produce the impression of being decidedly un-Hellenic 
is practically confined to one group of books, where éxacros is wholly or 
nearly absent. Here then, since the other books avoid the literal 
rendering, we may fairly acknowledge a Hebraism. Adre pow dvip 
évwtwv would indeed have puzzled a native Greek as much, I should 
think, as éyw eiye éyw. On these points ‘Deissmannism’ does not 
prompt the slightest unwillingness to accept what is indeed the verdict 

1 See the Preface to the third edition of my Prolegomena, and more fully in 
Cambridge Biblical Essays pp. 468 ff. 

* Mr Richards has} decidedly misunderstood my position when he suggests 
(J. T..S. x 286) that I am inclined ‘to believe that there is no Aramaic background 
of the Gospels, and that in fact the earliest written Gospels were in Greek’. He 
has overlooked an explicit note on p. 8, n. 1, as well as several other implicit 
assumptions of the opposite doctrine, which it would take some courage to question 


at this time of day. My whole argument depends on the thesis that Greek took 
essentially the same position in Palestine as English now does in Wales. 
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of common sense. Our difference from the school of Wellhausen and 
Nestle only begins when language is claimed as ‘Hebraism’ merely 
because it literally translates the Hebrew original. It may do this 
and yet be perfectly good vernacular. I have elsewhere called attention 
to the fact that Nestle’s reasons for regarding éws dre... ; as a Hebraism 
will prove the same for our own 4// when?! The arm of coincidence 
is very long indeed when we study the facts of colloquial dialects, even 
those belonging to totally distinct families of speech : similar conditions, 
when great simplicity is the determining factor, naturally produce similar 
results, The Hebraist has a better case when there is a choice of possible 
expressions for the meaning of the original, and one is selected which 
answers closely in form to the Hebrew. Here I should not think of 
denying that the Hebrew determined the choice. But does our English 
Bible indulge in ‘Hebraism’ or ‘Graecism’ every time it renders literally, 
even if there were other possible phrases to use? I should not allow 
the term until the phrase fairly crossed the bounds of permissible Greek 
idiom. But I should often admit the coincidence of Greek and Hebrew ? 
as evidence of the background of Semitic behind the Greek, not only 
where the Greek is correct but unidiomatic, but even where it is per- 
fectly idiomatic vernacular, provided that there were other possible 
and natural ways of expressing the meaning in Greek. 

But I must not devote too much of this review to the discussion 
of first principles. I should like to mention a few special points in 
a Grammar which teems with interesting matter. The student of the 
Canon will note the treatment of the style of translation of the later 
LXX Books on pp. 15 and 16. The freedom with which many of the 
Hagiographa were handled, at a time when books that were already 
canonical were being ‘translated’ with unintelligible literalism, is very 
suggestive. Other results described in the same section throw a great 
deal of light on the history of the Greek O.T. Mr Thackeray’s examina- 
tion of the history of the forms oi6eis e¢ sim. (pp. 58-62) is a most 
interesting example of the significance of orthographical trifles for 
important questions of criticism. It is in small points like these— 
I used és édév for the purpose—that we can test the accuracy with 
which our best uncials reproduce their originals. In this case likewise 
it is shewn that we have a test of the dates to which some of the 
LXX Books belong. On p. 39 there is a note on dpi6yg = ‘ few’, in 
Num. ix 20 and Ezek. xii 16, which is rescued from ‘ Hebraism’ by 
the quotation of Herodotus vi 58, with dpuyo = ‘a certain number’. 
Even more to the point is a papyrus of 2 B.c. given in Witkowski’s 

1 Cambridge Biblical Essays p. 473. 


* Here, as throughout this paragraph, Aramaic may be substituted for Hebrew 
for application to the Gospels. 
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little collection of private letters, p. 94 (Ox. Pap. 742): mapddos 5€é tux 
tav pirwv airds. Witkowski translates with Wilcken accurate 
dinumeratos, dismissing Grenfell and Hunt’s ‘a certain number of 
them’. I quoted Wilcken’s rendering in Pro/egomena® 76; but in 
view of the exact LXX parallels I should go back upon the other 
version, or say ‘ deliver a few of them’. The idiom is clearly vernacular, 
if not vulgar, for this papyrus is illiterate: it is interesting to notice 
that the usage has roots in Ionic Greek, like so much else in the most 
vernacular stratum of the Kowyj. A footnote on p. 40 gives a note- 
worthy illustration of the language of the Third Gospel. “Epwrg ra 
mpos cipyvnv (Lk. xiv 32) is compared with almost identical phrases 
in the later historical books, where we recognize mere ‘translation 
Greek’. Luke borrows the LXX phrase, but uses it in its classical 
meaning. A small correction may be made on p. 46, where there is 
said to be no instance from the papyri of ‘the pleonastic demonstrative 
pronoun appended to a relative pronoun or a relative adverb’. There 


Tois wou tv airav. It was a real but not a common 
Kowy use, which I cited (p. 95) as an instance of the overdoing of 
a rare idiom when it happens to fit the purpose of a literal translator. 
On p. 72 there are some remarks on the relations of codd. 8% and B 
which concern the N. T. student. That both 8 and A probably come 
from Egypt is stated on evidence supplied by Mr Crum: I may add 
as a suggestive trifle the coincidence of the spelling xpaBaxros in 
Tebt. Pap. 406 (266 a.p.), and another papyrus two or three centuries 
later, with the form nearly always found in &, dated between them. 
Mr Thackeray remarks on the recent tendency to assign B to Caesarea, 
but stumbles at Tischendorf’s identification of the scribe of B with one 
of those who produced &.__I understand that this identification is not 
likely to reappear in textual criticism after Prof. Lake’s facsimile edition 
of & has come into our hands. Passing on to p. 126, I would call 
attention to the acute solution of the extraordinary ody idod which 
translates Non, My reasons for persisting to disagree with that digamma 
as efficient cause of the irrational aspirate in this and other words I 
reserve for the philological journal. That even an arid desert of 
proper names does not prevent Mr Thackeray from being interesting 
is seen on p. 161, where he shews how the paraphrastic author of 
1 Esdras is capable of humour, in transliterating ‘ Rehum the Chancellor’ 
by “Pa6upos (ypddwv) ra mpoomirrovra, ‘Slack the Secretary’! (By the 
way, this phrase in the Greek perhaps describes a financial official, 
for mpoorirrovra might mean ‘moneys paid in’, if we apply the 
analogy of wérrwxev in ostraca = ‘has been paid’.' But for the R.V. 
1 Wilcken Ostraka i 64 ff. 


is one given in Helbing (p. iv), viz. Ox. Pap. 117 (ii/iii A.D.), é€ dv 
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‘storywriter’ or ‘recorder’ we may adduce the papyrus in Witkowski 
(p. 72), where rpoo7érrwxev is rendered ‘has been reported’.) Another 
interesting point from the same unpromising quarter is the note on 
p. 169 giving a rule for the declension or non-declension of place-names 
in -wv. "Aoxddwy is declined as if it were a Greek noun, for the place 
is ‘on the coast and on or close to a main trade-route’. But ’Axxapwv 
remains indeclinable, for Ekron lay off the route. I must record a 
difference of opinion on ‘i8ov, Epic for «léov’, in which Mr Thackeray 
(p. 201) encourages editors in bad ways—as they seem to all the 
philologists, at any rate. In Prolegomena p. 47 1 cited Prof. Thumb’s 
emphatic protest against the Cambridge editors for treating idov 
seriously as a v./. Prof. Wackernagel’s high authority is now to be 
added on the same side: he praises Helbing for his attack upon 
‘die blédsinnige Schreibung ‘Sov st. «lov [Helbing, p. 8f], die sich 
in den englischen Ausgaben wie eine ewige Krankheit fortschleppt’. 
(We might observe however that Tischendorf, another sinner, was 
a German.) Mr Thackeray does try to bring up a possible analogy- 
formation, in case anything should happen to the unlucky Epic survival. 
But really with « for i and even ¢, and « for «, staring us in the face 
from papyri everywhere, is it worth while to accentuate érdev or Bev— 
the less so as Mr Thackeray himself notes <ldov as normal in the 
Ptolemaic papyri? Did the post-Christian Kowy suddenly remember 
how Odysseus fide Faorea at the beginning of the Odyssey? Or did the 
language, at a period when « and « were absolute equivalents, discover 
the appropriateness of the analogy «lov: eireiv? I should not like 
to endorse Wackernagel’s uncomplimentary epithet; but I confess 
it would tend to give me a bad night if I found I had transcribed an 
uncial with any other accent than éwidev or Téev! Having thus offered 
sacrifice of a jot to Momus—and I can hardly find a tittle to keep 
it company—lI revert for my last note to another of Mr Thackeray’s 
characteristic minutiae. Under dzexpiOnv (p. 239) he has a note which 
leaves me in a white sheet, as a fitting penalty for having criticized him 
on Tov. He makes dzrexpi@yv ‘the usual Hellenistic form’, and says 
that ‘the classical dmexpwapyv in the few passages where it occurs 
seems to be chosen as suitable for solemn or poetical language’. I have 
committed myself, even in the last English edition of my book (p. 39), 
to a very different statement: I had made few years ago, and had not 
troubled to complete up to date, a list of a good many occurrences of 
droxpivacOa in papyri of ii/A.p. Mr Thackeray’s remark has made me 
verify my references, and I find that my passages were all from law- 
reports or other legal documents.' The middle is then at that period 


1 I have now brought it up to date, so far as the word-indices allow, and find 
my note still true. I can quote thirteen post-Christian documents for droxpivac6a, 
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a technical term for ‘replying’ to counsel on the other side. It will be 
seen at once that this differentia applies strikingly in Mt. xxvii 12 
Mk. xiv 61, Lk. xxiii 9; while in the remaining instances (Lk. iii 16, 
Jn. v 17, 19; Acts iii 12) the meaning is decidedly enriched by recog- 
nizing that the word implies a solemn and formal reply. It will be seen 
that the narrowing of droxpivac$a towards its special use as seen in 
ii/a.D. has progressed decidedly since the time of the LXX. 

It would be easy to say much more about this able and laborious 
work. It will be a necessary tool for many years in the workshop 
of Biblical students, while philologists who are crowding into the com- 
paratively unoccupied fields of general Hellenistic research will be 
astonished to find how constantly its data are needed for their work. 
We wish more leisure to the accomplished author and good speed to his 
second volume. 


James Hope Mou tron. 


THE COPTIC OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Coptic (Sahidic) Version of Certain Books of the Old Testament, 
from a Papyrus in the British Museum, 1908. Edited by Sir HEr- 
BERT THOMPSON. (Oxford, 1608.) 


THERE ate few parts of the Sa‘idic bible which have been as 
fortunate in their preservation and transmission as the Salomonic Books 
and Ecclesiasticus. They form the contents of one of the oldest and 
finest of our MSS, and now Sir H. Thompson gives us another text of 
them, from what must once have been a volume worthy to rival the 
Turin codex. As it is, however, somewhat less than half of the original 
has reached us ; and of these seventy-seven leaves, many are now but 
poor fragments. The book, for one of papyrus, was of unusual size: 
the page measured 14} x 10% inches, one of the largest known. The 
editor has satisfied himself that the MS is a palimpsest—a fact un- 
noticed by me in cataloguing—but the earlier text defies decipher- 
ment. The photograph given may tempt palaeographers to hazard 
a date for the script. I am inclined to modify my former suggestion 
and would propose the seventh or eighth, rather than sixth or seventh 
century. But we still await the evidence which shall make such esti- 


and one Ptolemaic, and they are all legal without exception. I must add that 
I cannot add more than one or two stray instances for dmexpi@nv to the few that 
Mayser gives from Ptolemaic times. So that the LXX and N. T. must still bear 
most of the responsibility for our calling it the normal Hellenistic form. 
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mates more than mere guesses. Thompson, for his part, judiciously 
abstains here from any expression of opinion. 

The volume formerly contained Job, the Salomonic Books, and 
Sirach.' Of these, the first is wholly lost ; but of the others a con- 
siderable quantity now becomes available for the first time (see the use- 
ful list, p. vii). The editor considers the new text of Wisdom inferior 
to that of Lagarde (Turin), but that of Sirach not seldom superior and 
nearer akin to the chief Greek witnesses. Not content with the minutely 
exact editing of his text, Sir H. Thompson contributes besides all the 
unpublished fragments of the same books obtainable from other MSS 
(e.g. a considerable passage of Proverbs xv, xvi), and further, a collation 
of the Turin text, which doubles the value of his edition. 

That a Bohairic version of all the ‘Wisdom’ books existed seems 
probable from the Paschal lessons in that dialect.? These shew, not 
merely considerable divergence from our old Sa‘idic, but, on the other 
hand, a close relation to that second Sa‘idic which Stern, on the strength 
of one of these same lessons preserved in a late MS, regards as 
a younger® version. The MS there in question (Bodl. Hunt. 5) is one 
of a perplexing group, of unascertained provenance, and one cannot feel 
clear that they might not rather be shewn—abnormal though this would 
be—to have owed something to Bohairic influence. The matter is 
worth investigating. 

Sir H. Thompson gives an interesting description (p. viii) of the 
system on which the quires in this codex were composed and put to- 
gether. All but one are quaternions, quires formed of eight leaves, 
whereof the first four had horizontal fibres on the recto, vertical on the 
verso (indicated as HV), while the other four had vertical fibres on the 
recto, horizontal on the verso (VH). Questions as to the composition 
of papyrus books and the sequence of the fibres‘ receive at present 


1 I have recently seen a Sa‘idic leaf in Paris (129%, fol. 115), where the final 
words of Job are followed by a colophon telling that the MS contained ‘these 
three divisions («epdAaov njédme), namely the Proverbs of Solomon and Eccle- 
siastes and the Book of Job’. 

2 Ed. Bouriant in Recueil de Trav. vii 83 ff. Cf. Brit. Mus. Copt. Catal. nos. 774, 
1247. Lagarde, Orientalia 89, also prints one of these lessons. I do not find 
them identically in the tables of Yasuf Habashi (Cairo, 1894), although in Holy 
Week certain lessons from Eccli. are there, somewhat vaguely, prescribed. 

8 In Kuhn’s Literaturblatt fiir Or. Philol. 1 (1884) 203. 

4 Several old papyrus books were arranged on a principle quite different from 
the present : all the leaves, laid one within another, formed but a single ‘ quire’. 
See C. Schmidt’s Evster Klemensbrief p. 7. On papyrus books generally see 
H. I. Bell in The Library, July 1909. The terms recto and verso, often confusing 
enough, even where restricted to papyrus documents, have very little meaning if 
applied in Wilcken's technical sense to the leaves of a codex, Even the words 
‘width’, ‘breadth’, ‘height’, are capable of ambiguity. 
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a good deal of attention. I therefore offer here the results of an 
examination of the two most complete specimens extant (Brit. Mus. Or. 
5000, 5001 = Coft. Catal. nos. 940, 171). The nineteen quires of 
Or. 5000 shew, with the exception of the first and last, uninterrupted 
regularity : the fibres lie HV and VH alternately, throughout the eight 
leaves. The first given (irrespective of the two or three blank leaves 
preceding the text) is HV, HV, HV, VH: HV, VH, VH, VH, and the 
‘second VH, VH, HV, VH: HV, VH, HV, VH. The last, consisting 
of ten leaves, is HV, VH, VH, HV: HV, VH, HV, VH, HV, HV. 
In the companion volume, Or. 5001, on the other hand, there is the 
greatest irregularity. Out of its twenty-two quires, five (whereof three 
consecutive) have the following arrangement: HV, VH, HV, HV: 
VH, VH, HV, VH, three have HV, HV, HV, VH: HV, VH, VH, VH, 
while only two have regularly alternating HV and VH, and of the 
remainder, almost all shew independent sequences. 


W. E. Crum. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT. 


Jesus or Christ: being the Hibbert Journal Supplement for 1909. 
(Williams & Norgate, London, 1909.) 


Ir would be unfortunate if the somewhat sensational and question- 
begging title of this volume were to deter serious students from 
examining it. For although it is put together in a somewhat 
haphazard fashion and contains a good deal that is either irrelevant 
or unimportant, there are a number of essays which will repay careful 
perusal. The title is taken over from that of an article by Mr. Roberts 
of Bradford, contributed to the Hibdert Journal twelve months ago. 
The article, which was promptly repudiated by at least one of the 
‘Editorial Board’, and described as ‘representing the wild eccen- 
tricities of a discredited minority’, was also sufficiently dealt with by 
Dr Moulton and Mr Chesterton in the Hibbert Journal for July. 
It is reprinted in small type at the end of this volume, and was 
doubtless proposed as a text to the other contributors. Some of 
these have dealt with it directly: others have preferred to deal with 
some aspect of the problem which the title seemed to suggest. Even 
the importance of the problem is variously estimated. For while 
Professor Percy Gardner looks on it as ‘ beyond doubt the fundamental 
question of modern Christianity’, Professor Henry Jones thinks that 
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its significance ‘is not in all respects as momentous to the Christian 
life as is generally believed by those engaged in it’. 

Of the writers who deal most directly and most firmly with 
Mr Roberts it is interesting to observe that several are among those 
who probably stand nearest to his dogmatic position. The others, 
who have been restrained by a consciousness of fundamental difference 
from his standpoint, and an incapacity to understand his tone, will be 
grateful to them, as, for example, to Professor Weinel and Dr Drummond. 
It is part of the positive value of the volume that it has given writers 
such as these an opportunity to express and justify their dissent from 
Mr Roberts’s ‘ estimate of the teaching of Jesus’, and to shew, as Weinel 
does, ‘why we maintain as firmly as ever that Jesus sets forth the 
essence of Christianity’, and ‘why we announce to the men of the 
twentieth century that salvation is to be found in none other as it 
may be found in him’. In passing, Weinel vigorously controverts 
several of Wellhausen’s positions. ‘His criticism rests almost every- 
where on bad foundations. . . . Nor does it follow the rule that we 
should explain as spurious only those things which must be explained 
from later conditions, from the time, and from the tendencies of the 
Christian community, and which at the same time cannot be understood 
of the historical Jesus.’ Otherwise, the most valuable part of Weinel’s 
essay is his insistence on the sufficient knowledge of Jesus which is 
conveyed by all parts of His teaching. Dr Drummond deals specifically 
with the criticism directed against Jesus and certain elements in His 
teaching, such as that on divorce, on demons, and on rewards. He 
prefaces his argument with the suggestive remark: ‘If any one tried 
to prove that Socrates was a rake and Plato a fool, we should be apt 
to feel contempt for such an opinion, and before we even considered it 
we should ask for serious evidence, substantial proof of serious weight 
and competence on the part of the critic.’ 

Professor Schmiedel’s article contains nothing new or unexpected 
until he comes to deal with the fourth of the questions he propounds, 
‘Is Jesus entitled to veneration in worship or otherwise?’ Here we 
meet with a strange inconsistency of a kind very unexpected in such 
a quarter. The whole passage on pp. 77-79 reminds us irresistibly 
of Heine’s famous irony about Kant and ‘der alte Lampe’, for whose 
benefit the existence of God must needs be demonstrated. For after 
a discussion which culminates in the conclusion: ‘In discussion with 
theologians the truth must be most deeply emphasized that it is 
impossible to hold a real communion with Jesus as a man of the past,’ 
Schmiedel on the next page speaks of prayers which ‘no one feels 
reluctance in addressing to Jesus’. ‘Their content might be somewhat 
as follows :—‘“ Be thou my guiding star; let thy image stand ever 
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before mine eyes; rule my heart; make me thy disciple.”’ Here is 
a phenomenon indeed. We should like to hail it sympathetically. 
Is it that the Ziirich Professor, being a religious man, recognizes half 
unconsciously that at least for the European world, for the white man, 
there must be a Jesus to whom men can pray or no religion at all? 
But a Jesusto whom we can pray is Jesus and more. He is a Jesus 
who is, or at the least is on the way to become, Jesus Christ. 

Professor Henry Jones contributes a very interesting article in which 
he approaches the central problem at a different angle, and discusses 
not the article of Mr Roberts, but the position so ably defended by 
Dr Denney in his recent work, Jesus and the Gospel. Dr Denney 
finds at once the irreducible minimum for the Christian faith, and 
the inevitable conclusion from the records and the history, in the 
conviction that Jesus is ¢he, the only, Son of God. Dr Jones, who 
pays a high tribute to Dr Denney’s work, wishes to controvert this 
in the interest of securing the position of ‘sons of God’ for other 
men, apparently for all men, and in the same sense in which Jesus 
was a Son of God. ‘It is the exclusiveness of his relation to God 
which is at stake. Does Jesus alone stand in a true filial relation 
to God?’ In his argument to the contrary it is a small matter that 
he seems to misunderstand Dr Denney : but he seems also consistently 
to overlook certain commonplaces of Christian theology, as that in 
a very real sense God is recognized as the Father of all men, that the 
very possibility of ‘adoption’ rests upon an original relation of ‘ like- 
ness’, that it is precisely where the loss incurred through practical 
denial of sonship has been most deeply felt that its reassertion on the 
ground of fellowship with Jesus has been most triumphant. Curiously 
enough, Professor Jones does not (unless it is in a single parenthetical 
remark) raise the point which seems to be crucial, viz. that historically 
it has been through Jesus that men have discovered that they and the 
divine are ‘on one side’, and that they have usually begun by dis- 
covering that ethically they were on the opposite side. The distinc- 
tion between sonship real but not realized and sonship brought into 
unclouded consciousness is of vital importance for this discussion. 
It surely turns the edge of this criticism of Dr Denney. For as long 
as men have not realized their sonship the divine must offer itself 
to their consciousness as ‘confronting them’. And therein lies the 
simple explanation of the fact on which Dr Denney lays stress, that 
‘Jesus is set on the side of reality which we call divine’. The truth 
is that this article, like some others in the volume, seeks to insert the 
critical knife where no joint is to be found. And an entrance is sought 
to be effected by exaggerating the extremes, by suggesting that Jesus 
is ‘absolutely isolated’ either from humanity or from the divine. 
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Accept either hypothesis and it shivers against the record of human 
experience. Some hypothesis which synthesizes both is imperatively 
called for, and it will not be found in the dichotomy of this title. 

We have space only to call attention to the able article of Dr Garvie, 
who with equal courage and candour makes a brief but valuable con- 
tribution on the constructive side. 

C, A. Scorr. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


ADOLF MULLER Geschichtskerne in den Evangelien nach modernen 
Forschungen. (Tépelmann, Giessen, 1905.) 

Ir the aim which Dr Adolf Miiller has in view be to prove that, even 
if the Fourth Gospel must be measured by a different standard, the 
religious-historical value of all four Gospels is essentially the same, in 
this work he is immediately concerned with the origin and respective 
values of St Mark and St Matthew. He begins with an exhaustive 
survey of the works of Wernle, Wrede, and Johannes Weiss ; of their 
results, stated with precision, some are accepted by him ; then he goes 
his own way, and it is not, in many respects, that of the majority of 
modern critics. The so-called Two-Sources hypothesis is said to be 
insecurely founded ; Matthew and Luke did not use our Mark; not 
only is the assumption of a collection of Sayings (Q) needless, but 
the existence of such a document, unknown to tradition, is incapable of 
proof ; of literary connexion between Matthew and Mark there is none 
whatever ; a key to resemblances and differences may be found in the 
independent use of Aramaic ‘ Urschriften’ which the Evangelists 
worked up for their respective purposes. As for our Mark, a nucleus is 
perhaps traceable to John Mark, but the Second Gospel comes from 
some Roman Christian. Our First Gospel is a composite work ; two 
ingredients are revealed in it, and the earlier stratum is distinguishable 
by the absence of certain specified features which point unmistakeably to 
a later period ; conceivably this ‘Grundschrift’ may be referred to the 
Apostle Matthew. The question, then, is: on which side is the priority 
—with the canonical Mark or with the conjectured primitive Matthew ? 
According to Dr Miiller the answer must be adverse to the former ; and 
in favour of a Matthaean ‘Grundschrift’ which is after all richer than 
Mark in narrative and establishes its priority by its presentation of the 
Sayings and the Deeds of Jesus. The entire Mark Gospel might, in 
short, go; its loss would leave us no whit the poorer when ‘ein so 
unschatzbares religiéses Gut an unzerstérbaren Kernen des Lebens- 
inhalts Jesu’ survives in Mt. v—vii, x-xiii, xviii, xxi-xxviii, even if the 
original matter has suffered somewhat at the hands of the redactor, 

VOL. XI. xX 
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Dr Miiller’s point of view is that ‘geistige Wirklichkeit mehr ist als 
menschlich historisch messbarer Lebensinhalt’, and taking his book as 
a whole I should say that, if it fails to bring conviction, and perhaps 
illustrates a subjectivity hinted at in others, it is often suggestive, and 
deserves attention. 

H. LaTIMER JACKSON. 


Kar CLEMEN Religionsgeschichtliche Erklirung des Neuen Testaments. 
(Tépelmann, Giessen, 1909.) 

Dr Karu CLEMEN of Bonn has here produced the sort of work to be 
expected of one who enjoys a reputation for encyclopaedic knowledge 
and colossal industry. 

His book is well arranged and well worked out. The introductory 
chapter is distinctly useful ; first comes a history of the subject which 
is brought down from Philo to the present day; a discussion of 
methods follows—and here Dr Clemen formulates and insists on 
guiding principles; he then specifies the non-Jewish religions and 
philosophies which fall for consideration. Having done with pre- 
liminaries he forthwith addresses himself to an independent and 
detailed examination of theories advanced by successive writers ;—in 
short, the main body of his book (which consists of two Parts with 
abundant division and subdivision) exemplifies the author’s own 
‘canons’ in application to a vast mass of material which, collected 
and sorted with assiduity, is sifted, weighed and tested with discrimina- 
tion. In a closing chapter he surveys the field traversed and epitomizes 
the inferences drawn at the various stages of his inquiry. He decides 
that if trace there be of external influences direct or indirect on the 
preaching of Jesus and the conceptions of the Synoptists, such influences 
are alone perceptible in isolated terms and metaphors and parables ; 
the substance is practically unaffected. They are certainly to be 
detected in St Paul; in conceptions which, running through primitive 
Christianity, were derived from Judaism—in particular those which 
relate to Signs of the End; and, if the case is often one of mere 
coincidence, they are not absent in the case of new conceptions and 
matters connected with the institutions of the primitive Church. As 
for the stories of the Infancy (to mention one point only), there can 
be no question whatsoever of Buddhist origin; the Star in the East 
is, however, ultimately traceable to Babylon, while the Massacre of the 
Innocents points unmistakeably to heathen mythology. Jn fine: whatever 
New Testament conceptions there are which reveal foreign elements 
and influences—and the hypothetical nature of the majority of his results 
is here insisted on by Dr Clemen—they lie mainly on the fringe of 
Christianity, and do not touch its vital essence. Some pithy closing 
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remarks are to the following effect :—it is quite intelligible that where 
at first sight there are such close resemblances, a dependence on the 
part of Christianity should have been precipitately assumed, nor is 
it to be wondered at that when, after decades of neglect, efforts are 
at last made to popularize established results of Biblical research, mere 
speculation should often be put forward in the guise of solid fact ; the 
pity is that earlier scholars, to whom so much is due, were slow to 
emphasize a needed warning against perverted applications of the new 
methods. ‘Ich fiirchte,’ says Dr Clemen, ‘wenn sich die religions- 
geschichtliche Erklarung des Neuen Testaments nicht weit mehr, als 
sie jetzt vielfach geneigt ist, vor solchen Ausschreitungen hiitet, dann 
wird die kiinftige Forschung auch iiber ihre begriindeten Resultate 
zunachst wieder ebenso zur Tagesordnung iibergehen, wie unsere Zeit 
die Ergebnisse alterer Forscher vorliufig zumeist vergessen hatte.’ 

As Dr Clemen himself anticipates, his book will not commend itself 
to all, and it is likely enough that critics who are sharply criticized will 
not readily bow to an omniscience which is occasionally reflected in his 
pages. Sturdily independent throughout, he is, it seems, generally 
observant of a caution and reserve which he justly desiderates ; but 
I cannot forbear to fasten on an instance where he is guilty of an 
arbitrariness which he is prompt to condemn in others ; it occurs in the 
passage (p. 226) which treats of the guaestio vexata of the Virgin Birth. 
The verse appealed to, Mark iii 21, is, perhaps, apposite—if it is really 
safe to interpret the oi zap’ airoi of the family at Nazareth and to make 
room for Mary if only as ‘over-persuaded by the brethren’ (cf. Swete 
in loc.). But to make the bald assertion that the non-historicity of the 
Virgin Birth ‘folgt . . . aus ihrer Unvereinbarkeit mit dem sicher nicht 
erfundenen Urteil der Maria iiber ihren Sohn: er ist von Sinnen’ is 
to take an unpardonable liberty with the text. 

A blemish such as this notwithstanding, I should say that Dr Clemen’s 
work is an important and timely contribution to the subject of compara- 
tive religion, and its wealth of quotation and reference renders it in any 
case a veritable mine of information for the student. 


H. LatTIMER JACKSON. 


St Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Meyer’s Kommentar, Band x, 
Aufl. 7, by Dr Ernst v. Dosscniitz. (Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 
Géttingen, 1909.) 

ENGLIsH students will give a warm welcome to this commentary. 
Dr v. Dobschiitz writes in a lucid style. His judgements are 
invariably well weighed. He digs into a sentence, not in order 
to make it mean as much as possible, but to probe it impartially ; 
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and he seems to me to arrive, with very few exceptions, at the right 
conclusion. The Introduction deals with the mission of St Paul, the 
founding of the Thessalonian church and his relations with it; the 
contents, character and genuineness of the two epistles; and it ends 
with a notice of the principal works bearing on them, in which liberal 
account is taken of English writers. Dr v. Dobschiitz is quite con- 
vinced that both Epistles are genuine writings of St Paul, endorsing 
Bornemann’s contention that the Second Epistle, like the First, is 
intelligible only if genuine. With regard to vocabulary, style and 
theological expression he remarks that if 2 Thess. stood alone, so 
that it could not be compared with the First Epistle, there would be 
much less doubt about its genuineness than there is. The only quite 
un-Pauline expression is tod xuplov Xpuoroi (II i 12), 
where, rather than treat the anarthrous xvpiov as a guasi proper name, 
the last four words are taken to be an interpolation. The absence of 
all detailed information as to the charismata in the early church 
(I v 19-22) and the Pavousia and Judgement (II ii 1-12) is no proof 
of spuriousness but rather the reverse. St Paul wrote not for us but 
for his readers, who knew all the facts, from experience in the one case, 
and from his recent teaching in the other. 

The notes on the text are interspersed with excursuses, short but 
very much to the point. The following are of special interest. 
St Paul’s early mission preaching (pp. 81 f). The consideration just 
mentioned is of force here. There must have been many subjects 
on which his readers had received full instruction, which are not 
handled in these Epistles. ‘How much, for example, is taken for 
granted in a conception such as éxAoyy (I i 4)!’ And conversely, 
much that holds a prominent place in the other Epistles—Law, Justi- 
fication, Flesh and Spirit—does not appear to have entered largely into 
his early preaching.— Zhe organization of the Church (pp. 218 f). Some 
form of organization is of course necessary for a church to be a church 
at all; but ten years lie between 1 Thessalonians and Philippians. The 
activity of church leaders in Thessalonica was purely voluntary. The 
mpoiordpevoe and xomvres (I v 12) were not officials, but Christians 
who served the community with the help of charismata. But is not 
this rather a precarious assumption which deprives the preposition in 
mpoiordpevo. Of all its meaning?—TZ7richotomy (pp. 230 ff). This 
St Paul does not teach. The natural man is cépa and yyy. Tveipa 
is not co-ordinated with them; it is the new element which enters 
the Christian only, and comes from God.—Antichrist (pp. 291 ff). 
The dvowos is not Satan, nor an abstract idea such as Godlessness or 
Atheism, nor a Jewish pseudo-Messiah, nor a person who stands 
outside St Paul’s horizon, e.g. a heresiarch, Mohammed or the 
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Pope, nor a historical person within his horizon, e.g. Caligula, Nero 
or Titus. He is a definite person, as yet unrevealed, though his 
character is known. He combines features of the Enemy of God, 
derived from the ancient dragon myth, of the heathen tyrant, derived 
from the history of Antiochus Epiphanes, and of the False Prophet 
who deceives with miracles. His opposition to God is not anti-Jewish 
or political, but universal and moral. St Paul’s conception is the 
result of a sifting of a mass of earlier eschatological traditions, carried 
out with a religious depth of thought which forms yet another proof of 
the genuineness of the Second Epistle. 

To come to comments on individual passages. I ii 7. The reading 
qr is adopted; and in the next verse rpodds is rightly interpreted 
of the mother not of a nurse. As she not only stills the infant on 
her own breast, but wants to form him into her own likeness by 
spending her heart upon him, so the apostle wishes to give the 
Thessalonians not only what he 4as—the Gospel, but what he is— 
his own yxy, himself.—ii 16. Tlavrore is used loosely as equivalent 
to wdvrws Or wavredds. But is this necessary? Bengel’s paraphrase 
ut semper ita nunc quogue is simpler. The remark on the remainder of 
the verse, épOacey 8€, «rd. indicates Dr v. Dobschiitz’ literary attitude : 
‘ That it is an interpolation, or a quotation from the Zest. xii Patr. where 
it occurs verbatim in Lev. i 6, are assumptions which may be discussed 
when all other possible explanations are exhausted.’-—ii 18. Since the 
first person plural is used by St Paul throughout the Epistle of himself 
alone, é¢y® pév is employed only because he wishes to introduce his 
name, ‘in order to give expression to the tenacity of his resolve’ to 
seize every opportunity of re-visiting Thessalonica. But it is not clear 
how the introduction of his name expresses this. I do not think that 
Dr v. Dobschiitz has succeeded in proving that the first person plural 
in no case refers to St Paul and his companions.—iv 4. The note is 
excellent. Krao6a. must mean ‘to get, procure’; and 76 éavrod oxetos 
is ‘his own wife’, the article perhaps implying ‘the oxetos necessary to 
him for the avoidance of ropveia’ ; év dap describes the state of mind 
in which a man should approach marriage, and tiy7 is his consciousness 
of the honour due to the woman.—iv 17. With characteristic caution 
no attempt is made to decide the Where or the How of wavrore oiv 
xupiw éxdpeOa. St Paul does not state that it will be on the earth 
or in heaven or between them. He says nothing about the fate of 
non-Christians, or the signs preceding the Parousia, or the gathering 
of those scattered abroad, or Judgement. The whole complex of 
Jewish eschatological ideas is reduced to the double thought that all 
Christians will be united with the Lord, and that no single individual 
will suffer any disadvantage as compared with the rest—II ii 3, 6 f. 
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The background of the word drooracia is the falling away of Jews 
from their religion, which culminated in the attempt of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to make the nation apostatize. But St Paul does not 
mean a falling away from Judaism, nor from Christianity, nor a revolu- 
tion against Rome, nor any combination of these ; but a general falling 
away of the heathen world from all morality and religion, such as had 
been expected before the End. Té xaréyov and 6 xaréywv alike refer to 
the civil power of Rome. The difficult ellipse in verse 7 is explained : 
‘It only [works] until 6 xaréywv dpr is removed.’ But the transposition 
of éws is very awkward. The ellipse in Gal. ii 10 is not quite parallel. 
The commentary is printed in the Offenbacher-Schwabacher type, 
which is much easier and pleasanter to read than the ordinary German 
type, and much more suited to the language than our Roman letters. 
The Hebrew type is very poor, and there are several misprints. The 
worst is Nox for ANN (p. 128 n. 1). 
A. H. M°NEILE. 


The Epistle of St Jude and the Second Epistle of St Peter. By Joseph 
B. Mayor, M.A., Litt.D. (London, 1907.) _ 

WE owe a debt of gratitude to Dr Mayor for the patient work 
embodied in this sequel to his edition of St James. In spite of his 
belief in the genuineness of the Epistle of St Jude, and the statement 
of opinion in his preface as to the intrinsic value of 2 Peter, that ‘there 
are few who would not feel that the exclusion of [it] from our New 
Testament would be a far more serious loss than the exclusion of’ 
St Jude—yet the labour in this case cannot in the nature of things have 
been lightened by the enthusiasm that made his study of St James such 
a revelation of new fields. For this generation (to say the least of it) it 
is a descent to lower levels to exchange the rugged ethical preaching of 
St James and the truly catholic optimism of 1 Peter for the rhetorical 
denunciations of false teaching which fill the two later Epistles. On the 
question of date, Dr Mayor ranges himself definitely against the possi- 
bility of 2 Peter being a first-century document. It is, in his opinion, 
2 Peter that has incorporated Jude, not Jude that has abbreviated 
2 Peter. This judgement is based on a minute study of the structure 
and phraseology of the two documents, and is confirmed by a similar 
examination of the language of 1 Peter and 2 Peter respectively, which 
leads Dr Mayor to the conclusion that ‘the difference in grammar and 
style is much less than that in vocabulary, and this again is less than 
that in matter, feeling and personality’; but this is sufficient to make 
him certain that St Peter cannot be the author of the so-called second 
Epistle. It is interesting to find what is perhaps no accidental indication 
of the change from apostolic to sub-apostolic hopes in the absence from 
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2 Peter of the series of words connected with dya6ds and xaxds, which 
in the first Epistle reveal the writer’s confidence in the ethical appeal of 
Christianity to the world ; even the superficial examination of language 
quickly betrays the difference between the first-hand fervour of ‘ a witness 
of the sufferings of Christ’ who has learned by that spectacle the in- 
finite possibilities of spiritual triumph, and the thin rhetorical atmo- 
sphere in which the probability of a fiery end of the world can be 
vouched for by the citation of an equally unexpected event—the 
Deluge. 

Dr Mayor seems relieved when his argument allows him to turn 
aside for a while to the undoubtedly genuine work of St Peter; he gives 
an admirable page or two of parallels between 1 Peter and the gospel 
tradition ; and the most interesting chapter in the whole introduction is 
the ‘Comparison between the Peter of the Gospels and Acts and the 
Peter of the two Epistles ’, which begins by refuting the curious paradox 
of the late Dr Bigg that the leader of the apostles being an ‘ uneducated 
labourer’ was ‘apt on a sudden emergency to say and do the wrong 
thing, not because he was hasty, but because he was not quick’. 

It is not difficult to shew that ‘ uneducated labourer’ ill describes 
a Galilean fisherman of Jewish education, who ‘had the further advan- 
tage of knowing two languages’; but in any case such evidence as we 
have emphatically forbids us to put down St Peter as ‘ shy, timid, and 
embarrassed’. Even the great denial seems to be well explained, with- 
out the imputation of any abnormal cowardice, by Christ’s own apparent 
command to surrender. It was ‘as if soldiers whose courage had been 
strained to the highest pitch at the prospect of leading a forlorn hope 
were suddenly told that their captain had changed his mind, and that 
they were now to surrender to the enemy. Despair and bewilderment 
would succeed to high-wrought courage, and so it was with St Peter’. 
In further tracing the Apostle’s history and character through the narra- 
tive of ‘ Acts’, Dr Mayor adduces parallels even in phrase between the 
speeches and the first Epistle ; and, on the other hand, points out how 
little in common the artificiality, subtlety, and general outlook of the 
second Epistle has with the Peter of the Gospels and Acts. 

It will be gathered from what has already been said that Dr Mayor 
inclines to let the ultimate decision as to authenticity rest with internal 
evidence rather than external. When all is said that can be said about 
the dangers of subjective criticism by latter-day readers, the considera- 
tion of the external evidence in a case like this leaves behind the 
impression that the same desire for edifying matter which led to the 
production of pseudonymous writings led also to their uncritical accep- 
tance. From Dr Mayor’s introduction we cull the following significant 
facts—that Eusebius quotes as genuine the letter of Christ to Abgar ; 
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that the Apocalypse of Peter is, as regards early recognition in the 
Church, ‘in a stronger position’ than 2 Peter; that Tertullian holds 
that the book of Enoch should be received as scripture, because of its 
witness to Christ, and because it has the testimony of the apostle Jude. 

It is on internal evidence, mainly, that Dr Mayor bases his acceptance 
of the Epistle of St Jude as being from the pen of Judas the brother of 
the Lord. It offers similarities of style and temper with the Epistle of 
the elder brother James, obvious differences being sufficiently accounted 
for by the later period of writing. ‘The denunciatory and less practical 
tone of the later Epistle Dr Mayor explains by the fact that ‘it was 
called out by a sudden emergency, to guard against an immediate press- 
ing danger, and was substituted for a treatise repi rijs xow7s owrnpias, 
which Jude had hoped to send (v. 3), and which would probably have 
been more in the tone and spirit of vv. 20 f’. 

In criticism of this learned volume it may be said that the arrange- 
ment of the Introduction leaves something to be desired. The treat- 
ment of the two Epistles is so blended, that it is not easy to disentangle 
the arguments for and against the authenticity and suggested dates of 
each. I have detected one misprint not noticed in the ‘ corrigenda’, 
viz. on p. cv a reference to 1 Pet. ii 7, which should be ii 17. 

The ‘notes’ and ‘comments’ are full of learning and illustrative 
matter, as was to be expected. Changes from the usual texts are some- 
times admitted, e.g. in Jude 5 ipas Bovrdopa «idd 
drag mavra, Kipwos Aadv y. ’A. Dr Mayor would 
follow %&, and several of the versions in placing drag in the second 
clause, greatly improving the sense. In the difficult passage, 2 Pet. 
iii 6, he would read (supported by one minuscule and, apparently, 
Schmiedel) & dv instead of &’ dy, the relative being made to refer 
to the ‘word of God’ previously mentioned. His objection to 8 
év is based on the supposed necessity of referring it to the two uses 
of water expressed in ddaros xai tdaros. I should like to suggest 
the following translation of the whole passage ; as giving passable sense, 
without alteration of the text :— 

‘For when [the sceptics] would have it thus, they leave out of account 
the fact that there had been heavens from of old and an earth that out 
of water and in the midst of water stood solid by the word of God, in 
the midst of which, nevertheless, [i.e. in the apparently secure surround- 
ings of a familiar heaven and earth], the then order was overflowed by 
water and destroyed : and it is only by the same word that the present 
heavens and earth [which they think so permanent] have been laid up 
as in a safe treasure-house, being really reserved for fiery destruction 
when the day comes for judgement and the perdition of the impious.’ 


STEPHEN LIBERTY. 
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Mar Isaaci Ninivitae De Perfectione Religiosa; quam edidit PauLus 
BEDJAN, P.C.M. (Lazarista). (Parisiis et Lipsiae, 1909.) 

Few Syriac writings have enjoyed such a wide popularity as the 
ascetical works of Isaac of Nineveh. In the middle ages they were 
translated from Syriac into Greek and Arabic ; and thence into Latin 
and Ethiopic. For a full account of these versions see Chabot De 
S. Lsaaci Ninivitae vita, scriptis et doctrina (pp. 54 ff). As Father Bedjan 
observes in his Preface (p. iii), ‘on a beaucoup parlé d’Isaac de Ninive ; 
bien des erreurs ont été commises 4 son sujet’. He is usually (e. g. by 
Wright Syr. Zit. p. 110) classed as a Monophysite. The evidence 
for this is a short biography, prefixed to the Arabic version of his 
writings in the Karshuni MS Vat. 198, which is given with a Latin 
translation by Assemani in 2. O. i 444-5. According to this document 
Isaac was first a monk of the Monophysite monastery of Mar Matthew 
at Mosul, and then bishop of that city. Resigning this office he retired 
to the desert of Skete in Egypt, where he remained till his death. 
Wright (#id.) also follows Assemani in the matter of dates: ‘His date 
is fixed, as Assemani points out, by the facts of his citing Jacob of 
Sérfigh [+ 521] and his corresponding with Simeon Stylites the Younger 
or Thaumastorites, who died in 593.’ But Chabot (of. cit. pp. 11-17) 
has shewn (1) that the supposed letter to the Stylite is really by 
Philoxenus of Mabbégh, and (2) that although in the Arabic version 
cited by Assemani there may be quotations from Jacob of Sérfigh, 
these do not appear in the Syriac or in the Greek version at the places 
indicated. Chabot himself contended for an earlier date (fifth century), 
but without conclusive evidence ; and since his book was written (1892) 
two fresh pieces of evidence (independent, it would seem, but in sub- 
stantial agreement with each other) have been published which shew 
him to have been mistaken. The first of these is a notice in the 
Historia Fundatorum Monasteriorum, otherwise known as The Book 
of Chastity, of Ishd‘dénah, a writer of (probably) the early ninth century 
(cf. Wright of. cit. p. 195). ‘This may be read in Chabot’s Livre de la 
Chasteté (1896) p. 63 (text), p. 53 (transl.), or in Bedjan’s Lider 
Superiorum &c, (1901) p. 508. The second is a notice published 
by Rahmani in his Studia Syriaca (1904), taken from a fifteenth-century 
MS in the library of the Jacobite patriarch at Mardin. Both of these 
documents state that Isaac was a native of Béth Katrayé (on the Persian 
Gulf); that he was ordained bishop of Nineveh by, or at least in the 
days of, the Nestorian catholicus George (c. 660-680) in the monastery 
of Béth ‘Abhé ; and that he abdicated this office and became a recluse. 
The former adds that he died and was buried in the monastery of 
Rabban Sapor, and that he said ‘three things which by many were 
not (well) received’. It gives also a further indication of time by 
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stating that Isaac’s successor in the see of Nineveh also resigned 
‘and became an anchoret in the days of Hénanishé‘ the catholicus’ 
(c. 681-701: cf. Wright of. cif. p. 181). Both these notices, as 
Rahmani observes (p. 64), appear to have been drawn independently 
from an earlier Nestorian source: neither, it will be noticed, makes 
any mention of Isaac’s sojourn in Egypt, a tradition which may have 
originated in that country, whence the Arabic MS embodying it was 
obtained (cf. Chabot of. cit. p. 12 note 2). It appears then that 
Isaac belonged not to the fifth or sixth, but to the seventh century ; 
and further that he was a Nestorian. That this was the case is, 
I think, established independently by Bedjan on the evidence of the 
MSS. Isaac was claimed by both Monophysites and Nestorians, and 
his works were largely used by both sects. Consequently when we find 
passages attributed in some MSS to Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, and in others to writers less obnoxious to the Mono- 
physites, or merely left anonymous, or when we find textual variations 
with a doctrinal import, it is not at first sight obvious which party has 
been guilty of tampering with the original. But the evidence collected 
by Bedjan (pp. viii-xi) would appear to prove that the Monophysites 
are the culprits. It is possible that the Nestorians also supplied names 
(especially that of ‘the Interpreter’) here and there where none were 
given by the author; but when we find in the margin of a MS the 
words ‘Paul of Tarsus’ opposite a quotation which is certainly not 
from St Paul, and which the text gives to ‘Diodore of Tarsus’ (cf. 
Preface p. xi), the probability is that the offensive name was authentic. 
On p. 24 of the text there is a passage, not cited by Bedjan, which 
seems incompatible with Monophysitism. The writer says that Scripture 
often speaks tropically in assigning to God bodily attributes ; but that 
the discreet reader will allow for this modus loquendi. He then goes 
on to say that some have ‘stumbled a stumbling past rising up’ on 
seeing that the Scripture sometimes speaks loftily concerning the man- 
hood of Christ, attributing to it things ‘unsuitable to human nature’. 
He appears to mean that these persons erred in taking the passages 
literally. 

I have so far said nothing as to the quality of the edition under 
review, or of the character of the treatise itself. But it seemed worth 
while to bring together the evidence relating to the personality of the 
author and the mié/eu in which his work was produced. A treatise on 
mystical theology emanating from Egypt would be no novelty; but 
it is interesting to know that the Nestorian Church also had something 
to teach the Christian world on the subject of the higher spiritual life. 
A full abstract of Isaac’s ascetical system will be found in the work 
of M. Chabot (pp. 73 ff) already cited. His book shews considerable 
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power of psychological analysis. The difficulty of the style arises 
partly from the nature of the subject and the endeavour to express 
abstract ideas through the somewhat clumsy medium of the Syriac 
tongue ; it is however comparatively free from Greek and other foreign 
words, and has a rich Syriac vocabulary which will repay the study of 
lexicographers. There are numerous quotations from other writers, 
particularly from Theodore of Mopsuestia and Evagrius, 

As regards the edition: Fr. Bedjan has had at his disposal, besides 
the best known Western MSS, several brought from Eastern libraries 
and hitherto out of reach of European scholars. He does not give 
all the variants of his MSS: but this shortcoming is partly counter- 
balanced by the fact that he bases his text on the Mardin MS, the 
one which of all shews least signs of having been interpolated or 
otherwise tampered with. 


R. H. Conno ty. 


The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, translated into English with an 
Introduction by Dom R. H. Conno.ty, M.A.; with an Appendix 
by Epmunp Bisuop. Texts and Studies, vol. viii, no. i. (Cambridge, 
1909.) 

A bEscRIPTION of Church services which is of known date is ot 
great value ; we have it as the author left it, whereas a liturgy which 
has continued in use is subject to constant additions and alterations, 
even though it may retain its original framework and many ancient 
features. On the other hand we must be cautious in trusting to 
rhetorical phrases, like those of the homilies before us, for exact 
details, especially for the wording of formulas. Dom Connolly suc- 
cessfully establishes the authorship of the present homily on the 
Eucharist. There seems to be no good reason to deny that it, 
together with the other three here translated, was the work of Narsai 
in the latter half of the fifth century. The four are taken from a 
volume of Narsai’s homilies and poems published in Syriac at Mosul 
in 1905 ; they deal with the Eucharist, Baptism, and the Church and 
Priesthood. 

The Homily on the Eucharist appears to have as its basis the 
original of the present Nestorian or East Syrian Liturgy of Addai and 
Mari; but for the portion between the Sursum Corda and the end 
of the Epiclesis, it is probably founded on an Anaphora by Narsai 
himself. This portion contains many interesting points. We note the 
insertion of our Lord’s words at the Last Supper, which are not found 
in Addai and Mari at all; but Narsai expressly says that ‘the chosen 
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Apostles have not made known to us’ our Lord’s words spoken when 
‘He gave thanks and blessed’ (p. 16). ‘Amen’ follows the Com- 
memoration of the Last Supper. The Great Intercession is much 
longer than in Adda: and Mari; it is said to imitate Mar Nestorius, 
probably as being derived from the so-called Liturgy of Nestorius, or 
rather from its original; it occupies the same place as in the present 
East Syrian liturgies, before the Invocation. The Epiclesis is an explicit 
one, praying ‘the Spirit to come down and dwell in the bread and wine, 
and make them the body and blood of King Messiah’; curiously 
enough, the Holy Ghost seems to be addressed, not the Father, though 
this deduction is denied by Dom Connolly, and must be received with 
caution. Genuflexion is ordered before the Invocation, but forbidden 
after it, when the ‘mystery of the resurrection has been accomplished’ 
(p. 23). The rest of the homily is of the greatest use in enabling us to 
see how much of the present Addai and Mari is original, how much is 
addition. We have another interesting link in the tenth-century com- 
mentary of George of Arbela on the Services of the Church (described 
in the present volume, p. 75). We may by it and by Narsai trace the 
gradual growth of the present East Syrian rite from the fifth century to 
the present day. 

The stage of ritual developement reached by the East Syrian Church 
in the fifth century is somewhat surprising; note, for example, the 
vestments of the clergy, the incense, the fans, the lights (lamps), 
the bowings and genuflexions. The use of the Creed in the Eucharist 
at this date, contemporary with Peter the Fuller, is also remarkable. 
On the other hand there is the absence of litanies in Narsai; and 
the whole service seems to have been said in the sight of the people, 
without a veil. Many other features of the Eucharistic service are of 
great interest, but must be passed over here. 

The two baptismal homilies are also valuable. Two points may be 
noticed. (1) The renunciations (which have disappeared from the 
present East Syrian rite, probably because they used to form part 
of a preliminary service) speak, as in the older authorities, of intellectual 
as well as of moral error—the heretics are the evil angels renounced, 
P- 373 not, as is explained in a more modern Coptic baptismal Order, 
of moral error only (Denzinger Rit. Orient. i 234). The candidate 
renounces Satan’s ‘service’ (cf. Cyr. Jer. and Ap. Const. Aarpeia, 
Testament of our Lord ‘palhfith4’) and ‘inventions’ (cf. Ap. Const. 
épevpécas), that is, the circus, stadium, theatres (p. 38; cf. Cyr. Jer.). 
(2) Dom Connolly seems to be right in thinking that in Narsai there 
is only a pre-baptismal anointing. It is curious that in the present 
East Syrian rite the post-baptismal anointing is not explicitly mentioned, 
though it is usually administered in practice. In this respect Narsai 
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is confirmed by the Didascalia and by several Syriac descriptions of 
baptism mentioned in this volume. 

Mr Bishop adds a learned Appendix comparing Narsai with other 
rites, in six ‘Observations’. The last of these, which is of some 
length, is on the ‘Moment of Consecration’, or rather on the Epiclesis 
in the Eucharist ; the writer is inclined to think that the mention of the 
Holy Ghost in the Invocation does not date from before the fourth 
century. In these six ‘Observations’, interesting as they are, one 
misses (except in one brief passage) any consideration of the Church 
Orders. Probably Mr Bishop assumes Funk’s comparatively late date 
for them. It may be thought by many that Funk’s theory raises more 
difficulties than it solves. But, however this may be, and whatever the 
dates of the Church Orders, their evidence on several of the matters 
discussed is important and cannot be ignored. 

A. J. MacLean. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, October 1909 (Vol. Ixix, No. 137: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). W. N. Scuwarze The Moravian Church and 
the proposals of the Lambeth Conference—The problem of morals 
in France—F. B. Jevons The history and psychology of religion— 
P. D. Scort-MoncrierF Gnosticism and early Christianity in Egypt— 
Eschatology and the Kingdom of heaven—G. E. Newsom George 
Tyrrell—W. A. Spooner The Poor-Law Commission: the minority 
report—G. Bopy George Howard Wilkinson, Primus of the Scottish 
Church—Short Notices. 

The Hibbert Journal, October 1909 (Vol. viii, No. 1: Williams & 
Norgate). J. G. Tasker Germany and England, by Prof. A. Harnack 
—S. MeComp The Christian religion as a healing power—J. NAYLOR 
Luke the physician and ancient medicine—S. ALEXANDER Ptolemaic 
and Copernican views of the place of mind in the universe—A. FAWKES 
Modernism : a retrospect and a prospect—R. Roserts Jesus or Christ ? 
a rejoinder— E. Troz.tscu Calvin or Calvinism—B. P. Bowne Darwin 
and Darwinism—F. G. Preasopy A paladin of philanthropy —W. 
Cotuins Crime and punishment—F. R. Tennant Historical fact in 
relation to philosophy of religion— Discussions— Reviews— Recent 
books and articles. 

The Expositor, October 1909 (Seventh Series, No. 46: Hodder 
& Stoughton). C. Cremen The dependence of early Christianity 
upon Judaism—A. R. Simpson Mary of Bethany, Mary of Magdala, 
and anonyma—A. Carr The meaning of 6 xécpos in James iii 6— 
A. E. Garvie The work of the Spirit—W. M. Ramsay Historical 
commentary on the First Epistle to Timothy—R. H. Srracuan The 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel—E. H. Asxwitx The historical value of 
the Fourth Gospel—T. Morratt Materials for the preacher. 

November 1909 (Seventh Series, No. 47). J. B. Mayor Did 
Christ contemplate the admission of the Gentiles into the Kingdom of 
heaven ?—W. M. Ramsay Historical commentary on the First Epistle 
to Timothy—A. S. Garwe The Body of Christ—E. H. AskwiTH 
The trial of Jesus—R. H. SrRacHAN The Christ of the Fourth Gospel 
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—B. D. Eerpmans The Passover and the days of the unleavened 
bread—C. Ciemen The dependence of early Christianity upon non- 
Jewish religions. 

December 1909 (Seventh Series, No. 48). R. WiINTERBOTHAM 
On the omniscience of our Lord—R. H. StracuHan The Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel—T. P. Grierson New Testament miracles and modern 
healings—C. W. Emmet Should the Magnificat be ascribed to Elizabeth ? 
E. H. Askwitu The crucifixion—A. E. Garvie The heavenly citizen- 
ship—W. M. Ramsay Historical commentary on the First Epistle to 
Timothy. 

(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, October tgog (Vol. xiii, No. 4: 
Chicago University Press) H. R. Mackintosu Does the historical 
study of religions yield a dogmatic theology?—G. H. Gitpert The 
hellenization of the Jews between’ 334 B.c. and 70 A.D.—E. S. ARNES 
Non-religious persons—J. R. SLatrery The writings of Modernism— 
B. C. Ewer Veridical aspects of mystical experience—H. C. Sarkar 
Present-day religious tendencies in India—E. J. GoopspeED Notes on 
the Freer Gospels—E. NestLeE John Mill on the Latin Gospels— 
Recent theological literature. 

The Princeton Theological Review, October 1909 (Vol. vii, No. 4: 
Princeton University Press). E. DomuERGUE Music in the work of 


Calvin—B. J. WarFIELD Calvin’s doctrine of the Trinity—Reviews of 
recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, October 1909 (Vol. xxvi, No. 4: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). G. Morin Examen des écrits attribués 4 Arnobe le Jeune 
Martyrologium Pharphease, ex apographo C. Tamburini 
codicis saeculi xi—G. Morn _I. Un texte préhiéronymien du cantique 
de Yapocalypse: l’hymne Magna et venerabilia: Il. Les Tractatus de 
S. Jéréme sur les Psaumes X et XV—P. Pascuin1 Chromatius 
d’Aquilée et le commentaire pseudo-hiéronymien sur les Evangiles— 
—A. Witmart Les Monita de Yabbé Porcaire—D. De BruyNne Nou- 
veaux fragments de l’Jéinerarium Eucheriae—Comptes rendus—Notes 
bibliographiques—U. Bulletin d’histoire bénédictine. 

Analecta Bollandiana, October 1909 (Vol. xxviii, No. 4: Brussels, 
22 Boulevard Saint-Michel). H. DELEHAyE Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum graecorum regii monasterii Scorialensis—P. PEETERS Une 
Passion arménienne des SS. Abdas, Hormisdas, Sahin (Suenes) et Ben- 
jamin—A. PonceELet Translatio S. Arnulphi episcopi et martyris anno 
1103—A. PoNcELET Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum 
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bibliothecae nationalis Taurinensis.—Appendix: I. Passio S. Matronae 
virginis Thessalonicensis: II. Passio SS. Polyeucti, Candidiani et 
Philoromi martyrum Alexandrinorum: III. Passio SS. Victorini, 
Victoris et sociorum martyrum Alexandrinorum: IV. Passio SS. Mar- 
ciani, Nicandri et sociorum martyrum Alexandrinorum—Bulletin des 
publications hagiographiques—Appendix : U. CHEVALIER Repertorium 
hymnologicum : Supplementum alterum, pp. 33-48. 


Revue de [Orient Chrétien, July 1909 (2nd series, Vol. iv, No. 3: 
Paris, 20 Rue du Regard). L. Leroy Vie, préceptes et testament de 
Lokman (texte arabe, traduction frangaise)—S, VaiLué Saint Euthyme 
le Grand, moine de Palestine (376-473) (jin)—S. Grisaut Vie de 
Barsoma le Syrien (texte éthiopien, traduction frangaise) (suite)— 
R. Griveau Notices des manuscrits arabes chrétiens entrés 4 la Biblio- 
théque Nationale de Paris, depuis la publication du catalogue—F. Nau 
La version syriaque de la premitre lettre de saint Antoine (texte syriaque, 
traduction frangaise)—F. Nau Analyse du traité écrit par Denys bar 
Salibi contre les Nestoriens (ms. syriaque de Paris, No. 209, pp. 181- 
380)—M. CuaineE Jean Bermudez, patriarche @’Ethiopie (1540-1570) 
—Bibliographie: J. F. Bethune-Baker Mestorius and his Teaching 
(M. Brikre): A. S. Lewis Codex Climaci rescriptus (F. Nav): 
A. Brassac Manuel biblique t. iv (F. Nau): F. Nau AHistoires de 
S. Pacéme, de S. Jean-Baptiste, de S. Michel a Colosses : analyse de mss. 


grecs palimpsestes (E. TissERANT): Historiens arméniens des croisades, 
tome second (F. Nav). 


(4) GERMAN, 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, November 1909 (Vol. x, No. 4: Giessen, A. Tépel- 
mann). J. KREYENBUHL Ursprung und Stammbaum eines biblischen 
Wunders—H. Dieu Das sogenannte Aposteldekret: ein Beitrag zur 
Kritik von A. Harnack’s ‘ Apostelgeschichte’—A. MARMORSTEIN 
Jiidische Parallelen zur Petrusapokalypse—P. Fiesic Jiidische Gleich- 
nisse der neutestamentlichen Zeit—W. WEBER Der Census des Quirinius 
nash Josephus— Miszellen. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. cxi, No. 4: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
SAGMULLER Der Tischtitel in der Diézese Rottenburg—Srix In den 
Schriften d. hl. Hilarius Pictaviensis—Werser Zum armenischen Text 
des "Exidagis d. hl. Irenaus—W. Kocu Zur Methode der Apologetik— 
Rresster Schulunterricht im A. T.—Rezensionen—Analekten. 
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